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NORTHROP LOOMS 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Make better goods and 
more of them with less 
than half the labor cost 
of weaving 


Draper Corporation 
Hopedale, Massachusetts 


B. & B. 


WIRE ROPE 


Safe and sound all the way 
through. You can depend upon 
it absolutely and always. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mfrs. oy Celebrated Yellow 
Strand Wire Rope 














PROTECT YOUR INCOME 
AT THE SOURCE 


Stop Pay Roll Leaks with 
SIMPLEX TIME RECORDER 
Prevent Fires with 


HARDINGE WATCHMAN’S CLOCK 


Write for FREE BOOKS 


L. P. LATHEM: 
527 Candler Bldg. - - ATLANTA, GA. 














‘HANDY ANDY’ 


—the easily portable, ad- 
justable elevator. Lifts 
bags, boxes, bales, ete. 
Never tires. Never strikes. 
Speeial types for bulk ma- 
terials. Write. Dow Wire 
& Iron Works, Ine., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 













DUXBAK “Some . 
Waterproof rane mam — 
Leather 


cf 
Belting Ch wt 


26 FERRY ST., NEW YORK 





Belt Manufacture 


Always Leads in Tests of 


Quality, Endurance and Satisfactory Service 





BALLS ARE TO BICYCLES 
BALL BEARING TWISTER SPINDLES 


ARE TO 


TWISTER FRAMES 
Indispensable 


New Source of Spindle Supply 





ALLEN SPINDLE CORPORATION 


80 Boylston Street 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





























NICHOLSON FILES 


The Files that cut the Smooth- 
est—a File for every purpose. 


Send for File Filosophy—a fifty years’ Education in 
Files and Filing in one hour. 


NICHOLSON FILE CoO. 
Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 

















The Kinnear Rolling Door 
isalways ready! It is always 
on the job. It is always do- 
ing its work—and doing it 
well! 

The “Kinnear” is perfectly 
balanced. It is in perfect 
alignment in every way. : 
There is nothing that binds, 
that sags or warps. 





The Kinnear Door was the 
pioneer in this field and has : 
maintained its leadership. 
cipal cities give persona 


tion. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


Always Easy be 


— 


New York Office: 1182 Broadway 











Our branch offices in prin- # 


service. Write for informa- # 


823-873 Field Ave., Columbus, 0. 
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THE MOST SINISTER FIGURE IN NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS REFUSES TO APPROVE CON- 
STRUCTIVE POLICIES. 


i was our duty recently to expose the absolute fallacy of 
certain remarks attributed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in relation to imports of foodstuffs. We were com- 
pelled to prove that while he knew many things, he apparently 
knew nothing that was so. Let us consider if he is better 
informed on financial matters. 

Secretary Houston has stated: 

1. That the authorization for the War Finance Corporation 
to assist in financing American export trade to the extent of one 
billion doliars was a war measure. 

2. That the War Finance Corporation has no money of its 
own. 

The facts are: 


1. The authorization was given by Congress March 38, 1919, 
months after the Armistice. and was, both in conception and pur- 
pose, reconstruction legislation. 

2. The War Finance Corporation has more than $375,000.000 
now on deposit with the Treasury of the United States. It has, 
in addition, authority to borrow on its own obligations up to 
$3,000,000,000. 


It is the habit of academic economists, we are aware, to 
deal in theories and generalities, but it is inconceivable that 
2 man holding the position of Secretary of the Treasury 
should be so ignorant of the fundamental facts in his own 
department that he should be guilty of giving to the public 
absolutely false information. The above matters are not mat- 
ters of opinion. They are facts—stubborn things. 


We conceive it to be of the greatest importance that this 


latest exhibition of the condition of the Secretary's mind, and 
the sort of misinformation he relies on to reach his conclu- 
sions should be made public, because until the masquerade of 
responsibility in which his decisions have been clothed is 
broken down, he will be capable of doing still further damage 
to the United States. When it is established, however, beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deals mainly with things that are not so, and is the cham- 
pion of hypothesis as opposed to fact, his propaganda becomes 
discounted in advance, and that is valuable. 

It is not surprising that the man who did not know that the 
power of the War Finance Corporation to assist in financing 
foreign trade was post-war and not war legislation, and who 
did not know that the corporation had $375,000,000 on deposit 
with the Treasury, should also have told the bankers of the 
nation that he was against the revival of the Corporation 
because the Government ought not to be in the banking busi- 
ness. That sounded good enough until an examination was 
made and it was discovered that the Government was already 
in the banking business, in it up to the shoulders. These 
platitudes that win applause in conventions are not always 
digestible in the stomach of fact in this new world. Perhaps 
the Secretary meant to say that he was against the Govern- 
ment being in the banking business when it would help pro- 
ducers. 

We have repeatedly asserted that the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Washington officials coerce the opinion of ordinary 
bankers and almost terrorize them. Mr. Eugene Meyer, former 
head of the War Finance Corporation, in the splendid article 
which we publish elsewhere in this issue, shows conclusively 
that the Directors of the War Finance Corporation did not at 
all agree with Secretary Houston’s plan to suspend opera- 
tions, but “it was quite impractical to operate against the 
Secretary’s wish.” Coercion! He was able, through his 
administrative powers, to ham-string the Corporation. This 
is what he did. He did more—he vetoed and annulled an Act 
of Congress. He simply overruled a national policy, solemnly 
decided on by Congress and the President. 

The reason he gave is interesting. He would not let the 
Corporation function because “business is prosperous and in- 
voluntary unemployment is negligible.” That was last May, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury, if he knew anything at 
all, knew that the deflation program of the Federal Reserve 
Board was steadily bringing about industrial depression, and 
that within a few months chaotic conditions would exist. If 
the Secretary had desired above all else to bring about deliber- 


ately a status of affairs that would prevent the farmers, in 
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the fall, whatever from ruinous 


prices, he could not have conceived any more certain way of 


from securing any relief 


doing it than by suspending in advance the operations of the 
War Finance Corporation. The Germans would have removed 
all life preservers from the Lusitania in advance if they had 
able. 


been Secretary Houston was able to put the War 


Finance Corporation out of business in advance. 


Sut is business now prosperous and is involuntary unem- 
ployment negligible? The only reason the Secretary could 
give for discontinuing the Corporation has, in the flow of 
events, been translated into a compelling reason why the Cor- 
poration should be active. The argument for suspension has 


become an unanswerable argument in favor of operation. 


Utilization of the War Finance Corporation to carry Ameri- 
ean trade over the acute period of readjustment was the 
object of Congress. It anticipated exactly the situation which 
When Mr. 


Meyer appeared before Congress in support of the project 


has arisen. It expected it to come a little earlier. 
which had the endorsement of Secretary Glass, he specifically 
pointed out that the great economic fear was a breakdown of 
foreign trade; that this could be prevented by stimulating 
the faith and confidence of bankers and merchants; that the 
legislation proposed would enable Europe to get going again 
Mr. 


Meyer visualized in advance the situation in regard to cotton 


and would thus be profitable in every way to ourselves. 


as it is today, pointed out that it was not a sectional, but a 
national affair, and emphasized that only if the farmers could 
sell at a profit could manufacturing interests find necessary 
markets. The whole purpose of the legislation was to meet 
exactly the situation which now exists. It was post-war legis- 
lation in every respect. But because the emergency was de- 
layed in arriving, Secretary Houston, with that cock-sureness 
which is characteristic of those who know so many things that 
are not so, apparently decided that it would not come at all. 
Either that, or he had made up his mind aforetime that Ameri- 
can producers should be compelled, by their own Government, 


to sell to Europe at a loss. 


Let this fact sink in: Congress, visualizing present condi- 


.tions, arranged a program to meet them. Secretary Houston, 
by arbitrary decree, has overthrown this statutory policy. 
Hie does not like the law that Congress enacted and he has 


annulled it. 


“I am against inflation,” says the Secretary. If the Secre- 
tary were asked his opinion of the Polish situation, he would 
reply, “I am against inflation.” That is his password, and he 
uses it whether it has any connection with the subject or not. 
Revival of the War Finance Corporation would not induce 
inflation, but would help to bring about orderly deflation, as 
Mr. Meyer points out. But that makes no difference to Sec- 


retary Houston. If a farmer gets cost of production, the 
Secretary is against inflation, and if there is a riot in Kala- 
mazoo, the Secretary is also against inflation. He is also 


opposed to prosperity, it would appear. 


There were two conservative things which the Treasury 
could have done at any time during the past few weeks 
which would have revived enthusiasm in the nation and have 


given business a new impetus. One was the re-establishment 


of the War Finance Corporation, and the other was the 
prompt payment by the Government to the railroads of the 


sums due them. 


The re-establishment of the War Finance Corporation would 
at once bring about the formation of numerous foreign- 
trade banks under the Edge law; would give them the start 
they need, and would set in motion thousands of spindles in 
Europe now idle for lack of raw material. The effect on the 
price of cotton and of other exportable necessities would be 
quick and favorable. Nor would there be involved any finan- 
cial danger, for the credit would be based on “living business,” 
with tangible assets to represent it all. It would simply pro- 
vide a ship on which business could travel. There are in the 
proposition none of the objections found to promiscuous ad- 
vances of funds to European Governments, but there are in 
it all of the favorable features, such as sensible help to Europe, 
world confidence, ete. 


a revival of No single argument of 


merit against the proposal has been made. There is but one 
obstacle in the way and that is the gentleman who has under- 
taken to annul a national policy, which he is able to do by 
virtue of the appointive office which he holds. No wonder 
that there has been a clamor and a crying that he be removed! 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was anxious to carry 
out the wish of Congress and put promptly to work the 
300,000,000 revolving fund appropriated to assist in the re- 
habilitation of the rail properties. But the Treasury there 
also pursued its dilatory program and offered all sorts of 
technical reasons for delay. So, likewise, large sums now due 
the roads are held back because of some technical objection 
entered by the Comptroller of the Treasury, an official under 
Secretary Houston. Millions that might be actively at work 
creating new wealth and furnishing employment cannot be 
touched because the Treasury has assumed the role of an 
At a 


ought to be directed by the broadest-minded and best-informed 


obstructionist. time when the finances of the nation 
man it is possible to get, the Treasury is under the direction 
of a miserly person who can get no broader vision than a sen- 
tence from a textbook. And because this is true, thousands of 
men face bankruptcy, their families deprivation, and the busi- 
ness of this mighty nation, which ought now to be a mine of 
prosperity, staggers along under semi-panic conditions. 

No more sinister figure than Secretary Houston has ever 
appeared on the nation’s stage. The personal appointee of a 
sick President, who is physically unable to keep in close touch 
with affairs, he has autocratically brought the agriculture of 
the nation into the environs of bankruptcy. He has induced 
lack of confidence and filled the nation with unemployment 
and partly-closed factories. He has made want appear where 
plenty was. He has chilled the hearts of men and killed their 


enthusiasm. Sinister is a mild word. In the vernacular of 
the stock market, a bear is wallowing in the chambers of 
eredit. The foremost pessimist of the day is dictating the 
financial program of the nation. And he does not know what 
he is doing! It is ignorance that is enthroned. 

Mr Meyer with naive phraseology states that Secretary 
Iiouston’s declamations are full of “important inaccuracies.” 
We should say that his talent for inaccuracy as to facts is 


only surpassed by his genius for inaccuracy in judgment. 
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We suggest that Congress, immediately upon assembling, 
instruct the Secretary of the Treasury, by mandatory enact- 
ment, to cease from his pretentious adventures in nullification 


and proceed promptly to carry out in good faith the national 


policy that has been decided on. Let him be compelled to 
re-establish the War Finance Corporation. His resignation, 
however, would be the best service he could at this time ren- 


der to the nation. 


The Race Question From a New Angle 


HE most vicious and desperate appeal which we believe 

was ever made to stir up the race issue and create 
hostility on the part of the negroes toward the whites is 
the appeal by Stephen Bonsal, a well-known newspaper corre- 
spondent and author, which appeared in the New York Times 
of October 24, and which we republished last week to let 
our readers see one of the fearful dangers involved in the 
League of ‘Nations for the betterment of the black race and 
race appeal and the New York Times publish it in the interest 
of the Cox campaign is an amazing illustration of the ex- 
tremes to which men and papers will sometimes go in their 
desperate political game. 


Mr. Bonsal’s article was a definite appeal to the negroes 
to vote for Cox on the claim that the League of Nations could 
be used by the negroes of the world in the settlement of every 
issue whieh they might bring before the League. Mr. Bonsal 
said : 


“There are many aspects of the League and Covenant which 
justify me in saying it means much to the white race, much to the 
yellow race, but it means much more to the black race. The 
other races have much at stake in the League and the Covenant. 
In it for you everything that men hold most dear is at stake.” 


According to this statement the League of Nations means 
more to the black race than to any other race in the world, 
and means more even to the yellow race than it does to the 
white races. Are we as a nation being advised to enter the 
League of Nations for the betterment of the black race and 
the yellow race to a far greater extent than for the. better- 
ment of the white race? 


Referring to the League of Nations Mr. Bonsal said: 


“In that parliament the negro may present any matter within 
the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world. You may there also bring to the attention of the assem- 
bly any circumstance whatever affecting international relations 
which threaten to disturb international peace or the good under- 
standing between nations upon which peace depends.” 


Here is a definite appeal to the negro race to bring before 
the League of Nations every grievance which any negroes 
in this or any other country think they have. Haiti or Liberia 
or other negro countries can bring before the League of 
Nations anything which relates to the welfare of the negro 
in America or elsewhere. Every race riot in this country 
could be used as a means of fomenting trouble between the 
whites and blacks by appealing to the League of Nations. 
The possibilities of evil thus opened up are beyond the power 
of the human mind to quite comprehend or the English lan- 
guage to express. 


Further discussing the subject. Mr. Bonsal said: 


“On the Council of the League a man or woman of African 
race may be chosen to represent the continent of his ancestors, 
and it is certain that those who sit there will be chosen in part 
by his vote and can only stay there subject to his approval.” 


Mr. Bonsal appeals in this statement to the negroes by say- 
ing to them that some negro man or woman will have the 
power to decide who shall sit in the Council of the League of 
Nations, and that members of the Council can only stay their 
subject to the approval of this negro man or woman. Will 


the people of the South think deeply on the meaning of that 
statement? 


Mr. Bonsal adds: 


“There is nothing so small or so unimportant that members 
of the negro race cannot bring before this Council of the 
nations.” 


Is it possible to imagine a more vicious appeal to the 
negroes of America to keep the League of Nations in ever- 
lasting turmoil by appealing to the Council of the League 
whenever anything is done in America or elsewhere which 
any negro organization thinks should not have been done? 

This country faces a problem of tremendous import in the 
race issue. Its solution needs all of the courage, the Chris- 
tianity, the patience, the co-operation which the white race 
can possibly give to it. It likewise needs the heartiest co- 
operation which can be brought to its solution by the better 
element of the negro race, for there are many negroes who 
realize the seriousness of the whole question and who are 
eager and anxious to do their part towards the adequate 
solution of this great problem which faces the South and 
the entire country. Here, however, is a vicious, we might 
be justified in saying a damnable, appeal to the viler ele- 
ments of the negro race, suggesting to them how they can 
bring before the League of Nations everything, however 
small, which in any way concerns them. Mr. Bonsal reminds 
the negroes that 


“At Versailles the yoice of the negro. speaking through Presi- 
dent King of Liberia and through the plenipotentiary of the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti, was heard for the first time in a congress of 
the nations. Under the League and the Covenant you have 
already six representatives in the Assembly of the League.” 


An American citizen, supposed to be a reputable newspaper 
correspdondent, thus for the sake of a party issue made 
his diabolical appeal to the negroes and reminded them that 
the president of the petty little negro colony of Liberia, and 
the still more barbaric region of Haiti, were among the 
signers of the League of Nations, and that these countries 
and all other small countries throughout the world have the 
right to be members of the League and to help to dictate the 
policy of America and all other countries in the League. In 
this situation the outh may-well see a danger of such tre- 
mendous moment as to determine that whoever may be 
elected on the day on which this paper goes to press there 
shall be no entrance by America into the League of Nations. 
unless the covenant be so completely rewritten that we shall 
have an absolute, unquestioned right to withdraw at any 
moment we desire, and that we shall hold within our own 
control the absolute sovereignty of this land, viewed from 
every possible standpoint. 


This phase of the League of Nations question and its rela- 
tion especially to the South is very strikingly brought out in 
an article in this issue by Mr. C. A. Price of Portsmouth, Va. 
It has not heretofore commanded the attention it deserved. 
While the MaNvuracturers Recorp had touched on it lightly 
once or twice we had hoped that there would be no necessity 
for bringing out more clearly the race issue involved, since 
the less that issue can be agitated the better it will be, but 
the situation is such that it has now been pushed to the 
front and therefore, becomes a matter of vital importance 
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for the South to understand the dangerous position in which 
it is placing itself by its advocacy of the League of Nations. 

We ask our Southern readers, and indeed all our readers, 
to study with very serious concern this phase of the situation. 


NO SUBORDINATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
INTERESTS TO UNION LABOR SCHEMES. 


HE farmers of the nation will gain nothing and lose 

much if they permit themselves to be made the tail to 
a union-labor kite. There is a clique of professional farmers 
in Washington, men who make a living as representatives of 
various farmer organizations, who for many months have 
been endeavoring to perfect some sort of farmer-labor organ- 
ization which they could manipulate for the furtherance of 
class legislation. 

Nothing could be more fatal to agriculture in the United 
States than class-voting; nothing could be more fatal to it 
than close political association with organized labor. Farmers 
are not radical. They must be conservative. For them the 
heavens-are not hidden by high buildings or obscured by the 
smoke of factories. Theirs is a close communion with nature, 
and they have learned the immutability of natural law and 
the necessity of obedience to it. They raise crops not in 
theory, but in fact. They give value received for what they 
get. They do not weep because they have to work; they com- 
plain only when they are deprived of the legitimate profit 
that should come to them from their labors. They do not 
ask for six or eight-hour days and do not want to be coddled. 
They do not spend their time trying to find easy berths for 
incompetents and slackers to fill. They are producers. 

Organized labor, as conducted in this country recently, is 
out for the highest wage it is possible to get with the least 
work, and in all the propaganda put out by Mr. Gompers 
since the armistice, with all the talk about economic slavery 
and what not, he has not stressed as the first essential to high 
wages the need of increasing the efficiency of labor. We have 
not heard him telling his followers that they should deliver 
the goods for which they are paid. He has cared nothing 
about production; all he has cared for is wages. And the 
New York revelations are showing how a chief of organized 
labor spent his days and nights blackmailing the building 
trades and levying on the housing necessities of the day. 

It is the arbitrarily high wages paid to inefficient labor 
which have multiplied the cost of everything the farmer has 
to buy. He is carrying on his shoulders the inefficiency of 
union-labor cohorts who design by legislation still further 
to levy toll on society. The farmers have no interest in 
furthering that program. They must be vigilant, on the con- 
trary, to see to it that special class legislation favorable to 
the Gompers following is wiped off the statute books, and 
that honesty in the labor market be re-established in this 
country as a cardinal policy. 

No farmer is an advocate of getting something for nothing 
He is not asking the Federal Reserve Board to 
give him anything or the Government to subsidize him. All 
he is asking is for his rights under the law and for a national 
financial policy that will not vision bankruptcy as the su- 
preme goal of statesmanship. 


seriously. 


Let the farmers beware lest they become enmeshed in 
the snares of paltry politicians. Agriculture thrives on con- 
servatism and withers under radical experimentation. 

The real farming elements have already, of course, made 
their position plain on this effort to subordinate them to 
union-labor purposes, but it is important to recount the facts 
lest some be confused by recent professional propaganda put 
out from Washington. 


CONGRESS SHOULD PROVIDE FOR THE 
CONDUCT OF THE GOVERNMENT DURING 
THE INCAPACITY OF A CHIEF EXECUTIVE. 


OW that the political campaign is over and it is per- 

mitted to discuss the truth without suspicion of partisan 
motives, it is time for the country as a whole to demand that 
Congress do something to relieve the uncertainty as to the 
course of procedure in ease of a physical breakdown of the 
Chief Magistrate. 
Any man, no matter how good his health, may 


The duties of the office are exceedingly 
exacting. 
break under them. There ought to be some accepted method 
by which, in such case, the executive functions could be ear- 
ried on by the Vice-President, with the President resuming 
control when his health permitted. 

It has been a world misfortune that for months the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been an invalid, physically in- 
It was the 
fortunate because President Wilson was so rigorously the 
His ill- 
nesS left the Government simply without a head, and that 
is why there has been so much confusion. 


capable of attending to his duties. more uwun- 


decisive factor in the conduct of all departments. 


One of the first duties of Congress, in the aftermath of the 
campaign, before the new Congress assembles, should be the 
formulation of some program for determining when the Chief 
Executive is incapacitated within the meaning of the Con- 


stitution and the ad interim conduct of the Government 
pending his recovery. 
— 


A NEWSPAPER’S BLUNDER. 


ECENTLY the Herald noted a call by the MANUFACTURERS 

Recorp and the American Economist for rescue of the 

American cotton growers from the competition of imports 
from Egypt. The cause of this solicitude was a phenomenal 
receipt of high-grade cotton from that country in recent years 
The remedy proposed was a protective tariff on cotton. It seemed 
queer to the Herald that the American cotton buyers should have 
been able thus to put one over on the British. And in comments 
we remarked that the Egyptian cotton peril was not to be taken 
so seriously, and that it would not occur again. Such a circum 
stance was, we judge by the following, due to American fore 
handedness, but it will not occur this year: 

“New York, October 14.—British monopoly contracts with 
Alexandria, Egypt, cotton merchants were submitted and signed 
five months earlier this year than last because of the imminence 
of Egyptian cotton carrying competition from America, W. A. 
Harriman, president of the American Ship and Commerce Cor 
poration, declared in an address to the convention of the Manu 
facturers’ Export Association here tonight. 

“*We have been operating the service to Alexandria for eigh 
teen months, but it has been impossible for us to obtain a single 
pound of Egyptian cotton for our bottoms, although the United 
States consumes about a third of the Egyptian cotton crop,’ Mr 
Ilarriman said.”—Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald. 


The Herald merely failed to understand Harriman’s state 
ment. Egyptian cotton continues to come to America, but 
English ship owners were smart enough to outwit the Harri 
man shipping interests by getting the Mr. Harri 
man said that for 18 months it had been impossible for him 
to obtain a single pound of Egyptian cotton. Nevertheless, 
during the 12 months ended July 31, 1920, this country im- 
ported 485,000 bales of Egyptian cotton, reduced to an average 
of 500 pounds each. If English owners are a little smarter 
than Mr. Harriman’s shipping interests and could so com- 
pletely outwit the Harrimans as to secure the handling of 
all of the Egyptian cotton to America, it is simply another 
indication of the fact that America has to be on the lookout 
in all of its foreign trade, as well as its domestic business. 
to see that other nations do not completely outwit all of our 
business interests. 


-argoes. 
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How Many Men of the South Really Favor the League of Nations? 


NDER the enormous pressure of “party regularity.” 
U Southern newspapers, which, with few exceptions, rarely 
take an independent position on any question which has been 
made a party issue, have vigorously upheld the League of 
Nations Covenant as brought back by President Wilson from 
Versailles. From public expressions of individuals, from 
private conversations and from the large number of letters 
we have received from Southern men and women we have 
been increasingly convinced that Southern newspapers have 
not voiced the sentiment of the South when they uncom- 
promisingly denounced opposition to the League. How many 
of the newspapers themselves have given purely perfunctory 
support to the League it may not be known, but that there 
has been lip service merely for party's sake in some instances 
seems more than likely true. Take the case of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, one of the leading newspapers of Alabama 
and of the South. Challenged by a reader as to its actual 
stand on the League of Nations Covenant, the Advertiser, in 
its issne of October 27, reluctantly admits that it is not only 
opposed to the Wilson League, but is against any league at 
all. “We would have preferred that our correspondent had 
delayed her question until after the election next Tuesday, 
but since it was asked it had to be answered,” the Advertiser 
declares. ; 

As revealing the state of mind of the Advertiser's editor, 
the article is given herewith entire: 


“Will you kindly state your position on the League of Na- 
tions?’ writes Mrs. Charles Dewitt of Bullock county in a letter 
to the Advertiser, published on this page. ‘In all your editorials 
I fail to see where you give it your whole-hearted support. Do 
you believe in the League of Nations as submitted by President 
Wilson, or do you favor reservations of the Lodge or Hitchcock 
type, or do you favor any league at all?’ 

“To the direct question we return the direct answer, ‘No, we 
have not and do not favor a League of Nations.” The Advertiser 
is giving whole-hearted support to the Democratic ticket, not on 
account of the League of Nations, but in spite of it. To the 
direct question, ‘Do you favor any league?’ we answer directly, 
‘We do not favor any League of Nations which can inveigle the 
American Government into a participation in the political affairs 
of any European nation, or open the way for any sort of partici- 
pation in American political affairs by any nation in Europe.’ 
Holding such views, we are opposed to any of the various forms 
of reservations suggested for the present league or any Republican 
substitute for it. 

“The Advertiser when asked a direct question as to its views 
on the League can answer in no other way than it has. Its regu- 
lar readers would quickly remind it that when the League was in 
embryonic state in Paris a year and a half before it became an 
issue of partisan politics the Advertiser opposed it as a depart- 
ure from the traditional American policy, fraught with the possi- 
bilities of grave consequences. With the record of extensive edi- 
torial discussions in these columns, all criticising in parlia- 
mentary manner the proposed departure from our accepted policy 
and the theories involved in the League, the Advertiser could not 
stultify its reputation for sincerity and convictions by declaring 
that it had shifted its position and believed in, in 1920, what it 
opposed in 1919. 

“We would have preferred that our correspondent had delayed 
her question until after the election next Tuesday, but since it 
was asked it had to be answered. It was with a regret that we 
saw the San Francisco convention, under the remorseless pressure 
of events, do what it could hardly avoid doing—accept the League 
of Nations as a party question. But since the party did adopt it, 
since it could not reject it without rejecting the Wilson Admin- 
istration. the Advertiser could at least refrain from giving com- 
fort to the Republicans by assailing the League or criticising it 
until the result of the campaign had been determined. 

“The League of Nations is but an incident—the presentation 
of one of a thousand issues by the Democratic party in its long 
life of more than a hundred years. The party in that time has 
favored many issues which it later rejected, and rejected many 
issues which it once favored, as have all political parties. League 
of Nations or no League of Nations, the Democratic party is 
still the agency which restored white supremacy of the South, 
and to which it must look for the guarantee of that supremacy 


in the future. No Southern Democrat should permit himself to 
forget this, no matter how much he may be aggravated by the 
Democratic officials whom he helped to select. The Democratic 
party is still the party of the Constitution, still the party to 
which we may look for any protection in the slender remnants of 
State’s Rights left to us, still the party of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are in the Federal and State constitutions, still the 
party to protect the American people from the unfair high pro- 
tective policy under which the Government guarantees the profits 
of the manufacturer. Democrats honored with office may forget 
fundamental principles, but their dereliction neither destroys 
those principles nor shifts the purpose of the Democratic party. 

“It is deeply unfortunate that the League of Nations had to 
become a party issue in this campaign; it will be settled finally 
within a month after the next Congress assembles in March. But 
the party which wins this election will be in power for at least 
two, and probably four years, and it will pass upon a hundred 
issues as vital to the masses of the American people as the League 
of Nations.” 





SHALL WE FIGHT THE RATTLESNAKES OR 
SING OF THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE? 


The Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing Co. 
Denver, Colo., Octuber 12. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

We all read the MANUFACTURERS RECORD with interest. There 
is an editorial in this week’s issue on page 82, entitled “The 
Editor’s Mission,” which is exceedingly interesting and which, I 
think, expresses the attitude of the average editor toward his 
work. Personally, however, I feel that, while the task of describ- 
ing “All that is good and true and reassuring and inspiring in 
America” is a heroic one, it is nevertheless now up to every 
editor to spend most of his time in doing that very thing. We 
seek to arouse the easy-going public to the menace of Bolshev- 
ism, but neglect to foster, by positive and continual constructive 
propaganda, love and respect for our institutions, which is their 
strongest safeguard. In my judgment there would be no such 
thing as radicalism in this country if there were an intelligent 
and coherent plan of patriotism propaganda agreed upon by our 
decent magazines and newspapers. Many of our people whose 
ears are turned toward the destructionists need to be continually 
reminded that there is a wholesome, constructive side to things, 
and that there are more virtues than flaws in our American 
system. 

Don’t you think that we need less criticism and more good and 
wholesome propaganda of the constructive and educational 
variety ? JOSEPH SAMPSON, 

Advertising Manager. 

When a man sees that his family has unconsciously become 
surrounded by rattlesnakes, he cannot stop to tell them of 
the beauty and the glory of the scenery and the loveliness 
of the flowers beneath their feet. The scenery in all of its 
glorious magnificence may surround them; the heavens may 
be full of the brightness of the sun; the air may be full of 
the perfume of the flowers, but while deadly rattlesnakes 
menace a man’s family he feels that his first and supreme 
duty is to save his family by warning them of the impending 
danger or by killing the rattlesnakes. 

A thousand times to one would we prefer to “sing a song 
of optimism,” to tell of the beauty of the scenery, the glory 
of the sky, the odor of the flowers around us, which have 
rightfully been called the smiles of God, but while we see 
Bolshevism, more deadly than the rattlesnake, coiling for 
a strike, spreading in every direction through our land; while 
we see the dangers that menace the nation from unwise bank- 
ing methods, from the curse of the liquor traffic, which fights 
that it may once again control the country, and from many 
Socialistic reptiles which are crawling viciously seeking to 
strike their deadly fangs into the life of the nation, we feel 
that we must cry aloud against the dangers ere it be everlast- 
ingly too late. 

The man who spent his time in telling of the beauty of the 
scenery and sweetness of the flowers while the rattlesnakes 
were crawling closer and closer to the very heart of his family 
would not be a wise guide or protector for them. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


R. B. MIFLIN HOOD, president of the B. Miflin Hood 

Brick Co. of Atlanta, Ga., in a letter to the MaANv- 
FACTURERS ReEcorpD, give an illustration of the spirit which 
should prevail and the methods which should be adopted 
wherever possible. Writing in regard to the business situa- 
tion he says: 


“We are still running all our plants, selling all that we can, 
and piling up some surplus, as we are hopeful that there will be 
a demand next spring in excess of our ability to manufacture. We 
are prepared to shrink profits, and would rather run and break 
even than to shut down, leaving worthy and loyal labor unem- 
ployed. And, again, we feel that the South is underhoused in 
home and business.” 


Not only is the South short on dwellings and business 
houses, but the whole country is tremendously short. Eco- 
nomie conditions will absolutely force the renewal of building 
operations, and wherever it is feasible to keep plants running 
and labor employed we believe that it is wise that it should 
be done. It is the duty of every business house to keep its 
labor fully employed if possible. There must be no excuse 
given to labor to become dissatisfied and antagonistic to. the 
business interests of the country. Employers are doing them- 
selves and the nation a service, as well as helping humanity, 
when they keep their men as fully employed as possible, and 
at living wages. 

Some wages have been too high. Some laborers have been 
unduly exacting in their demands. Some labor has been 
inefficient. But these conditions are all the natural outcome 
of the turmoil which has followed the World War, and of the 
false position of our Government in coddling labor during 
the war and permitting Gompers to run the whole Gov- 
ernment so far as labor was concerned. The way to over- 
come this situation, we believe, is not by shutting down 
plants and lessening wages, but by keeping in close touch with 
the men and doing the very best to pay them a living wage 
and to show them that employers are doing all in their power 
to maintain wages and employment. Any effort to break 
down wages, except in the case of the exorbitant and un- 
justified demands which are sometimes seen, would be most 
unwise from every point of view. Every laborer should be 
made to feel that every employer has the laborer’s welfare 
at heart and will do the utmost to maintain wages profitable 
to the men during this time of readjustment. 

Bearing on the question of building operations touched on 
by Mr. Hood is a letter from the Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. of Birmingham, Ala., in the course of which Mr. 
Rhodes Boykin, the vice-president, writes: 


“If you approve of the enclosed statement, I would be glad if 
you will run it in the news columns of your next issue. 

“Some way I feel that the information contained in this memo. 
is very nearly correct and that if the South will do its building 
within the next few months it will certainly save money. The 
trouble with the Southern builder is that he has always waited 
until the Northern trade has gotten under way and prices have 
advanced and materials bought before he wakes up to the fact 
that it is time to build. It is very true that the activity and far- 
sightedness of our Northern friends always makes the South pay 
more for its lumber, as the South never buys the lumber until the 
Northern buyers have put up the price.” 


The circular letter enclosed by Mr. Boykin is headed, “Time 
for the South to Build.” It is as follows: 


“The wholesalers and manufacturers of lumber are offering 
lumber today at a reduction of one-third to one-half of the f. o. b. 
mill prices which prevailed the early part of the year. Present 
prices are below the cost of production. and those mills which 
ean shut down are doing so, while others are curtailing their 
output by running only a few days each week. It is certain that 
mill prices are at rock bottom, and no further cuts will be made. 

“Cement and plaster manufacturers have recently made a 


reduction to the trade, and almost everything entering into the 
construction of homes has been or will be reduced very quickly. 

“During the winter months there will be but little construction 
work in the Nortk but a great home-building program throughout 
the North, East and West is promulgated for next spring, and if 
only one-third of the needed houses are built it will require all of 
the lumber that all of the mills can cut. There has commenced 
recently (and this will increase steadily during the winter 
months) a heavy movement of laborers towards the South, which 
will result in more efficient labor, and probably cheaper labor. At 
any rate, the builder will get a full day’s work for a full day’s 
wage, something he has not gotten for some time. 

“The wholesalers, who of experience and necessity have a more 
general knowledge of building conditions, believe that the South 
would secure a greater assortment of material, a steadier and 
more efficient supply of labor, and would save money by getting 
its building started while the winter weather has stopped con- 
struction operations in the North. As surely as the South waits 
until spring it will have to compete with the North in its tremen- 
dous construction program, paying much higher prices, waiting 
indefinitely for material and contending with a shortage of labor. 

“It remains to be seen whether the South will take advantage of 
its present opportunity to build homes on an economical basis.” 





COTTON GINNING REPORT SHOWS GREAT 
INCREASE IN TEXAS. 


ROM this year’s growth of cotton the Census Bureau 

states that prior to October 18 5,712,057 bales have been 
ginned in the United States. This is an increase of 782,95% 
bales over the 4,929,104 bales reported ginned to the corre 
sponding date of 1919, but 1,099,294 bales short of the 6,811,- 
351 bales ginned of the 1918 crop up to October 18 of that 
year. 

The State making the greatest increase in the number of 
bales ginned is Texas, which up to October 18 ginned 2,596,- 
147 bales, an inerease of 1,596,956 bales over the 999,191 
bales ginned up to October 18, 1919. On the other hand, 
Georgia shows a decrease in the number of bales ginned 
during this period of 400,474 bales, and South Carolina 
276,328 bales. 

Cotton consumed during the month of September amounted 
to 457,647 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming establish- 
ments on September 30 was 907,288 bales, and in public 
storage and at compresses 2,792,152 bales. The number of 
active consuming cotton spindles for the month was 34,040,- 
806. The total imports for the month of September were 
20,004 bales, and the exports of domestic cotton, including 
linters, were 228,068 bales. 





WORLD'S CEREAL CROPS SHORT OF PRE-WAR 
PRODUCTON. 


N the review of the world cereal situation, the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture states that unless the buying power 
of Central Europe becomes much stronger than is now indi 
cated the supply of cereals for the world is adequate to meet 
demand. From the Department’s own analysis of the situa- 
tion, the MANUFACTURERS RECORD does not see how such an 
optimistic statement could be made, for in its comparison of 
production between the pre-war period and the present it is 
said that, with the exception of the closed countries of the 
world, which furnished about half of the imports of grain 
to Western Europe and from which none can now be expected, 
the world wheat and rye production gained slightly for 1918- 
1919 as compared with the pre-war period 1909-1913. How- 
ever, the 1918-1919 total cereal production was 254,000,000 
tons as compared with 257,000,000 tons pre-war, or a de- 
crease of 1.4 per cent. Europe shows a decrease of 20,198,000 
tons. 

The Department states that the buying power of Europe 
is a large factor in the world cereal situation. Every day, 
with the continued drop in farm prices, forced by credit de- 
flation. Europe’s buying power is increasing at the expense 
of American producers. 
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Economic Barriers Are a Positive Good in the World 


Ilk theory underlying the demand for the removal of 
economic barriers, which has become particularly popu- 
lar in Europe recently, looks toward a leveling process in 
national prosperity. It visualizes a condition of affairs such 
that every nation on earth shall be equally poor or equally 
prosperous, with the workmen of various nations paid equal 
wages. It is socialism by nations instead of socialism by 
individuals. It starts out on the hypothesis that all men are 
created free and equal, and remain so through life, and extends 
it to mean that all nations are created equal, and that any 
inequality appearing is unnatural and the result of arbitrary 
and artificial barriers, such as tariffs, which are destructive 
of one nation’s prosperity and promotive of the prosperity of 
others. It contemplates a sort of international trade Utopia. 
Nothing could be more fatal to the human race than 
equality. This man is bad and that man is good, and 
Christianity teaches the bad man to strive to better himself. 
Our whole educational system is based on the thirst for 
improvement. Our civilization is a yearning and striving, a 
struggle for something better, and the system of society we 
have built up we have been able to build up because it 
has rewarded those who achieved more than their neighbors. 
It takes many centuries to produce one Descartes, and one 
Descartes is worth the effort. We invest, say, $10,000 in 
the cultivation of one single mind, but the achievement of 
that one mind may mean more to the world than the accom- 
plishnemt of a million mediocre minds. World progress is the 
progress of the few who draw the masses up to the heights 
they have won. International progress is not the progress of 
nations on the average, but the progress of the forward- 
moving nations that set new standards to which the back- 
ward must approach. 

Setting the degree of progress of the United States, Great 
Britain and France, say, at 100, we do not think that it 
would be of advantage to the world for them to retrograde to 
70 in order to bring the average of world progress up from, 
say, 50 to 70. Just as it would be better for any community 
to have a few 100 per cent men than to have all 70 per cent 
men, so it is better for the world, we think, to have some 100 
per cent nations than to have all nations 70 per cent. 

It is not for us to go back to the standards of other 
nations, but for other nations to come up to our standard. 

When men talk about universal free trade, they are con- 
templating a leveling of world wages. They are dreaming of 
a world standard of living conditions. They have a picture 
in their minds of the identical wage scale for a mechanic in 
Turin as for a mechanic in Detroit, and seem to think that 
this will mean no diminution of the Detroit wage, but simply 
a raising of the Turin wage. In practice, the opposite would 
be the case. The lowest wage is decisive in competitive trade, 
figured in terms of productivity. 

Economic barriers are barriers erected by sensible nations 
to overcome the maleficial effects of that sort of labor in 
nations that are unwise enough to countenance it. Free 
trade would arrive naturally and of its own accord if these 
backward nations raised their labor standard to meet our 
own. They do not want to do that. They prefer the sort 
of free trade which will permit universal exploitation of 
pauper labor. They do not want to bring about free trade by 
constructive effort, but they want to bring it about by break- 
ing down the standards progressive nations have set. The 
very soul of their project is destruction. 


Those who know say that the might and power of Ger- 
many came from a Teutonic professor, resident in Pennsyl- 
vania, who at great length depicted to Bismarck the beneficent 
effects of a protective tariff, convinced that statesman, and, 
through him, put into operation in Germany a similar sys- 
tem. We have to go no further than our own Southern cotton 
tields to see the reverse picture. ‘There traditional allegiance 
to a program of free trade has kept the whole cotton and 
agricultural system in open competition with the lowest paid 
labor on earth. Where the South, as in Spartanburg and 
other Piedmont towns, has literally torn itself away from the 
dominance of cotton and has taken advantage of protective 
tariffs by going in for manufacturing, progress has been 
marvelously fast. Contrast, for instance, the progress in the 
last thirty years of Spartanburg and Columbia with Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina; or of Charlotte and Winston-Salem 
with Wilmington, in North Carolina; or of Atlanta with 
Savannah, or of Birmingham with Mobile. Progress has been 
greater where manufacturing was more abundant, and prog- 
ress least where dependence on free trade and raw agricul- 
tural production has persisted longest. 

If the long staple cotton territory of Florida, Georgia and 
South Carolina, for instance, had been protected against the 
pauper-produced cotton of Egypt, that territory would have 
been rich and prosperous and-in.a position to have fought 
against the boll-weevil. But Egyptian cotton competition kept 
it poor and the industry has been abandoned. Where are 
the rice plantations of South Carolina? They are a memory 
and a tragedy, but they ought to be more thriving today 
than ever before. Free trade compelled their abandonment. 

In his letter of March 21, 1864, to New York workmen, 
Abraham Lincoln said: “Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable; it is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others may become 
rich, and hence is just encouragement to industry and 
enterprise.” 

Not only is property a positive good in the world, but it 
is a positive good for the world that some nations, in it should 
be prosperous, set high standards, have wealth and plenty. 
That one nation should reach such a condition shows that 
others can reach it, too. Lincoln did not advocate that be- 
cause some were poor, all persons of achievement should be 
reduced to the same level. Neither would it be wise, since 
some nations are in difficulty, to reduce to the same status 
those nations which are progressive and prosperous. Yet 
that is what the advocates of international control of busi- 
ness contemplate, and it is what they will bring about if the 
statesmanship of this nation is so stupid as to permit it. 

The most destructive form of selfishness is an unintelligent 
generosity which bankrupts both parties. That is why we 
have organized charities, and those who have studied charity 
in its scientific phases have been virtually unanimous in their 
conclusion that it does more harm than good if indiscriminate. 
It would not be truly a generous thing for this nation to 
devitalize itself in a vain effort to vitalize other nations. 
Our destiny is leadership rather than association, and we 
perform our trué service in the world by showing in practice 
the paths of progress rather than by turning back to put our- 
selves on an equality with those who have not gone forward. 

We want no international tinkering with our economic 
structure. We should make our position on that point so 
absolute and fixed that none would question it. It is a 
blunder to accept the teaching that economic barriers are 
destructive and undesirable things. Economic barriers, on 
the contrary, are in many cases a positive good in the world, 
and that is why they have been utilized so generally through 
all the centuries. 
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TUMULTY TUMULTUOUS. 


E used to think that he possessed a saving sense of 
humor, but the nervous strain and mental contortions 
which have been imposed upon the Secretary to the President 
during these years of muddling and general perversion seems 
to have been his undoing. His speech at Bethesda, Md., the 
other day, shows him to be in a tumult of conflicting ideas. 
If by any chance he is right in his statement of the cir- 
cumstances leading to our occupation of Vera Cruz in 1913, 
then somebody is responsible for having grievously misled 
the people at that time. Mr. Tumulty says that he was on 
the phone that night of April 21, 1914, when Mr. Wilson was 
informed that the Hamburg-American liner Ypirangz yas 
headed for Vera Cruz with 200 machine guns and ammuni- 
tion for President Huerta. Mr. Tumulty says that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “voice came back clear and firm: ‘Order Ad- 
miral Mayo to take Vera Cruz at once.’ ” 

It so happens that Admiral Fletcher was in command of 
the detached squadron of the Atlantic Fleet before Vera 
Cruz at the time. Admiral Mayo was at Tampico, so he could 
not possibly take Vera Cruz “at once.” Early that morning 
Admiral Fletcher landed marines and sailors. This error in 
detail, however, is of small consequence compared with the 
next statement. The country was given to understand that 
Wilsen’s order was to take the custom-house at Vera Cruz 
and co-operate with the local authorities in maintaining order, 
but Mr. 'Tumulty says the command was to “take Vera Cruz.” 
That is a different matter. 


It has been supposed that John Lind had given President 
Wilson to understand that the Mexicans were eager for 
deliverance from Huerta, and that Wilson was at least sin- 
cere in his misguided idealism when he gave his order, be- 
lieving that the people of Vera Cruz would welcome us as 
saviors. It was also understood that Wilson was shocked 
when messages came telling of bloodshed, of resistance, of 
bombardment of the city, regardless of the usual respect 
shown to non-combatants who had no chance to remove to a 
place of safety. It was correctly reported at the time that 
Admiral Fletcher received a message of censure, which cer- 
tainly is implied in the telegram sent by the Admiral at 6 
P. M. on April 21, protesting: “Our men are firing only when 
fired at.” 

If he had been ordered to take Vera Cruz, why should he 
send this apologetic message? Men do not take cities without 
firing at those who resist; the thing is so plain that a level- 
headed naval officer would not waste time to write anything 
so obvious. Moreover, Fletcher’s proclamation to the Alcalde, 
Jefe Politico and citizens of Vera Cruz bears unmistakable 
evidence of the orders he had received. It said: “It has be- 
come necessary for the naval forces of the United States of 
America now at Vera Cruz to land and assume military con- 
trol of the custom wharves of Vera Cruz * * *” A 
commanding officer who had been ordered to take a city would 
not thus alter the avowed purposes of his superior in 
authority. 

In view of this, what are we to think of Mr. Tumulty’s 
quotation from his chief on that fateful morning? “It means 
death. It breaks my heart, but it must be done.” If it 
meant death, why did Admiral Fletcher have to explain be- 
fore nightfall why his men were firing? Then if Mr. 
Tumulty is wrong in these recollections, how much of the 
sentimental whining about the President in the remainder 
of this address are we to accept as true? May not the rest 
of it also be the distortion of a disordered memory? 


It is not reassuring to Mexico, at this moment when she 
is seeking recognition of a respectable de facto Government, 
to have those in high authority at Washington become so 
muddled about the facts relating to their own recent sad 


—<—<—— 


history. For good or ill, serious men in charge of foreign 
Governments like to feel that those with whom they have 
to deal state the circumstance of past relations without con- 
fusion and without regard for the burnish on individual 
reputations. They might think it was dishonest, and Mr. 
Tumulty would regret any such misconceptions. 





VIEWS OF TWO SOUTHERN BANKERS. 


The Cumby State Bank, 
Cumby, Tex., October 23. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I am enclosing herewith my check for $6.50, for which I ask 
that you kindly extend my subscription to your valuable paper 
for one year. I regard the MANUFACTURERS RECORD as the best 
magazine it has ever been my privilege to read. 

J. M. Branom, Cashier. 
The Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, 


Troy, Ala., October 25. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 
Enclosed find check for $6.50 in payment for year’s subscrip- 
tion to your valuable paper. 
A true American cannot afford to support the League of 
Nations covenant as offered by the Democratic candidates. 
A. HENDERSON. 





SOME INTERESTING QUESTIONS RAISED AS 
TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 


Natchez, Miss., October 27. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I have read your reply to Governor Seay in the MANUFACTUR 
ERS ReEcorp of the 21st with very great appreciation. It is sur- 
prising that a man of his intelligence and apparent fairness 
should undertake to prove that there has been no “curtailment of 
credit.” He should read the Cleveland speech of Governor 
Harding, which may be regarded as the official justification of the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board, decided upon at the May 
conference of its directors, with the “Class A” directors and 
“Advisory Council.” 

I took very great interest in the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve law at the time it was being considered by Congress. I 
maintained a rather one-sided correspondence with Senator 
Owen, Hon. Carter Glass, Secretary McAdoo and the President 
regarding it. The issue then was between the bill reported to 
the Aldrich Commission, which had the endorsement and support 
of the city bankers, and the one submitted by the Administration, 
which was undoubtedly the popular measure. I thought that 
the Administration measure was adopted with rather unimpor- 
tant changes. I am sure that my understanding and recollection 
of this matter is the common one. 

I have just read the law with its amendments and the report 
of the Aldrich Monetary Commission, and I find that the Aldrich 
bill in its essential features was adopted, and not the Wilson- 
McAdoo measure. I do not know how I have been deceived, for 
I was keenly interested, and I read everything that was published 
in the press on the subject at the time. I wish to write an 
analysis of the law, which I will make as brief and comprehensive 
as possible, and submit to you for publication in a future issue 
of the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD. As I see it, we can never have 
stable or prosperous conditions in this country until the law is 
changed. We cannot have prosperity on low-priced products, and 
the law does not provide for sufficient currency and credit to per 
mit business to be done on any basis except cheap values. Be- 
sides, business men will not have confidence to go forward when 
they know that there is a Government board at Washington that 
ean check them at will. The most of us are willing to take 
our chances on our judgment of conditions, but not on what a 
governing board will do. GEO. W. ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. Armstrong has raised a very interesting question. 
It is a fact that during the last few days before the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act many radical changes 
were made which greatly altered the original Federal Re- 
serve plan. Some influences which had vigorously opposed 
the bill became very enthusiastic for it as soon as these 
changes were made. 
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Georgia 


NDUSTRIAL leaders of the State of Georgia have under- 

taken a most ambitious and far-seeing program for the 
industrial development of their State, the first step in which, 
recently announced in Atlanta, is a tour of the industrial 
centers of the North and East by 150 Georgians representing 
the most progressive and enterprising industries in the State. 

The tour will start from Atlanta November 17, and will 
last through November 23. The itinerary will embrace Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, Niagara Falls, Boston, New York and 
yarious cities and towns lying in the industrial regions of 
which they are the centers. 

At each town the Georgians will visit leading industrial 
plants, such as the Procter & Gamble Company at Cincinnati ; 
the Rockwood potteries and the Globe-Wernicke Company 
there; the ceramics plants at East Liverpool,O.; the Carnegie 
Steel Works, the Westinghouse Electric Co., the Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Co., the Mellon Institute and the Carnegie Institute 
at Pittsburgh; the Curtis Airplane Works, the Pierce-Arrow 
Company, the Shredded Wheat Biscuit Co. and other places 
near Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 

At each stop they will be entertained by the mayors, 
Rotary clubs and other organizations and individuals, and 
they will make a thorough inspection of the plants to get 
first-hand information and vision of what industry is doing 
for other parts of the country, how it is conducted and 
what possibilities there may be for the enlargement and 
strengthening of industries in Georgia. 

One of the chief objectives of the trip will be the Massa- 
chusettes Institute of Technology at Boston, as the tour, 
while prompted generally by a desire to develop Georgia in- 
dustrially, has for its particular purpose the furthering of 


the Georgia School of Technology’s plans for a_ greater 
Georgia Tech, and a greater industrial Georgia. 
The meeting of industrial leaders in Atlanta, at which 


plans for the tour were made, resulted in enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the Georgia Tech.’s policy for strengthening the 
industrial sinews of the State by training Southern boys in 
engineering, and approval of the tour as the first big step in 
this direction. 

On board the Georgia Industrial Special, among others, 
will be Governor Dorsey of Georgia and President K. G. 
Matheson of the Georgia Tech. The list of those making the 
trip will be limited strictly to 150, as that will be the capac- 
ity of the special train of seven steel Pullmans, diner,. ob- 
servation car and baggage coach. Each man who goes will 
Already, from every part of the State, 
applications are being received to be included in the limited 
list of passengers. 


pay his own expenses. 


Enthusiasm for the tour is running high among industrial 
men throughout Georgia. They have long felt that the South, 
if she but develops her own resources, can add enormously 
to her own wealth and that of the nation; that development 
of her industries will give that diversity of 
wealth which will save her from leaning wholly on agricul- 
ture and cotton for prosperity. The Greater Tech. move- 
ment for a Greater Industrial Georgia is designed to make 
Georgia industrially great by building in Atlanta a Southern 
institution that will be to the South what the Massachusetts 
School of Technology has been to New Engrlan. Since the 
movement began it has been hailed with satisfaction and 
heartily endorsed by industrial men throughout the South, 
and the tour, as the first big step in the movement, is expected 
to awaken even greater enthusiasm. 


power and 


About a quarter of a century ago a number of Georgia 
business men were studying some of the industrial plants of 
New England under the guidance of the late Edward Atkinson 


Business Men to Study Industrial Development in the East 


see some of the biggest plants in Massachusetts. And that 
night when they all gathered around the dinner table a 
Georgia man said, “Now we understand the reason for the 
vast wealth of Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Atkinson replied, “No, you have not seen the chief 
source of Massachusetts’ greatest wealth. Tomorrow I will 
give you the opportunity of doing so.” 

And on the morrow he took them through the highways 
and byways and the smaller streets of Boston and surround- 
ing country, and showed them a vast number of small plants 
run by a few men, generally by,..the owner and a_ few 
assistants. “In these small plants,” said Mr. Atkinson, “you 
see the foundation of Massachusetts’ vast wealth. Out of 
these plants come the great leaders of industry and the 
development of initiative and creative work. In them you 
will find the foundation on which the wealth of all New 
England has been built.” 

A few years ago the writer was examining a clock-making 
plant in New England employing 3000 skilled hands, and the 
story which had often been heard before was repeated by 
one of the officers. “This plant,” said he, “is the outgrowth 
of the invention of the old New England clock by a New 
He made a clock, found it worked and 

He then made another and gradually 


England mechanic. 
sold it to a friend. 
accummulated five or six, and started out on a clock-selling 
campaign carrying them around the country. He sold these 
and took orders for others, and out of that invention has 
grown this plant with its 3000 mechanics.” 

The Georgia people who visit New England will find many 
illustrations of similar work. 

Some years ago, prior to the big industrial development of 
the South, and at a time when Massachusetts was producing 
a larger industrial output than the 14 Southern States, there 
was a gathering at which, so the story goes, there was a 
roll call and a representative from each State was asked to 
speak of the advantages of his State. California’s repre- 
sentative told of the wonderful gold mines which had helped 
to enrich the nation, of the charm of its climate and of other 
Western told of the 
stretches of prairies yielding abundantly of wheat and corn. 


advantages. representatives great 
and of the vast herds of cattle that helped to feed the nation 
Colorado told of the 


mountain ranges bursting with mineral wealth, the Southern 


The representative from marvelous 
men told of cotton and its dominating position in world affairs, 
and of coal and iron and timber. 

When Massachusetts answered to the call, the representative 
from that State said: 
natural advantages of the Pacific Coast. of the West and of 
the South, but I am compelled to tell you that Massachusetts 


“T have listened to the story of the 


has none of them. We have a rugged soil, we produce com 
paratively little of what we eat and nothing of what we turn 
into manufactured products. We have, however, taken the 
cotton and the coal and the iron and the timber of the South, 
we have drawn upon the West for our food supply, upon Cali- 
fornia for the products of its soil,;and based on this wholly 
artificial foundation we have created an industrial develop- 
ment the output of which far exceeds the total manufactured 
product of the entire South. We have utilized our brain 
power and our energy, and, having ‘no natural advantages, we 
have made them do our work.” , 

The South has the brain power and the energy and it has 
unparalleled natural advantages, but it needs to turn these 
things into the most promising channels for the development 
of its vast resources that its wealth may be somewhat in 
proportion to its opportunities. 

The trip to be made by Georgia business men to study the 
achievements of New England and of the East will send 
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many a man home with a new inspiration and a quickened 
determination to make the industrial development and the 
wealth of the South surpass that of other sections in pro- 
portion as their natural resources surpass those of any other 
part of America. Every Southern State could well afford 
to follow Georgia's example. 





HOW TO BENEFIT RAILROADS AND THE 
PUBLIC. 


AILROAD men are beginning to appreciate what it means 

to have the good will of the public, to be courteous in 
dealing with both passengers and with shippers and receivers 
of freight, and to be efficient throughout every detail of the 
business of transportation. Some railroad men have always 
acted as if they understood and appreciated the value of being 
polite, patient and efficient with the public, but they have been 
few in number, while on the contrary, those who have been 
either indifferent or downright rude and inconsiderate when- 
ever inquiry or complaint was made have numbered literally 
thousands. Everyone has painfully realized this ugly truth 
for years, and much hostility in consequence was manifested 
toward the carriers, greatly to their harm. The trials and 
tribulations of the railroads during the last several years have 
aroused their executives generally to an acute realization of 
the evils immediately in their own circles, and most of them 
have set about securing a change of conditions. 

An appreciative communication along’ these lines is a let- 
ter received by the editor of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
from L. E. Faulkner, general manager of the Mississippi Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., and dated October 4, in 
which he says: 

“Your editorial of September 30 on ‘Courtesy, Good-will and 
Efficiency,’ is good. 

“After reading this editorial, I am tempted to send you copies 
of pamphlets which we are mailing to our patrons and employes. 
We recognize the fact that producing and selling transportation 
is not different from producing and selling any commodity. Cour- 
tesy, good-will and efficiency will make any business a success.” 

One of these enclosures is addressed ‘To Our Patrons,” and 
says: 


“The Mississippi Central Railroad Co.’s eager desire is to make 
friends of all its patrons. The business of producing transporta- 
tion is not different from any other business in that the success 
of any business, in a large measure, depends upon its friends. 
We realize that if we are to make friends we must produce efficient 
service in a courteous way. In many instances we have not 
measured up to your reasonable expectation, but it is our purpose, 
with the help of your constructive criticisms, which we earnestly 
solicit, to render you service that will make you satisfied patrons. 
Make your criticisms to me direct and I will be glad to give each 
complaint my personal attention. I would also like to know of 
ony particular good service which our employes render, because 
such reports act as a stimulus toward our efforts for better 
service.” 


This is signed by Mr. Faulkner, as is also the following, 
which is addressed ‘“‘To All Employes” and says: 


“Our ambition should be to make friends of our patrons. No 
business can succeed without friends. The same rule applies to 
the business of producing transportation. Efficient service, pro- 
duced in a courteous way, will make friends. It is perfectly 
natural that the public, which pays our wages, should expect a 
fair return, both in the form of better transportation and in a full 
measure of courteous treatment on the part of every individual 
officer and employe towards the patrons whom we serve. If we 
do not succeed in the business of making friends for the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad Co., then we will fail in the business of 
preducing transportation. We must not forget that the railroad 
wages are paid by the pegple who use the railroad. Satisfied 
patrons receiving good ser¥Vice and courteous treatment are far 
more likely to continue willing to pay the rates necessary to main- 
tain generous wage-levels than are patrons who are poorly served 
or discourteously treated. Let all of us strive to achieve the 
purpose as outlined and each share his or her portion of the 
responsibility.” 


There are two very striking things about these letters. One 


——_—___ 


is in the first ; namely, the invitation of criticism from patrons 
of the road; the other is in the second, emphasizing the fact 
that “generous wage-levels” depend upon securing the friend. 
ship and good-will of patrons. 

These recognitions are remarkable, for hitherto there has 
almost always been displayed resentment whenever there was 
criticism, and there has often been indifference, if not impu- 
dence, concerning the attitude of the public towards the rail- 
roads. While we do not know whether such is a fact, let us 
hope that the officials of all roads will follow the example of 
this one and ‘send letters of a similar character to their 
patrons and their employes. 


~~ 


EXPORTS HAVE INCREASED 3.4 PER CENT, 
WHILE IMPORTS INCREASED 61 PER CENT. 


XPORTS in September amounted to $606,000,000, against 
$578,000,000 in August of this year and $595,000,000 in 
September of last year, reports the Department of Commerce. 
For the nine-months’ period ended with September, 1920. 
the exports were $6,082,000,000, as compared with $5,867,000,- 
000 for last year, an increase of $215,000,000, or 3.4 per cent. 

The September imports amounted to $363,000,000, agzinst 
$513,000,000 in August, 1920, and $435,000,000 in September, 
1919, a decrease of $72,000,000. For the nine-months’ period 
ended with September of fhis year the imports were $4,358,- 
000,000, against $2,697,000,000 during the corresponding period 
last year, an increase of $1,661,000,000, or 61.5 per cent. 

The imports of gold in September amounted to $39,000,000, 
and exceeded those for August by $24,000,000. For the nine 
months ended September of this year the imports of gold 
amounted to $199,000,000, compared with $56,000,000 in the 
same period of last year. 





September exports of gold amounted to $17,000,000, against 
$25,000,000 in August, this year, and $29,000,000 in September, 
1919. For the nine-months’ period the gold exports were 
$259,000,000, as against $226,000,000 last year. Imports of 
silver were $6,500,000 for September and $73,000,000 for the 
nine months. Exports of silver during September amounted 
to $6,600,000, and for the nine-months’ period to $99,000,000, 


+ 


WISE VIEWS EXPRESSED BY PRESIDENT 
WILSON IN HIS “THE NEW FREEDOM.” 


AGE 28—“Don't you know that some man with eloquent 

tongue. without conscience, who did not care for the nation. 

could put this whole country into a flame? Don’t you know 
that this country, from one end to the other, believes that some- 
thing is wrong? What an opportunity it would be for some man 
without conscience to spring up and say: ‘This is the way. Fol- 
low me !’—and lead in paths of destruction.” 





Page 64—“I believe, as I believe in nothing else, in the 
average integrity and the average intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people, and I do not believe that the intelligence of 
America can be put into commission anywhere. I do not 
believe that there is any group of men of any kind to whom 
we can afford to give that kind of trusteeship. 

“I will not live under trustees if I can help it. No group 
of men less than the majority has a right to tell me how | 
have got to live in America. I will submit to the majority 
because I have been trained to do it—though I may some- 
times have my private opinion even of the majority. I do 
not care how wise, how patriotic the trustees may be, I have 
never heard of any group of men in whose hands I am 
willing to lodge the liberties of America in trust. * * * 

“I, for my part, don’t want to belong to a nation, I be- 
lieve that I do not belong to a nation, that needs to be taken 
care of by guardians.” 


Mr. Louis H. Nash of South Norwalk, Conn., in ealling 
attention to these statements by Mr. Wilson, said : ‘“These are 


absolutely unanswerable reasons why we should not adopt 
his League.” 
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Almost Incredible Wealth of Some Chinese and the Vast Possibilities 
for Americans to Lead in Chinese Development. 


HE future of China is one of the great problems confront- 

ing the world today, a problem which is rapidly ceasing 
to be academic. The stake is a large one and the vital inter- 
est of the United States in the immediate and distant future 
of China cannot be questioned. 

Only recently, in an extended interview given to the press 
by Mr. Guy Morrison Walker, a distinguished financier of New 
York city, it was pointed out that even today, under the pres- 
ent somewhat chaotic conditions in China, that country is a 
more hopeful field for the extension of American enterprise 
and capital than any European or other foreign country. Mr. 
Walker emphasizes the well-known attitude of friendliness 
on the part of China toward this country and toward virtually 
all Americans, and shows how important it is that we main- 
tain this friendly relation. 

The Chinese, like ourselves, are great traders. They are 
natural merchants, and they have been in business for thou- 
sunds of years. The natural wealth of their country is beyond 
computation ; it is tremendously rich in valuable minerals, and 
must one day, probably soon, receive the benefit of European 
or American capital in developing its industrial possibilities, 
building railroads and factories, and otherwise enabling that 
mighty people to take the first step in the utilization of their 
really marvelous potential wealth. 

Frequently in the past, Mr. Walker says, it has been the un- 

fertunate custom of European and also American promoters, 
when financing an undertaking or selling machinery and equip- 
ment to the Chinese, to charge greatly in excess of the legiti- 
mate demands of the transaction, and he cites as one instance 
the cost of railroad construction, ranging from $80,000 to 
$150,000 a mile, when, at the same time, similar construction 
was being carried forward profitably in our own country at a 
cost of $15,000 a mile. 
“The Chinaman deals honestly with his own people and with 
others, and he trusts those with whom he deals. For that 
reason it is particularly unfortunate that shortsighted and 
very often unscrupulous promoters have taken as their share 
of the profits vastly more than the proportion to which they 
were entitled. It has a doubly bad effect in that it not only 
tends to make China suspicious of outside foreign financing 
which is so essential to her development, but it, at the same 
time, retards development plans already under way. 

A strong plea is made by Mr. Walker for the opportunities 
which the country presents to the honest American, as the 
Chinese are very friendly to us, and they will be sincerely 
grateful for honest leadership, which we can furnish. 

In discussing the necessity for trading directly with the 
Chinese instead of through the Japanese or other middlemen, 
and thus having to pay several profits, Mr. Walker says: 
“tT have a friend who deals in Chinese oils—soya bean, peanut 
and the so-called wood oils, which are the basis of varnishes. 
He had been working through a Japanese middieman. I re- 
cently showed him that he had been paying just three prices— 
ard net gaining Chinese friendship.” 

Mr. Walker continues: “If we are to build up a Chinese 
trade, our people must learn China. One of our American 
banks, wishing to establish branches in the Far East, con- 
sulted me. I told them of the number of rich men in China. 
They are afraid to deposit in a Chinese bank, because that 
would put them in the power of the bankers. They can safely 
deposit in French and British banks. They would prefer to 
deal with American banks, but there are but few, and they 
are not ideally managed.” 

Mr. Walker then speaks of the necessity for dealing with 
the Chinese in their own language and respecting their trade 


customs, This is essential in dealing with any other foreign 
country, and it is no less important in China. 

In discussing the mineral resources of China Mr. Walker 
suys: “The wealth of China is beyond computation. During 
the revolution of 1911 a certain prince went to the Dutch 
Asiatic Bank in Tientsin and asked to rent some storage- 
rooms. They showed him some big, unused vaults under the 
bank. He rented the whole basement and moved his treasure 
in. Don't let anyone think it is a misprint when you write 
that this amounted to $400,000,000 in gold and silver—mostly 
silver, of course—alone. He was one of four or five princes 
who had had the same chances to get money. The others 
deubtless had as much. 

“I knew an ordinary merchant in one of the smaller ports. 
1 knew he was rich. I have since learned that he possessed 
in actual silver 1,800,000 tael. One tael is one and one-third 
ounces. And there is not a safety-deposit vault in China. 

“Since the war bean-oil prices have been going up and 
growers have become wealthy. They have received all their 
money in silver. 

“In order to protect it they have been melting it and pour- 
ing it into holes in the ground, where it has formed masses so 
great that thieves cannot steal it. When its owners have 
needed money they have laboriously chiseled off that which 
they have required.” 

Mr. Walker then says that there has been manifested in 
China little interest in gold, and little is to be seen of the metal 
there, although there are rich mines. He says further that 
the Chinese will gladly trade away their gold for silver, but 
in the face of this statement it must be borne in mind that 
the Chinese are, at the present time, importing gold from this 
country. 

“Incredible wealth,” he says, “is waiting over there to be 
entrusted to Americans who deserve the trust of Chinese who 
will be glad to give it. We must play straight and work hard. 
We must build China’s railways if for no other reason than 
because only American practice meets China’s needs. The 
small European carriages are not suitable, Big American cars 
will be crowded to suffocation. We must start China’s bank- 
ing system. We must introduce machine manufacture into 
China. We must develop Chinese mines, 

“We can help China toward good government. It has been 
prevented only by the use of Japanese money to promote 
trouble. A well-governed province always produces Japanese 
bribery and, if necessary, bandit bands to overset its worthy 
government. 

“Treaties may be all right,” concludes Mr. Walker, “but I 
believe more in America’s 100,000,000 plus China’s 400,000,000, 
always calm and peaceful; always ready, but never anxious 
tu be otherwise, and therefore a stabilizing influence to the 
wise throughout the world, than I can believe in little groups 
of modern wire-pulling statesmen. 

“Remember, the Chinese are only tinted Yankees, They are 
like us Americans. That is why they like us. When our peo- 
ple know them, as a few of us already do, we shall tike them 
as well as they like us.” 

ee ee eee 
Fertile Soil. 


W. C. CHEYNE, Council Bluffs, lowa.—Enclosed herewith find Chi 
cago exchange for $6.50—one year's subscription to the Manrrac 
TURKERS RECOKD, us per enclosed card. 

I have received all the numbers to date. so if there is no skip be 
tween last week’s issue and the arrival of my renewal everything will 
be O. K. 

The principles you advocate meet my hearty appreval, and I hope 
the seed you are sowing will fall on fertile soil, or rather continue to. 
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Secretary Houston Arbitrarily Compelled Suspension 
of War Finance Corporation Activities Declares 


Kugene Meyer, Jr. 


[Eugene Meyer, Jr., formerly head of the War Finance Corporation, delivered in Washington, last 
week, before the representatives of agriculture who had assembled in emergency conference to consider 
ways and means of preventing general disaster, one of the most important and informative addresses of the 


period. 


tion by the War Finance Corporation, was guilty of ‘ 


He showed conclusively that Secretary Houston, in his argument against the resumption of opera- 
‘important inaccuracies,’ and he demonstrated, like- 


wise, that the object of Congress in enlarging the powers of the War Finance Corporation was to guard 


against the losses incidental to just the sort of international trade condition that now exists. 


Mr. Meyer’s 


address is printed below in virtually complete form, and should be read by every person who wishes to obtain 
an accurate picture of the status of American business as influenced by the refusal of Secretary Houston 
to permit the War Finance Corporation to function.—<=ditor Manufacturers Record. | 


By EUGENE 


The subject that is troubling the country is a subject that has 
been occupying most of my thought, I may say, almost since the 
Armistice, along with the manufacturers and bankers and par- 
ticularly the producers of agricultural products. The War 
Finance Corporation was an organization created by an act of 
Congress with $500,000,000 capital, all of which was paid in and 
all of which is still in the War Finance Corporation. It had 
authority to borrow on its own obligations up to $3,000,000,000, 
but it never borrowed over $200,000,000, and that was in April, 
1919, at the time that Congress adjourned without making any 
railroad appropriation. The bonds were sold to meet the financial 
requirements of the railroads in order to keep them operating. 
They were not earning their operating expenses in some cases 
at that time. We found a way to finance them with the help 
of bankers who were called upon to co-operate. I think we 
loaned about $125,000,000 or $150,000,000 at that time to the 
railroads and to the railroad administration, and the bankers 
loaned about twice as much more to take care of them during the 
period while Congress was adjourned. When Congress reassem- 
bled in June they made the necessary appropriation. 


All of these war functions, however, have nothing to do with 
the activity of the War Finance Corporation in connection with 
financing the export of American products. That was an 
additional power granted by Congress just before adjournment 
on March 3, 1919, and signed by the President on March 3, 1919, 
while he was over here on his visit during the peace conference. 
The act provided that not over $1,000,000,000 at any one time 
might be used by the War Finance Corporation to assist the 
export of American products and the period for which it was 
authorized was “until the expiration of one year after the 
termination of war between the United States and the German 
yovernment as fixed by proclamation of the President.” It is 
quite true that when that law was passed Congress. as well as 
the people, might have expected that the proclamation «f 
by the President would have happened by this time, but ‘one 
year after the proclamation of peace by the President” could not 
conceivably have been before this time, so far as the intention 
of the Congress is concerned. 

The Secretary asked the directors of the War Finance Cor- 
poration to discontinue operating under that authorization, and 
the Board discontinued in accordance with the request of the 
Secretary on May 10, 1920. He was the chairman of the board 
of directors and it was quite impractical to operate against the 
Secretary’s wish. As a matter of fact, the Secretary had the 
power to veto any bond issue contemplated by the War Finance 
Corporation, through the authority, under which all issues of 
bonds of the corporation must be approved as to terms and 
prices, by the Secretary of the Treasury. This control is a very 
wise provision in order to make such an important financial body, 
the capital of which had been entirely subscribed by the United 
States Government, operate in harmony with broad Treasury 
policies. It never was intended, so far as I know, that he should 
have the power to terminate the activity of the corporation in 
the way he did. But apart from the questions of what Congress 








*From address delivered at Conference of National Board of Farm 
Organizations at Washington, October 29, 1920, by Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
former managing director of War Finance Corporation. 


MEYER, JR. 


intended or what was authorized by the law, the Secretary stated 
that it was discontinued on grounds of policy because “business 
is prosperous and involuntary unemployment is negligible.” That 
was his statement, and at the time it appeared to be a true 
statement, although I did not agree with the policy. 


Question—-Wasn’t the whole purpose of the Act to do 
this export business after the war practically was over? 

Mr. Meyer: The law was passed four months after the Armis- 
tice, so it couldn’t be otherwise. Assuming that the Secretary 
in some degree may have appeared justified at the time in sus- 
pending financing foreign trade a new condition now has arisen 
namely, business is no longer prosperous and involuntary unem- 
ployment is very far from negligible. In fact, it is growing 
rapidly greater all the time. 

The War Finance Corporation is in full possession of all the 
funds it originally had, less the amounts which are employed now 
in loans. It has the legal power, according to the law, te lend 
until one year after the proclamation of peace by the President. 
and it has the power to raise its own funds by selling its own 
obligations to investors. 

In my opinion and in the opinion of competent banking experts 
it can sell its bonds on terms that would be reasonable; that is 
to say, on terms that would raise money Which could be used 
to export agricultural products and other goods, to people who 
cannot buy without some unusual assistance, owing to the excep- 
tional conditions. The question might be asked, would they buy? 
Would business result were the corporation allowed to function? 
I have made some inquiries and I have been assured by people 
who were just negotiating for very extensive business arrange- 
ments at the time we suspended operations that there would be a 
large amount of business done which is not now being done, and 
which cannot be done without assistance from the War Finance 
Corporation. I think that is a very interesting and important 
point, whether if permitted it would actually function. 


Question—What was the attitude of mind of the other 
members of the Board of Directors with regard to con- 
tinuing at the time the Secretary discontinued? 

Mr. Meyer: In a communication to a gentleman from 
Memphis I stated that a substantial part of the Board of 
Directors was in disagreement with the Secretary. No dividing 
vote was taken on it because the Secretary’s request was prac- 
tically a command. We could not have operated against his 
express desire, and all we did was to pass a resolution agreeing, 
on account of his request, to suspend advances. 

I call your attention to the fact that in his statement he used 
the word “suspend,” and the mere use of the word “suspend,” in 
my opinion, ought to mean, if it means anything, that in case 
of need resumption would naturally follow. 

On the point of the ability of the War Finance Corporation 
to raise its own funds, very large amounts of securities are now 
being sold without difficulty. Only yesterday $30,000,000 of 
bonds of an important and very sound industrial concern were 
sold in less than an hour. While they are perfectly good, they 
cannot be considered quite as good as War Finance Corporation 
bonds. A few days ago $50,000,000 of short-time notes were sold 
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by a syndicate of banks for a large mail-order concern. There 
is every evidence that it would be possible to raise all the money 
needed up to $250,000,000 or $500,000,000 within the next few 
months from the market on fair terms. 

I think we need the War Finance Corporation as a stabilizing 
influence at this time of disordered marketing conditions. The 
country’s business is going down hill without adequate brakes 
and the War Finance Corporation would prove a steadying 
influence. It is needed as much for the confidence it would 
inspire as for the actual funds it would advance. When the 
War Finance Corporation was in existence it was valuable not 
only for the amount of money actually involved where it helped, 
but it was able to assist many a situation by bringing people 
in co-operative touch, by showing them how things might be 
done even without the use of the actual funds of the War Finance 
Corporation and by getting bankers to co-operate with the indus- 
tries of the country. 

I think it is unfortunate that anybody should stigmatize the 
legitimate efforts of people who are engaged in trying to market 
their products in an orderly way to the best advantage, as trying 
to maintain inflated prices. I haven’t heard a word since I have 
been here about trying to maintain inflated prices, and I do not 
uuderstand that sensible men such as you represent expect to 
maintain inflated prices in a period such as we are going through. 
I think the business men of the country as a whole are in entire 
sympathy with the idea of marketing the agricultural products of 
the country in an orderly way, with a view to maintaining pro- 
duction as far as possible under ‘the present difficult conditions, 
with a fair profit for the producers. The bankers, the manu- 
facturers and the merchants, I can assure you, are in entire 
sympathy with that point of view. 

The Edge law, which was passed about a year ago, furnishes 
a way in which some financing ought to be done for foreign 
trade. The one which has been formed expected to borrow money 
from the War Finance Corporation, but owing to our suspension 
they have not done any business except domestic discount busi- 
ness which may have nothing to do with foreign trade. 4 num- 
ber of other such institutions were about to be formed in con- 
nection with propositions which were being submitted to us at 
the time the War Finance Corporation suspended. They were 
all dropped. At the Bankers’ Convention they passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing the formation of a $100,000,000 Edge Law Bank 
for the purpose of financing foreign trade, the funds to be raised 
largely by selling securities to investors in this country. That 
is the kind of thing to which we must look for the permanent 
solution. The War Finance Corporation, if it were to resume, 
would only do so temporarily in order to encourage the forma- 
tion of institutions that must handle it permanently. The bankers 
also passed a resolution to raise about $6,000,000 to form an 
Edge Law Bank to handle cotton from the South. But these 
things are going to take time. It took us months to work out 
the machinery under which we were doing business at the time 
we suspended in accordance with a request of the Secretary. 

Webb law export corporations would be helpful too, and I 
think that some of the sections of the country represented by you 
gentlemen where there is special opportunity for export on ac- 
count of having a market on the other side, should arrange to 
form Webb Export Corporations, which are combinations for the 
sale of goods in foreign countries without fear of prosecution by 
the Sherman anti-trust law. 

In my opinion what is interfering more than anything else with 
an orderly market, is the state of mind that exists in the market. 
Not only are people refusing to buy to some extent on account 
of inability, but beyond that, they are afraid to buy at any price. 
As long as you have a continuously declining market, such as you 
had in cotton up to a week ago, mills are afraid to buy because 
if they buy today the price may be 2 cents lower tomorrow. Now 
the panic in the market end of it may come from a 10 per cent 
surplus. It doesn’t have to be from a 100 per cent surplus, and 
if you introduce an element which will take care of perhaps only 
a small part of the whole, you might restore the element of confi- 
dence by which normal functioning is resumed. I know of mills 
who have bought recently that had been afraid up to the last 
week or 10 days. But they see there is discussion of the resump- 
tion of the War Finance Corporation and certain other things 
that reassure them, and they have bought some cotton for the 


first time in a long while. The retailer is afraid to buy and the 
jobber won’t carry any stock and the mill won’t operate. If 
the mill doesn’t operate, how are they going to move the stuff? 
This is a problem of restoring confidence in prices on some basis. 
A mechanism that would furnish even a moderate amount of 
capital for exporting goods that cannot now be exported would, 
in my opinion, be an important point in the restoration of the 
confidence that is needed to make the business of the country 
flow more freely. A moderate amount of money will bring about 
a big result in confidence in the situation, because confidence 
today is entirely lacking, and that is the thing that is needed 
more than anything else. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his address on October 19 
to the bankers said that the situation calls for individuals and 
communities to return to the normal degree of self help and self 
reliance. I think so much as it can be done it should be done— 
nobody disputes that—but by the cutting off of American trade 
with a large part of the world, where formerly we used to have 
a very important outlet, an abnormal condition is created, and 
therefore when the Secretary appeals to us to return to the 
normal processes and the normal self help, he tries to create a 
situation which we would all like to see—he tries to picture a 
situation we would all like to see, but which we all know 
is an impossible thing to realize. We cannot delude ourselves 
that things are normal as long as the present technical state of 
war exists. The way to make it more normal more quickly is to 
do everything we can in an exceptional way, in a temporary 
way, if you like, to restore normal economic relations, even if 
our international political relations, owing to unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, have been destroyed. 

As one reason for not restoring the activity of the War 
Finance Corporation the Secretary said that the Government 
should not be in the banking business. Reading it, it seemed so 
plausible to me I was almost inclined to applayd, but plausible 
though it may be, the fact is that the Government is in the 
banking business and will be in the banking business. It sells 
and buys its own and other countries’ securities. It takes 
deposits like any other bank, through the postal savings system. 
It holds stock in the banks of the farm loan system. It is doing 
an internal exchange business and it is doing a foreign exchange 
business, through the money order department. It deposits 
money with banks, just as banks do, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself, as chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the greatest banking power in the world, 
is in daily contact and in daily exercise of banking functions. 
The statement that we should not be in the banking business 
makes an appeal to those of us who are ready to agree that the 
Government should not do this and should not do that. The fact 
is that we are not restored to the commercial and economic 
relations of peace, and the power which was given to the War 
Finance Corporation for this period is still called to continue 
because of the continuance of these abnormal economic and com- 
mercial conditions, which not entirely but to a great extent 
are responsible for the confusion in the commerce and industry 
in the United States at this time, in my opinion. 

The Secretary stated that the War Finance Corporation had 
no money of its own—those were his words. Bankers who 
attended the meeting where he addressed them said to me: “The 
War Finance Corporation has no money; the Secretary said 
they had no funds.” ‘The fact is that all of that $500,000,000 of 
paid-in capital is there yet. They have about $120,000,000 of 
outstanding loans, some of which are being paid off all the time. 
The rest of it is in the form of cash on deposit with the Treasury 
of the United States. It is therefore not correct to say that 
the War Finance Corporatién has no funds. It is as incorrect 
as it would be if you were to go to a bank and deposit your 
money with the bank, which is what the Treasury is for the 
War Finance Corporation, its banker, and then the bank told you 
“You have no money.” What would you think of that? That 
is what the Secretary’s statement is. The fact is that the War 
Finance Corporation has $375,000,000 on deposit with the Treas- 
ury of the United States subject to its demands and calls, by reso- 
lution of the Board of Directors, of which the Secretary is the 
chairman. But I do not say that the War Finance Corporation 
should use the money which is on deposit with the Secretary 
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of the Treasury. I think it would be better to raise the money 
that was needed by issuing its own bonds, and its capital stock 
would never need to be touched. It could remain there simply 
as a basis for the corporation’s obligations, which would be issued 
to the public, and which, of course, would be represented by good 
securities. 

Now, the question as to whether or not the restoration of that 
activity would result in inflation. Some people have maintained 
that it would. I maintain that it would have the opposite effect. 
Inflation may come from expanding loans on goods that are not 
marketed. Put this process of raising money from investors by 
the War Finance Corporation and using it to finance the export 
of goods would result in deflation, in my opinion, because the 
goods would move the market and be consumed and the debts 
incurred would be paid off within a reasonable time. Meanwhile, 
as soon as the goods moved the farmer would be able to sell 
them to that extent; he would be able to pay off the bank; and 
the bank would be able to pay off the Federal Reserve Bank. 
so that it would really be an important part in deflation, and 
would not tend to inflation at all. 

The Secretary stated in his speech that everything should be 
done to assist in the gradual and orderly marketing of farmers’ 
products, and this is the one thing that he could do now which 
would be a material contribution to assist in that orderly market- 
ing of the products. 

The Secretary very properly connects the present situation 
with the question of general financial conditions, in which gen- 
eral condition the question of thrift and savings is very important, 
and he said that “the Treasury is committed to a continuance 
of the Government savings plan and expects to push a campaign 
for the sale of these securities during the coming year. That 
the campaign has been effective is illustrated not only by the 
savings invested in these securities but also by a general spirit of 
thrift which has been developed.” The figures of war savings 
certificates show really a deplorable decline month by month, 
which in proportion to the amount of expense that is being 
incurred to sell them is an insignificant amount. Not only are 
they only selling two and one-half millions a month, but they are 
being called upon to repay from 12 to 15 and even 18 millions 
a month of those they have sold. How that can be considered 
a successful campaign I do not understand. As a matter of fact, 
in the last year the postal savings department lost 10 millions out 
of their deposits, more than they ever lost in any preceding year. 
Are any of you gentlemen here in agreement with the Secretary’s 
statement that there is a general spirit of thrift? I think he 
is the only man that has detected it. 

The secretary’s speech is full of important inaccuracies. 
Among other statements he made was that England sti.! he™! 
$3,000,000,000 in American securities. Now, if that were 
it would be clear that England would not need any help from 
us, but it does not happen to be true. There are some over there 
who won’t sell American investments at any price. Now, the 
buying power that came from the holding of a great quantity of 
American investments before the war is exhausted, as fas as 
England is concerned, in my opinion. 

The Secretary expressed general feelings hopefully for the 
situation and then he presented a statistical table showing the 
growth of wealth in Europe from 1880 to 1914. That has noth- 
ing to do with the present demoralized condition and disorganiza- 
tion of European industry. I feel that at a time of greatest 
economic distress on both sides of the Atlantic and at a moment 
when Europe is turning anxiously in our direction for help, but 
most of all for leadership, it is regrettable that the only 
comforting and constructive contribution the Secretary of 
the Treasury can make is a statistical table of the growth 
of wealth of nations from 1880 to 1914, and I might say by 
the way, that Professor Friday of the University of Michigan, 
in a book just published, states that of all economic statistics, 
the most reliable are those which concern the wealth of nations. 





The semi-annua! meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held in Jacksonville, Fla., on Novem- 
ber 17 at the Hotel Mason. Important matters pertaining to the 
industry will be discussed. 


———__ 


Deflation Policy of Federal Reserve Board Affecting 
All Activities. 
Red Oak, Va., October 23. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Please find enclosed check for $6.50 for renewal of subscription 
to your valuable paper. 

I am also enclosing two letters from a wagon factory, one dated 
August 11, 1920, and the other October 21, 1920, to show you 
what the Federal Reserve Board is doing for the small lumber 
manufacturer. 

I am also enclosing a copy of a letter I wrote Hon. R. A. James 
of Danville, Va., who is running for Congress on the Democratic 
ticket. He has also been State chairman for some years. You can 
use this copy and this letter any way you wish. 

Mr. James did not reply by mail, neither have I seen any refer- 
ence to it in his paper. D. F. DUNLop. 

The letter of August 11 refers to a shipment of wagon material, 
lumber, ete., the factory having invited bids for various supplies 
earlier in the year, when business was evidently good. The Octo- 
ber 21 letter announces that the factory is altogether out of the 
market and will not want anything until after the first of the 
year, apparently showing the wilting effect on all business of the 
deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board, as Mr. Dunlop 
points out. The James letter follows: 

(Copy.) 
Red Oak, Va., October 11. 
Mr. R. A. James, 
Danville, Va.: 

Dear Sir—You have always known me as a Democrat, but 
owing to the policy of the Federal Reserve Board and Secretary 
of the Treasury D. F. Houston, backed by the Administration, I 
cannot vote for Mr. Cox. 

Furthermore, I will not vote for any candidate who is not 
opposed to the present credit restriction and radical deflation now 
being forced upon us by the Federal Reserve Board, blocking busi- 
ness, bankrupting many farmers and other lines of business. 

I have been through many panics, but this one is worse than 
any of the old so-called “Wall Street panics.” 

Senator Owen should know more about the Federal Bank sys- 
tem than any member of the Federal Reserve Board, and he has 
been the most severe critic of their policy. 

Simp! because the Federal Reserve Banks are a creation of the 
Democratic party is no reason that it should be immune from 
attack by any honest Democratic candidate. 


Yu are bound to admit the policy referred to is seriously injur- 
ing the tobacco grower, also the cotton producer, the merchant; 
in fact, every producer and handler of products. 

I hope you can see your way clear to put yourself on record as 
promising to do all you can to remove the monarchal power of the 
Federal Reserve Board. It is distressing to think that the leading 
Democrats will stand idly by and see a policy forced upon the 
people which is reasonably sure to break the “Solid South,” simply 
because this ruinous policy is being forced upon us by other Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. D. F. Houston practically says so long as he is Treasurer 
he will not be a party to assisting the farmer in holding his to- 
bacco for higher prices. In this statement he as much as says 
that HE controls the Federal Banks. Can you stand for a self- 
asserted monarch? Don’t you think you owe your people more 
than your party? 

A miracle only will save the party now, not only from defeat 
utter, but a broken “Solid South.” 

The people are not interested in a League. Their domestic 
troubles are too heavy for their thoughts to turn in other direc- 
tions. You can’t interest a starving man in nature scenery. It is 
not too late to save your people, but I am of the opinion that 
everyone who sticks to the Federal Reserve Board and the mon- 
arch will go down with the ship. 


It is a great pity, the tragedy now being enacted. 
I would appreciate your publishing this in the Register. 


Yotrs truly, 
D. F. DuUNLop. 
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$15,000,000 Industrial Development in 


Locust Point Section of Baltimore 


AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD AND COCA-COLA 
COMPANY ENGAGED IN VAST PROGRAM OF DEVELOPMENT—HUGE REFINERY AND 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS NOW UNDER WAY. 


Upwards of $15,000,000 is being expended in industrial improve- 
ments in the Locust Point section of Baltimore. 


In addition to the operation at capacity of the many industrial 
plants there, the American Sugar Refining Co. of New York is 
erecting a mammoth refinery, to be the most modern and econom- 
ical in the world; the Coca-Cola Company of Atlanta, Ga., is 
erecting a complete syrup refinery and manufacturing plant, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is improving its lines and yards 
in line with the industrial developments. It is predicted that 
within a few years there will be no dwellings at the point, owing 
to the great industrial developments now in progress and the effect 
this will have upon the location of other industries there. 


American Sugar Refining Co. 


Work is progressing rapidly on the large plant of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. being erected north of Fort avenue, which 
divides the Point into two halves. The entire project, covering 21 
acres, is a beehive of industry. Before work actually got under 
way careful plans were made to insure against delays as far as 
possible, and the speed with which the work is now being rushed 
is the result, materials of all kinds having been accumulated over 
a period of many months. The property acquired by the refinery 
fronts for about a quarter of a mile on the northwest branch of 
the Patapsco, and extends as far south as Fort avenue, taking in 
the former property of the Piedmont-Mt. Airy Guano Co., Armour 
Fertilizer Works, the George’s Creek Coal Co. and a small area 
purchased from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The tracks of the 
Baltimore & Ohio pass through the tract to the coal piers on the 
east and to the main Locust Point yards. 


Every facility has been provided for the economical handling of 
materials of all kinds coming into the plant. The part of the tract 
below the Baltimore & Ohio yards is devoted to storage of steel, 
bricks, lumber, reinforcing steel for concrete and similar materials. 
Spur lines have been run into this area, which presents the appear- 
ance of a huge lumber and brick yard, and it is only necessary to 
see this storage yard to get an idea of the enormous size of the 
undertaking. 

The land north of the coal yards has been excavated to a depth 
of about 20 feet below the level of the tracks, placing it on a level 
a few feet above the water line. When the tracks are removed a 
concrete bulkhead will be erected as a retaining wall. All of the 
factory buildings, wharves, storage buildings, etc., will be placed 
upon concrete foundations supported by wooden piles, thousands 
of which are being driven by more than half a dozen piledrivers 
scattered throughout the tract. Indeed, it seems that the entire 
waterfront area has been covered with piles driven about three or 
four feet apart. These piles are stored on the northeast corner 
of the tract, and are brought to the job as needed, handled by 
locomotive cranes. 

For handling materials many spurs from the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad have been run into the area where construction is now 
under way. The old piers that were on the property purchased 
have been put to good use to enable the efficient handling of sup- 
plies. Sand and gravel are being obtained locally by lighters. A 
large part of the material is unloaded into hoppers on the ends of 
the piers and discharged directly into concrete mixers placed on 
the piers, together with cement storage warehouses of large ca- 
pacity. Adjacent to the piers have been built two concrete dis- 
tributing towers over 200 feet high, located in about the center of 
the waterfront line near the water’s edge. The first pile was 
driven on May 17, and on August 12 the first concrete was poured. 

Besides the land piledrivers, a large number of water piledrivers 
are at work completing bulkhead and wharf work. In addition, 
dredges are at work deepening the water to a depth to make dock- 
ing of large vessels possible at the plant’s dock. The site is but 


300 feet upstream from the terminus of the 35-foot channel in 
saltimore harbor. 

In designing the buildings much study was given to producing 
a distinctive exterior result, and to light and ventilation problems, 
cleanliness, satisfactory floor surfaces and welfare provisions for 
employes. The buildings have all been designed upon the basis 
of standard bays, each bay having a column at each corner. The 
undertaking when finished will comprise a complete installation 
providing for the refining and delivery of sugar. Great care has 
been paid to installation of proper equipment at every point of 
manufacture, and no less attention has been directed to methods 
for handling and shipping the finished product. Ample surplus 
terminal facilities will be provided for storage of raw materials 
and supplies, together with finished products. All of the plant 
buildings will be of fireproof construction, to be of reinforced con- 
crete and with steel sash, providing plenty of light and ventila- 
tion. 3ricks will be used in a number of the buildings, and the 
electric-lighting facilities will be modern in every respect. The 
buildings will range from one to nine stories in height. 

As typical of the manner in which each detail is given attention, 
there has been established a complete yard for pre-casting concrete 
window and door blocks, ete., for use in the structure west of the 
site of building operations. Two narrow-gauge elevated tracks 
have been run into the yard, so that concrete mixed at the end of 
the yard can be distributed to forms placed between and on either 
side of the elevated tracks with the greatest ease. Hundreds of 
these blocks are being cast and numbered and stored until con- 
struction has advanced to such a stage that they will be needed. 

Offices of the representatives of the refinery, together with the 
force of Stone & Webster, Inc., and Charles T. Main, have been 
located in a large two-story brick building near the site of opera- 
tions, so that there can be co-operation between those engaged in 
the work. The firm of Charles T. Main of Boston made the detail 
designs of all buildings, with the exception of the boiler-house, and 
Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, will design the boiler-house and 
erect the buildings. The consulting board of the sugar company 
will have direct charge of details of design and layout of the 
process equipment and installation. Every effort is being made to 
make this the most modern and economical refinery in the world. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is making extensive improve- 
ments in the vicinity of the American Sugar Refining Co. plant 
because the company has purchased from the railroad the land 
now occupied by the coal yards supplying the private piers east of 
it. A new yard is accordingly being established north of Fort 
avenue and south of the present location. Upon the completion of 
the new yards the present yards will be removed and the site occu- 
pied by one of the principal buildings comprising the refinery 
group. The present yard is fed by a line crossing from the River- 
side yards at Lawrence street and Key Highway. This line will 
be eliminated with the completion of the new yards, which will be 
supplied by two tracks from the main Riverside yards running east 
and then turning north and crossing under Fort avenue by means 
of a bridge now being constructed. At the north end of the new 
yards two tracks will be built through Nicholsun street to connect 
with the Locust Point yards on the east. 

The total work involves about 250,000 cubic yards of excava- 
tion, providing for tracks from Riverside and the new yards. 

Because of the tracks passing under Fort avenue, a bridge will 
be required there. It will be of reinforced concrete, with a span 
of 30 to 35 feet, with a width of 82% feet. This bridge will be 
provided with two abutments, so that when more tracks are put 
in the structure can easily be widened. A temporary wooden 
bridge has been erected south of Fort avenue to care for traffic, 
two street-car tracks and two driveways being placed upon it. 
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Because of the construction of the bridge, all the sewer pipes. 
water lines, gas and electric lines leading into Locust Point will 
have to be changed. 


The work began on August 1, and will extend over a period of 
probably 10 months. The Empire Engineering Co. of Baltimore 
has the contract for the excavating and for the erection of the 
bridge. 


Coca-Cola Company. 


Ground was broken on September 1 for the large manufacturing 
plant of the Coca-Cola Company, to be located on the south side 
of Fort avenue and west of the two tracks entering the new yard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from Riverside yards. This 
new plant will cover a tract 196x496 feet, will be entirely of fire- 
proof reinforced concrete construction, of flat slab design, with 
brick curtain walls, octagonal supporting columns and having 
steel sash, making it a daylight factory. The roof will be of con- 
crete slab design, with a gravel and tar covering. 

The factory consists of three principal sections, storage and 
cooperage, manufacturing, and office and storage sections, respec- 
tively. The section fronting on Fort avenue contains the general 
offices and storerooms, together with a complete sugar-refining 
plant. This unit is to be five stories high without basement, and 
186x227 feet. The office floors will be of hardwood laid upon 
wooden sleepers, with cinders between. The syrup refinery will 
consist of a plant occupying an area of about 3500 square feet on 
each of the five floors, besides an area provided for storage of the 
raw products. Sugar syrup will be made here to be used in manu- 
facturing Coca-Cola. 

Adjacent to this unit will be the manufacturing unit, a two- 
story building 164x186 feet, and here will be confined all the 
manufacturing processes. This building will have a basement be- 
neath it for storage purposes. In the rear will be a storage and 
cooperage plant one story high and 104x211 feet, containing a 
basement and a sub-basement. Part of the basement will be used 
for a garage, size 40x60 feet, the remainder to be devoted to stor- 
age purposes, while the sub-basement will house the boiler-room, 
which will contain two boilers, provision being made for the in- 
stallation of a third if necessary. There will also be coal bunkers, 
ash and coal conveyors, and the boilers will be automatically fired. 
The boiler-room will be located in the southeast corner of the 
factory. 

Along the east side of the factory will be a loading platform, 
alongside of which will be a siding from the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad lines. Here all carload shipments will be handled. West 
of the manufacturing unit, and between the storage and office 
units, will be another shipping platform, from where all shipments 
of less than carload lots will be handled, this to include practically 
all delivery. It will be a covered platform 20 feet wide and 164 
feet long. 

In the rear of the plant will be a storage yard 300 feet long and 
about 200 feet wide. 

The building will be modernly equipped. It will be heated by 
steam, lighted by electricity, and have fire protection furnished by 
a 30,000-gallon tank placed above one of the elevator supports. 
There will be automatic devices for conveying barrels, ete.. 
throughout the plant, and electric elevators. The shipping doors 
will be of the steel rolling type, while the other doors will be of 
pressed steel construction. It is doubtful if any wood trim will 
be found in the factory. Central station power will be used for 
lighting and operating the electrical apparatus. 

Sand and gravel for concrete work are being received via cars 
on the company’s siding and trucks. Two steam shovels are at 
work excavating for the cellars and foundation piers, and this will 
necessitate the removal of about 20,000 cubic yards of dirt. 

Arthur Tufts Company, Ine., of Atlanta, Ga., designed the 
factory, as well as the mechanical layout. They are also doing the 
erecting. Subcontracts have been let as follows: oxcavating, 
Wm. Langemann, Baltimore; plumbing and heating, Heer Bros., 
Lexington Building, Baltimore; electrical installation, Russell 
Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga. Louis B. Wilcox is district manager 
for the Tufts Company, and F. Travers Wood, superintendent in 
charge of construction. 

According to present plans, the plant will be ready for occu- 
pancy about June or July of next year. It will comprise a com- 
plete manufacturing and distribution unit. 


Southern Industrial Activities During October. 


General industrial and building progress throughout the South 
continues to be active. Nearly every character of enterprise con- 
nected with manufacturing from Southern raw materials is being 
announced for establishment, and many existing enterprises are 
determining plans for increasing facilities. There are also being 
reported many thousands of buildings not directly connected with 
industrial pursuits. During October the MANUFACTURERS REcorpD 
presented 2569 industrial and building items, containing the 
essential details of many plants to be established or enlarged, be- 
sides building for other than industrial purposes. There were 
1469 industrial development items, 1100 building reports, 12 items 
of railroad construction, 300 of financial organizations, 453 items 
of prices and information wanted on many different classes of 
products, including 14 from foreign countries. 

Coal mines, oil mills, drainage systems, electric plants, flour 
mills, foundries, hydro-electric developments, lumber mills, rail- 
way shops, road and street construction, textile mills, water-works, 
etc., were among the industrial developments. Apartment-houses, 
bank and general office structures, churches, city and county build- 
ings, courthouses, hotels, railway stations, schools, theaters, ware- 
houses, etc., were among the many buildings. 

The October items (not including buildings costing less than 
$10,000 and numerous industrial enterprises of a minor character, 
but which in the aggregate represent a large investment) are sum- 



















marized in the following table: Total 
from Jan, 

Total to Oct., 
Industrial Developments. for Oct. inclusive, 
Airplane Plants, Stations, etc...............+8. + 33 
Bridges, Culverts, Viaducts................0+.. 51 482 
Canning and Packing Plants........ on 22 208 
Clayworking Plants......... 15 244 
Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. soe 948 
Concrete and Cement PIants.......ccccccccccoses 6 71 
Cotton Compresses and GimS..............e0.0. 52 354 
EE MN iineccices sicker Giwcconwsaees 5 61 
oo cides a eisinwwseciawe Seema 9 146 
EE i ckanberenceesereeee sense eewns 5 720 
hai occ ietinaerecés-0-eweren-oae 14 165 
Flour, Feed and Meal Mills.................-+-- 27 332 
Foundry and Machine Plants................... 61 702 
SE SNe IID occ cesccccesvoccewccens 65 303 
po SE ee ere 5 89 
Ice and Cold-Storage Plants........cccccccccces 51 526 
Ne EE I NS nbedierseseseceweeweee secon 2 30 
SE bcp ncweeeendseowseneeneseeewe 1 17 
EE Le Pa TS ae 21 241 
Tambor WMAUNUEACtUFING. ........6cscccccccccveccoes 63 813 
SOUL FEI 6 6. 65:6 46s scccveccesceereece 12 168 
ee eens clasts divs hig W.d:b-o 406 db 418-4 0-6 Ooo 30 261 
PEISCSMEMOOES CONSITUCIIOR. 6...0..csccccccvscccese 19 249 
Miscellaneous Enterprises ...............eeeeeee 87 1,164 
PEIROCTINMOOED TOCUOEIEE oo sccccccsescvcccesceues 186 2,139 
Motor Cara, Garages; Tires, GtC....cccssccccves 114 1,770 
Railway Shops, Terminals, Roundhouses, etc.. 10 76 
Road and Street Construction.................. 81 2,635 
Sewer Construction.......... a sca 43 524 
rr rare re 4 51 
I foo arora od eceeie-eseck'e gre ado Oa-éesomice 10 134 
A citanidawhueigh sen kee deneweaeees 18 7. 
ED ciate hedwned-6 <n0bebnseeseeeeeeewe 43 680 
Te I I 6b oc Sididicne's cin.s csicaneoewee 35 626 
1,469 17,535 

Buildings. 
I  kenbdicbacdcnececenesevcesveces 51 485 
Association Gn@ Praternal.........ccccccesscceses 45 467 
Ee SE Suid 55 tile vies ce iere 0660665 <400uw 63 856 
I tthe an peeikanga tes oerwurdmbademaads™ 133 1,288 
ay SSPEARS PSE ee ae 27 304 
ei itin iwc Ke set eens skdveeeesweene® 4 96 
NE i ch ote c gee tndré-sie vies GMb Css meek s 343 3,158 
ere rrr 16 183 
BIOMPIURIS, TANTATIGME, GUC, ..0.0.000cccccccscccces HY | 468 
IE irc ctkesiiahns saree Oiswscn Sweanwiowseesiente 21 463 
EE fi ieee abe ten eniheaddee dee 35 25 
Railway Stations, Sheds, etc................... 18 110 
Schools 2,251 
Stores 1,376 
Theaters 353 
Warehouses 690 
12,973 
I occloncte narnia ene aSawedewe.s 64eadewies 12 284 
SS noirtvdadicc tives <<iircseecwey ous be 20 
12 304 
Financial. 
ELL LE LEE ER EE ETOP 90 1,223 
os kya nclsanisininanainn 4eraab tanta aw tice 210 3,635 
300 4,858 
Machinery Wanted. 
Machinery, Proposals and Supplies Wanted.... 453 6,224 
Fire Damage. 

ee ENN ose seus kusecucesenevenesode 169 1,289 
RINE i viuesk srsanardsscSes, adc eu aed ees oeaniaco oreo Meaewaeemaee 3,503 43,183 
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Heavy Foreign Exports of Cotton Give That Crop a Relation 
to the Nation Entirely Different from that of Any Other Crop 


Atlanta, Ga., October 28. 
Editor Menufacturers Record: 

I have an abiding confidence in the integrity of the Federal 
Reserve Board and in their knowledge of banking as a science. 
It is humanly impossible with such widely divergent interests 
they are required to serve, for them to so conduct the complex 
and voluminous business of the Federal Reserve Bank system 
without leaving an opening for just and constructive criticism 
from some interest that, from their point of view, have not re- 
ceived the consideration and support they felt was due them. 1 
feel morally certain that under the wise guidance of the Federal 
Reserve Board the Federal Reserve Bank system will function 
as a financial gyroscope, and, while primarily having nothing to 
do with the raising or lowering of commodity prices, that it will 
tend during this period of readjustment to keep business generally 
on an “even keel” and thus prevent a financial panic. 

But the Federal Reserve Board and banking system cannot 
accomplish this great task alone; they need the help and backing 
of every section of the country, the friendly criticism and con- 
structive advice of thinking men, and a display of a cheerful 
willingness on the part of everyone to help carry at least his 
share of the common burden imposed upon us by this period of 
readjustment. 

There are times and conditions that conceivably may warrant 
the average man in taking a narrow and selfish view, when he 
may within reason attempt to direct or divert the trend of events 
to his personal gain or to the advantage of his section or State, 
but certainly a man high in authority and in the council of the 
nation—a statesman—a public servant of the nation—should, 
with propriety, view from his exalted position all questions only 
as they concern or affect the body politic. 

Every section of this country is dependent upon every other 
section for its prosperity, and no section should be any more de- 
pendent than any other. If there is a difference, the advantage 
should be with the South because of its soil and climate, and that 
the South is less prosperous than any other section proves con- 
clusively that something is radically wrong. 

As between individuals, communities, States or sections, it is 
not unreasonable for the Federal Government to prevent, so far 
as it lies in its power, any concert of action looking to the regu- 
lation of the supply of any commodity to control the price. 
Indeed, we have laws to prevent this very thing. sut, looking 
upon our nation as a unit, is it the intent of the law that this 
nation shall suffer financial loss that will be another nation's 
financial gain? Does it not seem reasonable that this Govern- 
ment would use every resource at its command to avoid this 
financial loss to the nation? Is it not the concern of every man, 
woman and child in the nation to prevent this financial loss to 
the end that this money will remain in and be devoted to the 
building up of our own national prosperity? There is a financial 
loss to the nation on every cotton crop marketed below the cost of 
production, and the leak should be stopped. 

With but few exceptions, every civilized nation grows corn, 
wheat, oats and such other grains sufficient for its needs. Under 
normal conditions our crops of all the cereals can be considered 
as domestic crops. Our cotton crop is the only world crop we 
grow, and of this crop we produce more than 60 per cent of the 
world’s supply. 

Taking the five years preceding the World War (1909 to 1913, 
inclusive) as indicating a normal condition, we find: 

The total average export of agricultural products, exclusive of 
forest products, was $995,894,013. 

The total average export of the six most important cereal crops, 
viz., corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley and buckwheat, including the 
export of ALL manufactured products therefrom, amounted to 
$150,255,821, or 15 per cent of our total exports. 

The average annual export of lint cotton alone amounted to 
$513,272,648, or 53.56 per cent of our total exports. Many 
millions of dollars would be added to the sum of our total cotton 
exports were we to include, as we did in the cereal crops, all 
manufactured products of the cotton plant. 


Looking at the matter of exports during this same period from 
another angle we find: 

The total average value of the (lint) cotton crop was $7S4,- 
098,000, of which we exported 65.5 per cent, while the total aver- 
age value of the cereal crops named was $2,684,304,400, of which 
we exported 5.59 per cent. 

“Every laborer is worthy of his hire.” The farmer especially 
(whether he be a corn or cotton or wheat farmer), being engaged 
in THE basic indusry, has a right to expect a reasonable return on 
his labor. His rights in this respect are more compelling, more vital] 
than that of any other class of labor, because, in addition to his 
labor, which he gives in long and unstinted hours, he has his 
investment. Our business structure can be no stronger than its 
foundation, the farmer. 

Far be it from me to say that the Southern farmer is due any 
special rights or privileges or protection that should not be 
accorded every farmer in the land under similar conditions, but 
I do claim that the conditions that have always attended the dis- 
posal of the cotton crop are essentially different from that of 
every other crop, and demand special attention. 

If the corn or wheat farmer loses money on his crop, he is 
indeed unfortunate, but these crops are used in this country, and 
the value, whatever it may be, remains in the country as an asset; 
but with cotton it is an entirely different problem, because if this 
crop is sold at a loss, 65.5 per cent of the loss goes out of the 
country and into foreign pockets, and thus becomes a liability. 

The apparently insuperable difficulties under which the cotton 
farmer has labored have not only prevented his accumulation of 
wealth, but have kept him poor in spite of the labor of his wife 
and children in the fields. His crop is grown on credit, and his 
efforts to pay his debts when due have caused him to crowd his 
crop on the market, thus upsetting (temporarily) the law of 
supply and demand, and the price breaks below his cost, even 
though the crop in sight is no more than sufficient to supply the 
needs of the world. The cotton farmer is in a treadmill, and there 
is but one way for him to get out. 

The people who are immediately in touch with the farmer and 
supply him with the credit to make his crop are not in the bank- 
ing business and should not be called upon to perform the fune- 
tions of a bank in financing a crop or any portion of it after it 
is made. They have obligations of their own to meet, and it is 
hardly necessdiry to say that if they meet them the banks will 
have ample funds with which to finance the cotton crop. 

If we are to get the cotton farmer out .of the treadmill and 
permit him to market his crop in an orderly manner and pre 
vent the depredations on his crops by predatory and foreign 
forces that are causing it serious national financial loss, then 
the cotton crop must be financed by financial institutions, and 
these institutions, primarily in the South, but from Maine to 
California as well, have a direct interest to serve in seeing that 

it is done. The South knows no North, East or West in spending 


its money when it has it to spend. D. B. OSBORNE. 





New Orleans as a Grain-Exporting Port. 


New Orleans, La., October 28—[Special.]—New Orleans is the 
greatest grain-exporting port of the country, having a margin of 
over 714,000 bushels over New York, its nearest rival for the 
period from July 3 to September 18. Since August 28 the grain 
movement through this port has exceeded each week’s movement 
through New York. 

During the year 1919 this port’s exports of grain were 23,973,- 
725 bushels, while for the three months’ period, July 3 to Septem- 
ber 18, the total moved was 21,052,000 bushels. If this rate of 
handling continues for a year, the grain exports here will total 
about 100,000,000 bushels. 

For the period July 3 to September 18 New York exported 
20,338,000 bushels of grain; Galveston, 18,828,000, and Baltimore, 
16,512,000 bushels. 
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America’s Need for Thrift in Coal 


“We are on the threshold of fuel economy,” said George Otis 
Smith, director of the United States Geological Survey, speaking 
before the American Iron and Steel Institute on Friday evening, 
October 22, in New York. Developing the subject, “Thrift in 
Coal,” he recommended that every economy in its use be prac- 
ticed by the big steel and allied industries, for there the greatest 
good would be accomplished. Mr. Smith asserted that we have 
been too long content to simply burn coal rather than use it. 
Unprecedented high prices for coal have summoned American 
genius to the task of getting the full value out of the half billion 
tons of bituminous coal we burn each year. It is therefore 
necessary that we mine the coal we have been leaving underground, 
to utilize every heat unit in what we burn, and especially to 
recover everything of value that the coal contains. Being the 
largest consumer of coal next to the railroads, it behooves the steel 
industry to practice every economy with the 100,000,000 tons it 
yearly consumes. 

He said: “The simple fact must be faced that the story of coal 
is a story of waste, all the way from the face of the mine working 
to the smokestacks of the boiler plant—waste of a natural re- 
source, waste of human endeavor, waste of capital, waste of trans- 
portation capacity, and waste of energy. 

“The proportion of coal we leave underground is a sad com- 
mentary on our appreciation of the value of coal, and the margin 
between high recovery, which may be stated at 95 per cent, and 
the average recovery of 70 per cent or less shows to what 
extent we are still wasting coal at one place alone and where the 
world does not see the waste.” 

Moreover, he pointed out, of every ton mined, 44 pounds is 
used for running the mine, while in many anthracite mines where 
more water is raised than coal the cost, in tons of coal, of pump- 
ing, hoisting and breaker operation is as high as 200 pounds a 
ton. Electrification of mines is, however, progressing, resulting 
in efficiency of operation and enormous economy in the use of coal. 
In the mines of Logan county, West Virginia, by using central sta- 
tion power a saving of 50 to 75 per cent was effected. “It is wholly 
conservative,” he stated, “to figure that 50 per cent of the coal 
now used in mine operation can be saved by simply extending 
electrification from central statiqns, even though this carrying of 
power to the mine might seem illogical.” 

Because coal is no longer cheap, the opportunity has arrived 
for the fuel engineer to teach us thrift in coal. Of 1274 pounds 
delivered to a boiler plant, 548 pounds were lost in firing. Under 
conditions much more favorable than boiler plant operation, a 
startling loss still occurs. In power-generating plants of Massa- 
chusetts public utilities in June, the average coal consumption 
was found to be 2.29 pounds per kilowatt hour, but at the largest 
company the average was but 1.8 pounds, a direct saving of 20 
per cent, representing the difference between average and best 
practice. 

Emphasizing the great saving possible through the use of elec- 
tricity as an agency in applying the energy of coal, Mr. Smith 
stated that the steel industry is motor-driven as probably no 
other, the motors aggregating one-third of all the power in the 
country. Without allowing for the great possible saving of coal 
by the full development of our water-power, the contrast between 
average and best practice in the use of coal is so great as to 
strain our confidence in the simple figures of coal waste. 

Further, the average plant, which is the small plant, uses eight 
times as much coal as the largest central station, where the profit 
due to thrift is recognized. The ratio between average and best 
practice is 12 to 1. Even if this indictment of waste is dis- 
counted one-half, the power users of the country stand convicted 
of criminal negligence, for cheap power and plenty of it provide 
the only way to retain America’s industrial leadership. 

The big steam-electric station uses with its modern equipment 
600 pounds of coal from which it derives no returns, along with 
600 pounds actually developed into power. This seems wasteful 
enough, but the little plant with less efficient equipment, losing 
heat units up the stack, in the ash-pit, through the steam pipes, 
and in the engines, wastes 9400 pounds of coal for every 600 
pounds it really utilizes. 

However, there is cause for satisfaction in the fact that during 
the first half of 1920 the power output of central stations in- 
ereased 16 per cent over the corresponding period of 1919, while 


the fuel used increased less than half that percentage, demon- 
strating that in public utility plants the trend is decidedly toward 
fuel economy. 

The manufacture of coke, the speaker said, offers many possi- 
bilities for practicing fuel economy. The yield of coke in the by 
product ovens compared with that of beehive ovens is 23 to 2h 
per cent greater with low-volatile coal and 7 to 8 per cent greater 
with high-volatile Pittsburgh coal, and the recovery of 7 to 15 
gallons of tar, benzol, tuluol, etc., 16 to 30 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia and the surplus gas constitutes a great resource 
by itself. 

By its very name, the by-product practice suggests not only the 
saving rather than waste, but the lower cost of the chief product 
is thereby made possible. Experience shows that in the Pitts- 
burgh district this coke can be furnished at much lower cost than 
beehive coke. 

Mr. Smith outlined the progress in economy already made in 
steel plants, including—the best by-product coke practice through 
the utilization of tar and gas for heating; also waste gas from 
blast furnace is used to run engines, blow furnaces, and generate 
electricity. This use of coal, first as a raw material, and next only 
as a fuel, means the extension of by-product practice until in no 
home or public building or factory will we find raw coal burned. 
but in its place either coke or gas, after the other products have 
been recovered. 

Because of our enormous coal reserves, more than half of the 
world’s resources, we have been led into unwarranted optimism 
We must ask for details as to where this coal is and how avyail- 
able it is for use. The total tonnage figures are hard to compre 
hend, yet the tonnage remaining in the great producing fields of 
the East is so limited as to compel us to foresee their exhaustion 
For example, the Pittsburgh bed in Pennsylvania was estimated 
40 years ago as good for 30 generations, but the rate of mining 
has been so greatly increased that we must now measure the 
exhaustion of the largest bed there by the span of a single genera 
tion. In the Georges Creek field in Maryland, this same bed. 
ealled “The Big Vein,” was believed 40 years ago to have a life 
of 150 years, but today the field is said to be regarded as almost 
worked out. Take the estimates on the Pocahontas field, which 
early calculations showed would last four or five generations, and 
which are now reduced to three, or even two. The lesson is that 
no matter how careful the tonnage estimate of the coal reserve is 
made, no one seems able to estimate the rate of increase in de 
mand. Not yet do we show any signs of slowing down in our 
industrial progress. 

We are mining much of the best and most accessible coal, en- 
tirely disregarding the thinner beds in the same fields and vir- 
tually destroying their usefulness without any possibility of 
recovery. Therefore we must figure on increased costs in the 
future due to greater depth and longer haul to market. By making 
full use of the coal we are now using we can delay exhaustion of 
our eastern coal fields. Thrift in the use of our supplies of raw 
materials becomes a national duty that is especially urgent in 
relation to minerals, because of these there is only one crop. 
“Fuel, for both industrial and domestic,” said Mr. Smith, “is in 
active demand in other parts of the world, particularly Southern 
Europe and South America, and a cursory review of the coal 
reserves of the world will convince us that this demand is not a 
symptom of the present reconstruction period; the fuel shortage 
in several large and populous countries is chronic.” The export 
of mineral fuel is to be regarded as an obvious duty if America 
is to be a good neighbor, but the question may well be raised. as 
we plan for the future, do we need to export raw coal? Here at 
home we can use the needed heat units without loss of other 
valuable constituents. ‘Should we not, then,” asked Mr. Smith. 
“export coke rather than coal, giving to the people of South 
America and Southern Europe the fuel they need, but reserving 
for our own industries the other contents of the coal? Why 
should we ship Chile, the world’s richest owner of nitrate. the 
nitrogen content in the exported coal that our farmers need? 

“Fuel economy, because of the large capital outlay for central 
power station and by-product coke plants, is pre-eminently a prob- 
lem of large units because there thrift can yield largest results. 
Thrift in coal, however, promises savings great enough to richly 
reward both producer and consumer.” 
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World’s Stock of Gold— 


Enormous Importations by India and China 


U. S. ConsuL-GENERAL W. STANLEY Ilo“uis, London, England. 


The following article. compiled by a financial correspondent 
of the London Times, shows the gold holdings of the world’s 
State banks and treasuries at the close of certain of the past 
seven years, and also on June 30 last, and therefore gives a meas- 
ure of. the movement of gold money during the war. In this is 
included one doubtful item—that of the Imperial Bank of Rus- 
sia, for which no figure later than that of October, 1917 (£129,- 
500,000) is available, and the totals shown since that date are 
approximations much open to question. The last two figures of 
£65,000,000 are based on the statement that the gold reserve 
transferred to Omsk amounted on August 1, 1919, to 651,532,118 
rubles. 

While pointing out the omission of the gold holdings of a num- 
ber of countries, the Times correspondent avers that the total is 
not materially affected thereby, stating: 


“The table is not exhaustive, since Greece, Rumania, Portu- 











Countries. December, 1913. December, 1914. 
EE Than cada scedsbvkwachunsedded esau £140,300,000 £166,300,000 
es Ce een, 35,000, 88,000,000 
ren na a suaicaneaionameensawdeies 19, 22,900,000 
IE Natal is celav'a nixcslahiorg Goh abbveledG amasaws wane 151,690,000 155,400,000 
cinch ec cn pintabmenewennes 68,700,000 103,900,000 
DEE  ataeinwsecceddecxwasvneseede 12,600,000 18,100,000 
I he itaccncn mary Sicoieiinleseonlena sateen 44,300,000 44,700,000 
ieee kc aikibiei ae wih nica Siti ahe 6,800,000 9,500,000 
EE echitie ah be ent nineibdoncnas 4 eaenie<n sive 5,700,000 6,000,000 
National of Denmark................00. 4,200,000 5,300,000 
National of Belgium..... ‘ 10,000,000 10,500,000 
Austro-Hungarian Bank................ 51,700,000 44,000,000 
DEE eibiuleuddédusunssugandacevendsssae 6,600,000 2,300,000 

GE £552,700, 000 £676,900,000 
United States Treasury................. "£266,000,000 ~ £243,000,000 
ES Dsus iatdesucieainess seer neeeeas 46, 200,000 43,800,000 

TE,  DOIIB oss wis ccccscccesiics “£312, 200, 2,200,000 £286,800,000 
ERC RS AE RE AO £22, 600,000 ~ £22,000,000 
NEE Gnceannciendeesiqwatewonteebedeanee 21,300,000 11,300,000 

RE, Ma cédtoseesivenccvadeuin _ £43, 900,000 £33,300,000 
ee ” £23, 700,000 ~ £19.500,000 
Canada, chartered banks’............... 7,800,000 9,500,000 
Australia, Commonwealth Bank....... 4,500,000 8,000,000 

Total, British colonies.......... £36,000,000 £37,000,000 








ee £944, 800, 000 


£1,034,000,000 
1Including gold abroad to the extent of £81,500,000 in December, 1918; £79,100,000 in December, 1919, and £79,100,000 in June, 1929. 
December, 1914, £18, 500,000 ; 


2Including gold against currency notes as follows: 
December, 1919, £28,500,000; June, 1920, £28 ,500,000 

8Excluding gold abroad as follows: 
held at the close of 1918 and 1919 and on June 30, 1920, are not know n. 

*£10,250,000 in Spandau Tower at December 31, 1913. 

5Excluding gold abroad as follows: 

*Including gold abroad as follows: 

7Including gold outside Canada as follows: 
1919, £4,900,000; June, 1920, £3,400,000. 


December, 1913, £16,900,000 ; December, 


December, 1915, £13,500,000 ; December, 
December, 1914, £5, 100,000 ; December, 1919, £6,700,000; June, 1920, £1,700,000. 
December, 1914, £3,500,000 ; 


gal, Turkey, Finland, Bulgaria, Egypt, Brazil, Uruguay, Peru, 
the Straits Settlements and the banks of issue of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Victoria and New Zealand are not included; but if these 
were added they would probably account for £70,000,000 at the 
end of 1913, rising to £85,000,000 at the end of 1915, and there- 
after probably falling somewhat if the actual gold holdings of 
the State banks of Greece and Rumania (for which figures are 
not available to the writer) have not increased. The addition 
of these further banks, however, would not materially affect the 
total of the table.” 


Gold Holdings of State Banks and Treasuries. 


On the basis of the latest figures obtainable, the Times corre- 
spondent computes the gold holdings of the State banks and 
treasuries of the countries named at the close of 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1918 and 1919 and on June 30, 1920, to have been: 


December, 1916. December, 1918. December, 1919. June, 1920. 











£200,600,000 £219,100,000 £223,100,000 £223,500,000 
80,000,000 108,580,000 119,800,000 146,400,000 
34,700,000 89,100,000 97,800,000 98,100,000 
161,200,000 80,000,000 65,000,000 65,000,000 
122,300,000 113,100,000 54,500,000 54,690,000 
35,800,000 57,500,000 53,100,000 53,000,000 
43,100,000 32,790,000 32,200,000 32.200,000 
10,000,900 16,600,000 20,70), 000 21,300,000 
6,900,000 15,900,000 15,600,000 14,500,000 
6,200,000 10,809,000 12,600,000 12,700,000 
10,500,000 10,700,000 10,700,000 10,700,000 

28 500,000 11,900,000 9,600,000 11,000,000 
1,700,000 6,700,000 8,100,000 8/100: 000 

~ £741,500,000 ~ £772,600,000 ~ £722,800 800.0 000 ; £7 51,100, 000 
£347,000,000 £525,000,000 £467,000,000 £445,000,000 
46,900,000 55,300,000 60,800,000 83,500,000 

7 £393, 900,000  $580,300,000 ~ £527,800,000 £528,500,000 
£27,000,000 ~ £72,690,000 ~~ £95,300,000  £98,000,000 
12,600,000 13,200,000 26,500,000 30,600,000 
£39, 600,004 000 ~ £85,800,000 £121,800,000 £128,600,000 
£24,800,000 £25,000,000 £25,000,000 "£21,000,000 
12,900,000 15,500,000 16,300,000 16,500,000 

8 000,000 21,300,000 23,900,000 23,900,000 
£52, 700, 700,000  £61,800,000 £65,200,000 £61,400,000 
“£1, 297. 700, 000 * £1,500,500,000 “tL, 437, 600,000 £1,469,600,000 


December, 1915, £28,600,000; December, 1918, £28,500,000; 


1914, £21,400,000; December, 1915, £27,000,000. The amounts s0 
1918, £19,700,000 ; December, 1919, £15,600,000; June, 1920, £9,300,000. 


December, 1915, £4,700,000; December, 1918, £4,200,000; December, 








It will be seen that there was a material loss in the gold hold- 
ings of these State banks and treasuries in 1919, particularly in 
the case of Germany, the United States and Russia, though Japan 


showed a marked increase. 





Industrial 
consumption 
World's Europe and 
output of gold. America. 
Sdherehas Win tisshns tera tkesan tees £95,990,000 £25,600,000 
Schcawhpaedaieutens 94,700,009 27,300,000 
EES RE PRA ie eed eee 90,400,000 21,000,000 
96,400,000 17,000,000 
93,500,000 18,000,000 
86,300,000 16,000,000 
78,200,000 16,000,000 
72,000,000 22,000,000 





1Year to March : following. 


Commenting on these figures, the Times says: 

“The foregoing table shows the striking falling off in the gold 
production since 1915 and the still greater drop in the amount 
of that production which is available as money. For 1919 the 
latter was about £31,000,000, as compared with about £45,000,000 
per annum in the few years before the war—the war years for 
special reasons added abnormally to the stock of money. As the 


Stock of Gold Money. 

During the period covered the aggregate stock of gold money 
has been materially added to, as indicated by the following 
table, which shows how the stock has been built up to the extent 
of £356,000,000 since the end of 1915: 


Aggregate 
Balance stock of 
India’s Egypt's available gold money 
absorption. absorption. as money. (Dec. 31.) 
200, 000 £4,200,000 £40,900,000 £1,546,000,000 
18,000,000 —1,400,000 50,800,000 1,596,000,000 
7,600,000 —5,000,000 66,800,000 1,663,000,000 
1,700,000 — 800,000 78,500,000 1,742,000,000 
11,100,000 semana teks 64,400,000 i "306,000,000 
19,000,000 51,300,000 1 "857,000,000 
—1,609,000 63,800,000 1,921,000,000 
19,400,000 30,600,000 1,952,000,000 





gold output for 1920, and possibly for succeeding years, will show 
a further decline, anything like a normal demand by industry 
and India would leave as available for money each year an 
amount which under pre-war conditions would have been inade- 
quate for the growing trade and commerce of the world. Indeed. 
the total stock of gold money, which rose strongly from 127 
pence per head of the world’s population in 1893 to 259 pence in 
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1918 and 261 pence in 1919, seems, for the near future at least, 
to have reached a point at which it will do little more than merely 
keep pace with the growing population. It should be pointed 
out that the table takes no account of immeasurable items such 
as the recent absorption of gold by China and the import into 
India, both of which (affecting 1919 in particular) should, if 
known, be deducted from the aggregate figures given, which 
exclude Asia.” 


State banks and treasuries. 





December 31. Total. nerease. 
Sn, ech dudekdvesensens adtiasavateenmae £945.000.000 ‘‘Gubeciens 
oie lslacd ale cnierd ira al ora hare dia Kb SMES 1,034,000,009 £89,000,000 
See Cintas ha kiy Saldco ow die oeukueaiateia a eaio Mere -228.000.000 194.000,000 
i thie dd nics odes weweeetadieed dues 1,373.090,000 145,000,000 
DN hick ewnewainnsekddedeedbadecoueedsant 1,474,000,000 101,000,000 
BN GLa Ns Ci das scwesie nie iale av eenee eaten 1,500.000,000 26,000,000 
Nh ie a nkc a Peas Sandie obetes MeO 1,438,000,000 *62,000,000 


*Decrease. 
+Increase. 

The State banks and treasuries have not only absorbed the 
whole of the new gold production available, but have taken 
£230,000,000 in addition in the five years to 1918, during which 
period they increased their stock by 59 per cent. If the £421,- 
000,000 shown at the end of 1918 as being in private banks, 
hoarded and in circulation is at all near the mark, it has, of 
course, become largely immobilized, and is now mostly held by 
banks or has been hoarded. To quote the Times: 


Eastern Absorption of Gold. 


“In view of the figures in connection with net imports into the 
United Kingdom, and the recent unknown absorption of China 
and India, the 1919 figures in this table are subject to much 
correction, and there was in reality no such drop as £62,000,000 
in the holdings of State banks and treasuries, though the totals 
at the end of last June given in the first table fairly represent 
the real position. On a percentage basis, if we leave out Aus- 
tralia, the most gold has flowed into Japan, which profited much 
from the war, but absolutely the United States has taken most. 
State banks and treasuries increased their stock to the end of 
1918 by £555,000,000, of which no less than £259,000,000 went 
to the United States. Since the end of 1918 that country has 
lost about £100,000,000. Where has it gone? Mainly to Asia; 
£25,000,000 has gone to Japan, and the balance, or most of it, to 
China and India. At the Royal Statistical Society’s meeting on 
June 15, Sir Charles Addis said that £60,000,000 had been im- 
ported by China recently, and doubtless part of that has in turn 
gone via Tibet and the Burmese border into India. 

“Most of the gold shipped home (i. e., to Great Britain) by 
South Africa is reaching the East. 
South Africa has gone to make up the wastage caused by export 
to India, the amount sent to the Straits Settlements must have 
largely gone in the same direction,, and it is probably not far 
wrong to say that in this way £20,000,000 of gold extracted from 
South African mines in the last nine months has found or will 
find its way to India. 

“In the year to March 31, 1920, India’s declared net imports of 
gold reached £17,400,000, practically all in the last five months 
of the time, the amount increasing rapidly until March showed 
twice the figure of November. The net exports from the United 
Kingdom to India for the six months to June 30 last were 
£18,211,000.” 





General Building Conditions 
Favorable. 


at Memphis Are 


Memphis, Tenn., October 23—[Special.]—Building continues to 
hold up remarkably well at Memphis both on business and resi- 
dential construction, though there is some delay in the progress 
of work for several reasons. Large undertakings are under way 
and a few are going to prompt completion. The effort put forward 
by the local business community toward a big college or univer- 
sity for Memphis and the Mississippi Valley was successfully con- 
summated through large donations, in some instances $5000, 
$10,000 and $25,000 gifts being made by local people, and the 
entire amount fully subscribed. 

Contract was let the past week for clearing the site between 
Main and Front. Poplar and Exchange,forj the new municipal 


The gold re-exported to ¢ 


ee 


War Movements of Gold. 

Having thus arrived at figures both for the aggregate stock of 
gold money and for the portion of that amount which is to be 
found in State banks and treasuries, it is possible, by comparing 
them, to get some idea of the migration of gold money during 
the war. “a picture which.” says the Times, “as regards this 
movement, will be approximately correct even if the aggregate 
stock of gold money is materially different from that set down”: 

Private banks, hoarded and 
in circulation ——Stock of gold money.—— 
Total. Decrease. Total. Increase, 


£651.000.000 £1.596.000,000 
629.000.0000 1.663.009,000 





£99 000,000 £67,001).000) 





514,000,000 115.000,000 1.742.000,000 79,000.00 
433.000,000 81.000.0% 1,806.000.000 64.090.000 
283.000.000 50,000,000 1.857.000.000 51.000,00 


$21,000,000 
514,000,000 


+38 .000.000 
+93.000,000 


1.921,000,000 64,000.000 
1.952,000,000 31,006,000 


market and auditorium and institution that will cost some 
$750,000, the bonds long since sold and funds available. 

Two hospitals are being pushed to completion, the Methodist. 
on Lamar Boulevard, and Dr. Willis Campbell's Private Hospital, 
on Madison Avenue, both very large structures, Good progress 
is being made on the $2,000,000 Memphis Packing Co.’s plant. 

At least six large automobile garage and sales places are under 
construction in the central business section. It is hard to estimate 
residence work, but it appears at least as active in October as 
during the spring months. 

Large warehouses for the Continental Piston Ring Co. on Wal- 
nut street, and the Fischer Lime & Cement Co. on the same 
street, are being pushed to completion. Also a large wholesale 
grocery place near the Grand Central Depot for the Stratton 
Wholesale Grocery Co. Large furniture warehouses and sales- 
rooms for the King-Haase Furniture Co., manufacturers, are being 
remodeled on North Front street. Several chemical and soft- 
drink and candy places are being equipped. The bricklayers, the 
past week, announced a demand for an increase of wages, insist- 
ing on $1.50 per hour after January 1. 

Plans for the erection of three brick buildings at the United 
States Marine Hospital in Memphis are being worked out. 

Several churches are under construction in different parts of 
the city, the Shelby County Tuberculosis Hospital at Oakville, 
and two large school additions at city schools. 

One new plumbing wholesale interest is opening up, and numer- 
ous roofing and building interests. There is also a sharp develop- 
ment on electrical lines, and the street railway company is 
rebuilding its tracks on Calhoun street, in front of the Union 
Depot, and have about completed that work on Main street. 





One Who Believes Selfishness and Greed Rule The 
World. 


C. C, CLARK, Cook & Co., Greenville, S. C. 


As a small business man, utterly unable to devise some plan 
whereby plenty of cheap money becomes available as I need it, 
naturally I am in sympathy with your ideas as to having a pro- 
tective tariff and a more elastic money system, or rather a more 
elastic Board. As a hosiery manufacturer, surely the Govern- 
ment should furnish the people with plenty of money, in order 
that they can pay me $1 per pair for socks, worth 50 cents under 
normal conditions. If you believe in high prices, let us pay more 
for everything. It is a shame that people are only paying $50 
per M. for lumber, when they could be made to pay $100 by sup- 
plying more money. The Board should “loosen up” and not 
“tighten up” just at a time when we all have expensive habits 
and need the money. But I am not in sympathy with all of this 
criticism of President Wilson. Looking back over the past seven 
years, with the wonderful growth of the country and particularly 
the South, it is beyond me how any normal mind should drift 
irto the critical discussions. Because he would not forsake fidel- 
ity for political expediency is no reason why we should criticise 
him. As the years go by you will realize the cruel injustice done 
this man. After all, selfishness and greed appears to rule the 
world. We all want higher prices for our products. We want the 
Government to make it easy for us to make a living. That's all 
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Development of India’s Iron and Steel Industry— 
Vast Resources in Iron Ore and Coal 


In the course of a comprehensive survey of the mineral resources 
of India and the recent development of its iron and steel indus- 
try, Charles Page Perin, a well-known American engineer, stated 
at the American Iron and Steel Institute meeting in October 
that in India are found enormous deposits of iron ores, reaching 
staggering tonnages, and large deposits of coal, where the seams 
occur in great thickness, with excellent roof and floor, and no 
serious mining difficulties except that large quantities of water 
must be handled during the rainy season. The deposits of lime- 
stone are not within easy distance of the ore occurrences, but local 
deposits of dolomite are known to be sufficient for present require- 
ments. The deposits in Assam limestone carry unlimited tonnage. 
as there are frequent breasts 4000 feet high. There is ample man- 
ganese for the requirements of a very large steel industry. The 
fire-brick made from the clays found in the Jherria coal fields are 
entirely satisfactory. The magnesite occurrences are not large, 
and have the disadvantage of being rather too pure to frit. In 
Burma the world’s principal deposits of wolframite are found, so 
that the manufacture of alloy steel can be carried on. 

Mr. Perin calls attention to the fact that India contains 1,820.- 
657 square miles, or a little less than 60 per cent of the area of 
the United States. Within this area is maintained a population 
of 315,000,000, and he says there need be no shortage of labor. 


The average day’s wage paid now in the iron and steel 
industry is about 20 cents, or say $50 to $60 a year, though 
this is about double what it was a few years ago. 


The extent of India’s iron resources is given by Mr. Perin as 
about 20,000,000,000 tons of high-grade ore within a maximum 
distance of the fuel of 500 miles and an average distance of 120 
to 130 miles. 

The question of a sufficiency of fuel to smelt this enormous ton- 
nage is discussed by Mr. Perin in the following quotation from 
a report of the coal field committee of the Government of India: 


“It has been calculated that the Ranigunj coal field alone con- 
tains over 20,000,000,000 tons of coal of all kinds. Most of this. 
however, is inferior, and only 518,000,000 tons have been esti- 
mated to be of better, or so-called “first-class” quality. So far 
as we know, India will be dependent for her supplies of metal- 
lurgical coke on the group of fields lying in the Damudar Valley, 
and including Ranigunj and Jherria, and, although the total 
amount of coal that they contain is undoubtedly very large, the 
quantity available for coke manufacture is strictly limited. We 
are not justified at present in placing this at more than 2,000,000.- 
000 tons, and when it is realized that the Indian iron and steel 
industry may depend on these reserves for its future existence, the 
necessity for their conservation becomes evident. Certain districts 
of Bihar and Orissa have recently been found to contain deposits 
of iron ore, which further investigation may prove to be among 
the largest and richest known, and to amount to thousands of 
millions of tons. To treat these, corresponding amounts of blast- 
furnace coke will be required, and if that is available, it is possible 
that at some future date India may rank among the great iron 
and steel-producing countries of the world. India’s annual output 
of coal has risen from about 5,000,000 tons 20 years ago to over 
20,000,000 today, and if the present rate of increase continues, the 
output will be over 50,000,000 tons 15 years hence; this, again. 
would mean, even if no further increase took place, the extraction 
of 2,000,000,000 tons in 40 years.” 


Mr. Perin was the consulting engineer engaged by Mr. Jamsetji 
Nusservanji Tata, a distinguished Parsee of Bombay, to study the 
iron deposits in the Chanda districts in the Central Provinces. 
Later this work was extended over a distance of nearly 1000 by 
400 miles. The investigation included not only the search for iron 
ores, but studies in the coal fields, and a search for other minerals 
necessary for the manufacture of iron, with the result that many 
deposits of iron were discovered. 

Outlining the organization and development of various iron com- 
panies, Mr. Perin said that in 1907 the Tata Iron & Steel Co. was 
formed, and commenced operation about five years later. A lease 
on millions of tons of iron ore at an average royalty over a period 


of 60 years of 2% annas (5 cents) per ton was secured. A site 
was found at Tatanagar for the blast-furnace plant and steel 
works on the line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, near Sini June- 
tion, and about 155 miles from Calcutta. The point selected was 
100 miles, approximately, from the coal, 40 miles from the iron 
ore and 100 miles from deposits of dolomite. At the time of the 
presentation of the Tata project to the bankers, India’s history in 
successful operation of the iron industry was not replete with suc- 
cess. Plans are now under way for the enlargement of the Tata 
works to allow for an output of 1,000,000 tons of finished products 
annually. The amount of capital invested will reach $70,000,000. 
wholly Indian money raised largely in Bombay. 

“At the time of the starting of the Tata works,” said Mr. Perin. 
“investigations of the imports into India showed a total tonnage 
of steel products of about 600,000 tons, distributed over a very 
wide variety of products. It was decided first to supply only a 
portion of India’s requirements of rails, structural shapes and 
bars. India’s requirements of steel have so increased that the 
imports have grown in 15 years 100 per cent, despite the local 
manufacture of steel and pig-iron. 

“Mr. Paishah, a member of the firm of Tata Sons & Co., has 
always kept in mind the educational value to India of such a plant 
as is now in operation and in process of development. and he has 
secured from the Government a grant which the board has supple- 
mented for a technical institute to be established at the works. 

““A subsidiary company has already begun a plant for the smelt- 
ing of ores of zine and lead. They have proposed to furnish to the 
Tata Company 25,000 tons of sulphuric acid annually and a suffi- 
cient tonnage of spelter to take care of the galvanizing of sheets. 
which we shall be manufacturing within the next 18 months. 

“As an outgrowth of the establishment at this point of the 
metallurgy of zine and lead, there will be established a cable com- 
pany which will use both steel wire made by the Tata Company 
or its subsidiary. copper wire from the Cape Copper Co., 15 miles 
away, and lead from the zine works. 

“T might mention that the Tata Iron & Steel Co. has purchased 
a great area of coking coal, and has developed large collieries 
eapable of supplying its requirements when finally equipped with 
machinery and developed. The company also owns large man- 
ganese properties, and has advantageous contracts for the supply 
of manganese over a term of years, so that they can manufacture 
not only ferro-manganese for its own requirements, but can 
extend its operations to the manufacture of manganese steel 
castings. 

“Since the successful operation of the Tata Steel Works other 
enterprises have been formed, and there is now under construction 
by the Indian Iron & Steel Co. two modern blast furnaces. This 
corporation has secured its iron ores in the Singhbum district. 
Various estimates have been made of the tonnage possessed by this 
company, but one single deposit. according to their reports, con- 
tains over 150,000,000 tons above drainage level of 65 per cent ore 
This company will have to transport its ore over a line now under 
construction a distance of about 200 miles to its furnace, which 
it is proposed to locate in the neighborhood of the coal deposits. 

“Two other iron and steel projects are in the formative stage. 
one in the hands of Messrs. Villiers & Co., in which some of the 
English ironmasters are taking a substantial interest. This com- 
pany proposes to build two blast furnaces not far from Calcutta, 
in the region of newly discovered cosl and iron ore. Here again 
are to be found single deposits carrying tonnages of iron ore which 
will seem astounding to those members of the Institute who have 
been obliged to count with great accuracy their future reserves of 
iron ore. 

“The last new venture is in the hands of gentlemen who control 
a large area of coking coal. and they have secured iron-ore deposits 
variously assumed to contain between 200,000,000 and 300,000,000 
tons. 

“The Bengal Iron & Steel Co.. organized in 1889, now operates 
four blast furnaces, with a possible output of 80 tons per day each. 
They have Simon Carves by-product coke ovens for about half of 
their coke requirements; the balance they purchase from the coke- 
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makers in the Jherria field. During the war one of their furnaces 
was devoted to the manufacture of ferro-manganese. 

“India contains four regions in which there are important de- 
posits of manganese ore of high grade, and seyeral regions in which 
there are large deposits of low-grade manganese ore. In the 
native State of Gangpur, about 120 miles west of the Tata works, 
there are several large deposits of manganese ore running 50 per 
cent and over of manganese. Within 30 miles of the works are a 
number of deposits running from 20 to 30 per cent manganese. In 
the center of India, not far from Nagpur, are the large deposits 
of manganese from which the bulk of the 500,000 to 800,000 tons 
per year is exported. Other deposits occur along the Eastern 
Ghats, between Madras and Calcutta, and again in Mysere State. 
near Shimega. There are in the State of Mysore large deposits 
of iron ore, and also in Portuguese territory at Marmagoa, and 
again in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

“One of the many effects of the war was the necessity for being 
independent of European supplies. A development of the manu- 
facture of silica brick was undertaken after the discovery of large 
deposits of ganister rock found in the region of Gya. All the 
silica shapes requisite for the building of 150 Wilputte ovens have 
been made by the Kumardubi Fire-Brick Works, largely owned by 
the Tata Iron & Steel Co. 

“Deposits of magnesite have been known to exist in Southern 
India for many years. The Tata company secured from the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore magnesite of great purity for use in the open- 
hearth furnaces and in the manufacture of magnesite bricks. 

“Within 20 miles of the site of the Tata plant at Jamshedpur, 
formerly called Sakchi, there are large occurrences of schistose 
rocks carrying from 2 to 10 per cent copper. One plant is now in 
operation within a short distance of the works, and not far from 
these occurrences are found deposits of apatite, which vary from 
phosphates of iron to phosphates of lime carrying iron. 

“Within one mile ot the station of Tatanagar, which is the junc- 
tion point for the short line leading to the steel works, is a mine 
producing wolframite. 

“Our early search for limestone resulted in the finding of large 
areas of Cambrian limestone, but all carrying too much silica to be 
of any value for blast-furnace flux. Later, large deposits of dolo- 
mite were found within 100 miles of the proposed plant. 

“At Sylhet, in Assam, a distance of some 500 miles from the 
works, are enormous deposits of exceptionally pure calcite, but 
they occur in an extremely malarious region, and one in which 
the torrential rains necessitate the practical stoppage of work 
during four months in the year. It was found that dolomite could 
be delivered at the works for about one-third of the cost of the 
pure Sylhet calcite, and for ordinary purposes the dolomite seems 
to serve its purpose. 

“Before beginning operations, negotiations were begun with the 
Railway Board of India to secure minimum freight rates. We pay 
an assembly charge of practically 33 cents per 100 miles upon the 
coal and the dolomite, and a charge of 16 cents per ton upon ore 
coming from the original deposit of Gurumahisani. 

“At the Tata works at the present time a modern town is being 
built, the buildings being of brick, with tile roofs and cement 
floors. At present the construction is uniformly fireproof. Modern 
sanitation exists in the form of septic tanks, and at an early date 
activated sludge will be produced from the sewage. Recently a large 
farm has been secured, which will be operated in the interest of 
the employes without any view of profit, and it is hoped that with 
the use of sulphate of ammonia, activated sludge and basic slag. 
crops will be secured which will take care of the requirements of 
the community of 100,000 people and materially reduce the cost 
of living. 

“The present hospital is inadequate, and designs have been sub- 
mitted for a 300-bed hospital, in addition to the usual dressing 
stations. The number of cases treated have reached the huge total 
of 200,000 annually. Of this number, nearly 40 per cent are 
charity cases, and all of this is paid for by the steel company. 

“Much of the new plant which is now being built is intended to 
supply semi-finished material to industries which it is expected 
will grow up around the central plant. For example, the Burma 
Oil Co. require for oil containers some 50,000 tons of tinplate per 
annum. They propose now to manufacture a portion of this ton- 
nage in India, buying from the Tata Iron & Steel Co. their tin- 
plate bar, and for this purpose the Tinplate Company of India, 
Ltd., has been founded. Tube makers expect to establish a plant 
at Jamshedpur for the manufacture of tubes, the skelp or strips to 


be furnished by the Tata Iron & Steel Co. Agricultural-implement 
makers, makers of wire products, enamelled ironware, jute-mil] 
machinery and a number of other products have already made con- 
tracts with the Tata company for a sufficient tonnage to practi- 
cally absorb their output of steel except that required for the 
Government railways and such contracts as already exist, extend- 
ing forward a number of years. 

“India offers exceptional oppertunities for the courageous manu- 
facturer of iron and steel. The relatively close juxtaposition of 
the necessary elements ensures a low cost of production if good 
management can be obtained. In the relatively short life of the 
Tata company there has been a steady increase in the number of 
Indians employed, replacing Europeans, and in the increased effi- 
ciency of those in higher positions. 

“Prophesying is a dangerous pastime, but it seems fair to 
assume that India, within a measurably short time, will be able to 
take care of her own requirements of steel and iron and to export 
pig-iron to almost any market in the world.” 





How Shall We Build Dwellings to Meet the Demand? 


Carolina Brick Co. 
Florence, S. C., October 2 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Your quick perception of the business needs of this country 
and the soundness of your solutions and suggestions have so 
appealed fo me that I am inclined to look to your leadership in 
all matters of vital importance in our industrial and civic life. 

It is only natural, therefore, that I particularly appreciate 
your efforts to point out the necessity of providing adequate 
housing facilities for our overcrowded people, as I am engaged 
in the manufacture of building material and all such questions 
are brought to my attention in the daily routine of business. 

The difficulties surrounding this question are intricate and far 
worse than is generally understood. Not only would it tax the 
facilities at hand to construct buildings to meet the normal 
increase, not to mention an attempt to overcome the deficiency 
that exists, were the banks in position to extend the usual finan- 
cial assistance and were the now obsolete markets for long time 
paper again active, but even with every conceivable legitimate 
aid under present laws some additional help would be needed. 

To my mind it is just as important that our people have homes 
as it is for our farmers to own their own acres, and it is just 
as much the function of Government to make this possible as 
to establish farm loan banks. It should be the privilege of any 
man to secure at least a 5O per cent loan for the construction 
of a home, and I believe it is feasible and advisable that legis- 
lation to this end be inagurated in the coming session of Con- 
gress and that one of the Presidential candidates be pledged to 
the support of such a provision. 

The situation is getting desperate and the potential con- 
sequences alarming. We must do something, and do it quick. 
We are millions of homes short today, and the demand is 
increasing. The inadequate financial facilities of the past even 
are no longer available, with no prospect for the resumption 
of their activities at an earily date, indeed, if ever again. 

Let me urge that you put this matter in a concrete proposi- 
tion and through the columns of your splendid paper urge its 
immediate adoption. I know of no better way to so quickly 
gain the attention of thinking people, and believe it is within 
your power to precipitate definite action. 

LINCOLN S. Morrison. 





Austin Needs Another Hotel. 


President F. W. Sternenberg of the Security Trust Co., Austin, 
Tex., writes to the MANUFACTURERS REcorRD: 

“Our city is badly in need of a first-class hotel. We have about 
40,000 people here, and but one large hotel and two very small ones. 
We believe that we have the best opening for a good-paying propo- 
sition for a hotel of any city in the South. We have the capital of 
the State; also State University, with an annual attendance of 
about 4000 students. We would like to get in communication with 
someone that would be interested in building such a hotel as we 
need and invest his capital. I believe Austin would raise 50 per 
cent of the necessary funds. We need a hotel with about 200 to 
250 rooms. The local organizations, such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis Clubs and the Young Business 
Men’s League, would all put their shoulders to the wheel and make 
it a go if a man with capital business intentions will communicate 
with us.” 
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The Appalling Possibilities for Evil to this Country in 
the League of Nations From Angle Not Generally 


Understood. 


Portsmouth, Va., October 21. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Shall the white people of the South be sacrificed to the League 
of Nations to satisfy the comity of nations? 

Conceding the value of the League as an abstract means for the 
prevention of war, and the necessity of the League, and the desire 
of all people to prevent war, I most respectfully ask your indul- 
gence in bringing these observations to you; brought not for the 
purpose of political advancement of those opposing the League. 
but because I believe there is danger to the South in the League. 

Will you pardon this personal introduction of myself, made not 
in vanity, but to place before you my experiences, that you may 
appreciate the point from which I write? I am a Georgian, born, 
bred and educated. For 19 years I have followed construction 
work covering from Brunswick, Ga., to Kansas City and Chicago. 
Boston to New Orleans, this work being both in executive capacity 
and in the actual construction in the field. Thus have I been 
thrown into intimate relation with all classes, educated and un- 
educated, skilled and unskilled, professional as well as trades’ 
journeymen and business men; with white and black; with native 
and foreign. My work necessitates a broad vision of men and 
things, practical and visionary; of being well-posted on many 
matters; of close observation and analysis. Construction work 
means progress. We tear down only to build better. When in 
the South as a boy and student I was known as a “Yankee” be- 
cause of my oftentimes divergent views from the generally 
accepted standard. 

When Mr. Wilson brought back from Paris the first draft of 
the League of Nations I studied it as well as I could. Certain 
matters I objected to and wrote about. The second or revised 
draft I have before me as published in the New York Times of 
June 10, 1919. I have also other copies. I believed the docu- 
ment should have been explained in such language and from all 
angles, so the common people could have understood it. This has 
not been done to this day. I believe the common people under- 
standing it would reject it. 

The rankly partisan way the subject was treated in the Senate 
by both Democrats and Republicans was disgusting to one feel- 
ing as I do, that careful consideration free of cant and hypocrisy 
should have been accorded the document. However, I do not feel 
that the debate has been altogether without benefit; it has placed 
the world on notice that we are exceedingly jealous of our 
national rights; that we are cognizant of the fact that our Gov- 
ernment is far less flexible, particularly in international matters, 
than the one-man governments of Europe, where rulers declare 
wars, make peace, ratify treaties and even initiate legislation, 
without reference to the elected parliamentary system. 

Power and responsibility once used creates a desire for more. 
This is all good when this power and responsibility is used justly 
and rightly, but how often is it not so used. Articles 3 and 4 of 
the Covenant convey to the League of Nations almost unlimited 
power to interfere in the affairs of all nations, but in the affairs 
of the United States in particular. “The Assembly (the Council. 
Article 4) may deal at its meeting with any matter * * * 
affecting the peace of the world.” This is very broad power. It 
threatens even to legislate. It threatens the peace of the world. 

Much discussion has been carried on about the United States 
being compelled to send troops to foreign shores to carry out 
recommendations of the League, under the force of “moral obliga- 
tion.” Have you ever considered the opposite side? Foreign 
troops being sent into the United States to cow our people to 
accept the moral obligations of a recommendation or decision 
against us on a matter in which we were not even allowed to 
vote in the Council or Assembly? Have you ever considered an 
even lesser evil, interference with matters which we consider 
domestic, but which the Council decides are not purely domestic, 
and over which they refuse to allow us to vote in the Council or 


Assembly? It is more to the point to discuss this League from 
the angle of its interference with our affairs in the boundaries of 
the United States than to consider it from the angle of our inter- 
*ference with other nations. 

The United States has long been xnown as an_ interfering 
nation, interfering with other nations’ affairs more from a moral 
standpoint than from a legal standpoint. Is there any reason to 
assume now that they have a legal privilege (1 cannot say right) 
that some nation will not start interfering with some of the affairs 
of the United States? Jealous of our size, influence, resources, 
power, owing us billions of dollars and we rolling in wealth, it is 
only to be assumed that Europe and Japan, aided possibly by 
some South American nations, will embarrass us all possible; 
will attempt to create dissensions, prejudices, antagonisms among 
our people, the same as they of Europe have. The denser our 
population becomes, the easier these conflicting matters will arise. 

The United States is the only nation in the world where the 
five races of mankind live; it is the only nation that draws the 
color line; it is the only nation with a large number of immi- 
grants, with a large horde pouring in daily. This all tends to 
create the dissensions, antagonisms, conflicting problems men- 
tioned. The immigrants bring here their troubles, have fights 
fistic and armed—over these troubles; their children raised in this 
country inherit these prejudices and Old World antagonisms. Thus 
we have a negro problem in the South, a Japanese problem on 
the Pacific, a Mexican problem (to a large extent racial) in the 
Southwest, and the many problems of the immigrant. At the 
rate they are coming in, soon we shall have a poor Jew problem, 
such as Poland, Austria, Hungary, Russia and the Balkans have. 
The foreigner, once he gets a toe-hold here, is more aggressive 
than the American; you know the political pressure he brings and 
the extent the elective legislator goes to cater to this element. 
These are the seeds, not of brotherly love, but of antagonism. 
Being thrown into contact with the common people daily, I see 
the outcroppings; I see trouble coming for the United States, but 
for the South in particular. 

We have heard much during the past five years of the love of 
humanity, oppressed peoples, minority rights and other highly 
ethical philosophy. The abstract, impersonal love for those who 
are somewhere out of sight, whom we have never seen and never 
will see, whom we know nothing of, is easy, so easy. We do not 
need to sacrifice anything, and our self-satisfaction is appeased 
and the plaudits we receive are so gratifying; but our conscience 
is fooled. To love, we should love those with whom we live, our 
neighbors, and those who get in our way and obstruct and em- 
barrass us. 

To get back to the League of Nations interfering with the 
affairs of the United States. I have attempted to show the danger 
from the foreigner within, with his love for his old country and 
the people he left there, bringing pressure within the United 
States. 

May I presume to analyze tne Covenant as I see it from some 
practical points? Referring again to Articles 3 and 4, with their 
very broad powers to “deal;” in other words, it may talk over, 
may consider, may decide, may recommend, may act on “any 
matter * * * affecting the peace of the world.” What con- 
stitutes “any matter?” Article 15 gives the right to the League 
to decide, not if a matter is domestic, but if it is “solely” domestic, 
and also states in two paragraphs that contending nations will 
not be allowed to vote on the matter under contention. 

Would immigration come under “any matter?’ Would it be 
“solely” domestic? Japan does not consider it domestic. sack 
in 1907, when California demanded separation of Asiatic children 
from white children in her schools, Japan protested vehemently 
and won; she also permitted the United States to allow her to 
state which of her subjects should enter the United States. 
Europe desires to get rid of some of her surplus population, and 
so likely considers immigration an international question. 

Would lynching a foreigner come under “any matter,” and 
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would it be a “solely” domestic question? Italy did not think so 
many years ago, when the citizens of New Orleans cleaned up a 
band of Mafia who had terrorized citizens of that city. 

Would a prolonged strike of foreign workers, say in the steel 
mills or in coal or ore mining, where they predominate, with the 
cutting off of supplies to Europe, the bringing to the point of 
starvation of these foreign strikers, and the possible armed inter- 
vention of the States or of the United States when the strikers 
became lawless come under “any matter,’ and would it be a 
“solely” domestic question? Europe, and not the United States, 
would vote in the Council and Assembly on the question. Somes 
years ago two European nations sent their representatives into a 
region in the United States where a prolonged steel mill and coal 
and ore mining strike was in progress, and where the State inter- 
fered with its soldiers. 

This nation is self-sustaining within itself. Save Russia, no 
other country is so happily endowed. Would the refusal of our 
cotton planters or owners of cotton, of food products, or of metal 
products to sell to these other non-sustaining countries because 
of their bankrupt condition; or the destruction of food products, 
or of cotton, by their owners or by lawless elements, thereby 
bringing serious conditions to the peoples of the non-sustaining 
countries, come under “any matter,” would it be “solely” a do- 
mestie question? How would the League of Nations handle the 
situation? During the Civil War cotton spinners of England 
were starving because they could not work, production of cotton 
in the South declining and the blockade by Federal gunboats 
cutting off supplies. England was on the point of interfering in 
Now France, Germany, Poland, each consume about 
as much cotton as England consumed in 1863. You may say this 
cannot occur. If there should be a civil war in the 
South by a negro rebellion fomented by evil influences in the 
League of Nations itself, the cotton crop would be cut short 
again. This in itself would be a just cause for the League to 
interfere under Article 11, so said Mr. Wilson and Mr. Cox and 
others, not directly, but in principle, under the precedent now 
threatened in the case of the so-called Irish rebellion. The 
League is now interfering with the credit and monetary matters 
of nations; statements have been made by eminent British and 
Frenchmen that the League is expected to take up the matter of 
the ten billion dollar loans the United States made European 
nations; we, of course, to assume the greater part of the burden, 
by cancellation of the loans in full or in part; an appeal has 
been made to the League to consider the fuel oil situation in 
regards to world demand. 


this matter. 


condition 


Would the tariff or our shipping or our expanding trade cor- 
porations, used exclusively for international trade, come under 
the head of “any matter’; would they be “solely” domestic? Who 
would decide the questions? 

Many more conditions on the borderland of domestie and inter- 
national relationship could be brought forward. These may be 
considered farfetched, but is there anything in the Covenant to 
protect us from such interference, should some nations consider 
they had the right to bring similar matters before the League? 

Reference has been made to the Balkan Jew, who occupies a 
position somewhat similar in some aspects to our negro. 

The Jew is known as the oppressed people of Europe, and the 
peace treaty provided certain nations should guarantee him cer- 
tain rights. Separate treaties were also made with Balkan coun- 
tries providing the Jew should have certain rights. Thus did 
nations begin to interfere with another nation’s most precious 
right, the right to govern its own citizens or subjects within its 
own borders. Only last week one of the numerous “societies for 
portecting minority rights, ete..”’ appealed to Great Britain for 
protection for Polish Jews. The British have many racial mat- 
ters on their own hands so are wise enough to keep off. and so 
referred the matter to the League of Nations. So the League is 
to handle these matters presumably under the second paragraph 
of Article 11, which Mr. Wilson and Mr. Cox say are applicable 
to the Irish question. And also societies for the advancement of 
colored people, for oppressed people, for minority peoples. for the 
advancement of humanity and so on, are to be allowed to present 
their claims to the League as against a nation. <A citizen of the 


United States cannot bring suit against the Government save 
through the Court of Claims; is the League to be constituted so 





as to make it a court to decide questions of persons or peoples 
as against a Government? 


If the United States or any other nation is to interfere under 
Article 11 of the League with Britain’s Irish question, what is 
to prevent some of the mongrel negroid nations of South or 
Central America or some of the colored brothers of the League, 
or some of the negro agitation societies, from taking up the 
South’s negro problem? What would be more fitting in this event 
than the League should decide: ‘The question of ‘Self Determi- 
nation’ was unknown to the world until the President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson, a Southerner, born and bred, 
brought it forth to settle the ills of Europe. We decide the prin- 
ciple of ‘Self Determination’ shall be applied to the States of 
the South, where the negro is more oppressed, where he is allowed 
less social, political or even natural rights, than any of the go- 
ealled oppressed peoples of Europe. We further decide that 
Liberia, Haiti, Brazil, Cuba and Japan shall provide armed 
forces to enter these states to preserve the peace, to see the 
elections for ‘Self Determination’ are carried out justly and with- 
out denying the colored peoples the ballot, to see that every per- 
son votes.” So let us assume the League decided. 


If the white people of the United States should have the 
temerity to resist this decision, or rather if they were so “pigmy 
minded,” so lacking in love of humanity, so lacking in national 
honor, that they would not accept the “moral obligation” of the 
League’s decision, why the whole world, united in alliance by the 
League of Nations, would attack from without, and the negroes 
needing no encouragement would, with the Japanese, attack 
from within. Is there any guarantee within the Covenant that 
this application or others of similar principles may not be brought 
forth to plague us? The preachments that no nation can live unto 
itself, that each nation has something in common with the others, 
brings forth the question: What matter “is solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction” of the United States? 

The negroes are aware of the meaning of “self determination,” 
although many whites are not. The negroes are aware the 
League opens the way to abolish the color line; to make a Cuba, 
a Haiti, a Brazil of the South. Have you forgotten, or did you 
know, that a negro, Trotter by name, an official of one of the 
negro agitation societies, being denied passports at Washington, 
shipped to France and presented demands to the peace conference 
that the negro be given all the rights in the South that the peace 
conference bestowed on the Balkan Jew? The negro is not alone 
in the agitation for equality; many renegade whites, American as 
well as foreign, social uplifters as well as Bolsheviki and I. W. 
Ws., are aiding him. At the Jast session of Congress a former 
Democratic Governor and two Democratic Senators endeavored 
to have the Government of the United States interfere in Egypt 
Men from the South, high in esteem, denouncing a white people. 
England, on behalf of a scrambled, intermarried mixture of Arab, 
Hamitie and negro! 

Who can say that in the years to come some of the negro babies 
of France of today will not consider it his God-given right, his 
Divine mission to aid his unknown black American father’s 
people? 

Negro rebellion in the South! The terrors of 1861 to 1870 
would be as naught to this. Refer back to colonial history and 
see how many years prior to the Revolution that agitation against 
Britain began and continued, gaining each year. How many years 
before the Civil War did agitation for abolition of slavery begin. 
gaining year by year? As the country could not continue half 
free and half slave, as all history tells us two peoples cannot 
live together under tension year after year; some one has to 
yield to the point where further yielding is impossible, then comes 
the clash; so I say the tension between white and negro is coming 
to the snapping point. If you will reflect, I think you will agree 
ten years is about the length of time taken to bring a movement 
to the climax. We may compromise during the meantime, but 
compromise means the just and right side gives in to the wrong 
side and the wrong side gains over right. 

Have you ever read the many negro publications, papers as 
well as magazines? Many of these are edited by Harvard grad- 
uates and other highly educated negroes, advocating sexual 
equality, resistance to the whites, citing examples of the treat- 
ment the negro received in France, are endeavoring by al 
means to overawe the docility of the common negro and to incite 
him to force himself to the front. He is doing so day by day 
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The half-educated and uneducated negro, preacher and layman, 
to arouse the religious fervor of the common negro, have taken 
the Biblical text: “The first shall be last and the last shall be 
first.’ in an endeavor to make the negro believe he shall soon 
overrun the whites and rule them with a rod of iron. Another of 
their preachments is that the Civil War freed the negro, the 
World War equalized the negro, and the next war will give the 
negro dominion over the whites. I hear them in their talks 
among themselves; some have openly declared to me their in- 
tention to wipe out the whites. You will not deny the negro has 
pushed himself forward everywhere. It is more noticeable in the 
border States of Maryland, Virginias and others where the negro 
does not number in population as highly as in the far South 
where he outnumbers the whites. Here in Norfolk it is not 
unusual to see white women with negroes, Malays or Mongolians. 
Some white women have married Malays and Mongolians. One 
or two French ‘‘war brides” are here, husbands are negroes. The 
same condition exists in Baltimore. 

The first battles of negroes against whites for supremacy was 
fought in Arkansas about two years ago. The riots in various 
cities maf be compared to the colonial “tea parties” of Boston 
and Annapolis. 

C. A. PRICE. 


JOHN H. KIRBY OF TEXAS QUITS DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY. 
Economic and Patriotic Reasons Given as Cause for 
Severing Connection With Party of Which He Has 
Long Been a Conspicuous Member. 


Austin, Tex., October 26—[Special.]—John H. Kirby of Hous- 
ton, who has just issued a formal statement of his withdrawal 
from the Democratic party, is owner of the Austin Statesman, 
which for more than 50 years has been one of the leading Demo- 
cratic daily newspapers of Texas. Mr. Kirby is also president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and is largely 
interested in the lumber industry. He was formerly a member of 
the State Legislature, and has been one of the leaders of the 
Democratic party in this State for many years. His statement, 
giving his reasons for leaving the Democratic party, was read at a 
Republican political meeting in Houston. It has created a big 
stir in State political circles. The reasons expressed by Mr. Kirby 
were five in number, as follows: 





“First—I cannot conceive of the people showing further confi- 
dence in my party when for eight years it has constantly increased 
their taxes and reduced their liberties. 

“Second—I believe in a government of laws under a written 
constitution, and not in a government of bureaus and commissions 
with constant multiplication of tax-eaters. 

“Third—I cannot subscribe to the monstrous idea that this 
Government owes a higher duty to the peoples of other nations 
than it owes to its own citizens. I believe in a nationalism which 
places America first, and not in an internationalism which would 
require us to expend our taxes or sacrifice the lives of our sdns 
in fighting wars which do not involve the honor of our country 
or the welfare of our people. Believing thus, I am unalterably 
opposed to the Covenant of the League of Nations as brought back 
from Europe by the President. 

“Fourth—The Democratic party is honeycombed with socialism. 
Its continuance in power will imperil the republic. There cannot 
be any compremise between the right of individuals as set up in 
the Bill of Rights under our Constitution and the sophistry of 
socialism, towever plausibly presented. 

“Fifth—The success of socialism means the death of the republic. 
The god of nations has sent no angel of resurrection to roll away 
the stone from the sepulchre of liberty. For the rights of free 
men once crucified upon the cross of socialism there will be no 
Easter morn.” 


$500,000 Masonic Temple at Tulsa. 


The Masonie Building Association of Tulsa, Okla.. has 
awarded the contract for erection of a temple to cost $500,000, to 
be of steel and concrete structure, 100x140 feet, with tile roof. 
R. G. Schmid & Co. of Chicago, Tll., are the architects, and H. H. 
Mahler & Co. of Tulsa are the contractors. 









———— ] 







FOR $5,000,000 COAL-HANDLING FACILITIES. 
500-Acre Site for Plant With Daily Capacity 12,000 


Tons of Coal at Savannah. 


Coal-handling facilities at Savannah will be augmented by a 
plant which the Savannah Coal & Dock Co. will build. about 
$5.000.000 to be invested. The site is that formerly used for the 
Foundation «shipyards on the Savannah River. Outlining the 
important new enterprise, George W. Owens, vice-president, offices 
at New York, writes to the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD: 


“We are constructing a temporary loading plant capable of han- 
dling 75,000 tons of coal per month for export. The cost of same 
will approximate $200,000. The general contract has been 
awarded to the A. Bentley & Sons Company of Toledo, O., and 
New York. The conveying machinery and dumpers are being fur- 
nished by the Robins Conveying Belt Co. of New York. It is 
expected that this plant will be in operation by December 1. 


“Plans are now being prepared for the permanent coal-loading 
plant with a capacity of approximately 12,000 tons per day, to be 
built on property adjoining the temporary plant. The entire cost 
of this project will approximate $5,000,000, and the A. Bentley & 
Sons Company has estimated that the completed plant will be in 
operation on or before October 1, 1921. Contracts have been 
signed with the New York Tidewater Coal Corporation of New 
York to have charge of all sales, distribution, ship charters and 
European representation.” 


This Savannah Coal & Dock Co. was incorporated recently 
and about the same time it was announced that Jules Cablat of 
Paris represented capitalists with plans for building terminals on 
the Savannah River. It was organized through the offices of 
Imbrie & Co., New York bankers, with large interests at Savan- 
nah and at Port Wentworth, near that city. Dispatches from 
Savannah include the following information regarding the new 
corporation : 


The officers are: Charles P. Lyman, New York, president; 
George E. Owens, Toledo, O., vice-president; John A. McIntyre, 
New York who will move to Savannah, vice-president; Henry 
Drouett, New York, treasurer; Charles A. Torpey, Toledo, secre- 
tary; Robert Caron, New York, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. The directors are the officers and Jules Cablat. New 
York and Paris; James Bentley, Toledo; Grant Taggart, Savan- 
nah; Arnold L. Davis, New York; Jules Guldager, Paris. A 
representative of Imbrie & Co. will also be on the board. Jules 
Cablat is a former minister of marine in France, and represents 
large French interests in the enterprise. 


The holdings at Savannah constitute 500 acres of river front. 
The company will build terminal yards connecting with the 
Central of Georgia and the Savannah & Atlanta railways, with 
a capacity of 1500 loaded and 750 empty cars. 


A drainage canal 200 feet wide and 2500 feet long will traverse 
the property to insure the prompt handling of material. By 
December 1 it is proposed to be able to handle 50,000 tons of 
coal a month at this dock. The coal will be brought from the 
mines of Alabama, Tennessee, Eastern Kentucky and Virginia. 


Hardship Worked by Government’s Policy on Liberty 
Bonds. 


A. F. Mates, The Males Company, New York. 


Many thanks for your article in.the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
of October 7, “A National Disgrace.” I hold $5200 of most of the 
war issues, and while I don’t have to sell, many thousands do, and 
I feel very sorry for them, as many can ill-afford to lose, to say 
nothing of the unfortunate position it places many of the banks in. 
I won't really be out of the mess until July 1, 1921, and my bank 
could have had the use of the money and I would not have felt as 
if I was in debt for the past three or four years, to say nothing 
of having been in a position to take advantage of buying at the 
present discount. 

The Democratic party never has been a business party, and the 
Government is a vast business enterprise that should always be 
conducted economically, as they spend the people’s tax money. 
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Forces of Radicalism Skilled in Camouflage 


IDEALISTIC CLAIMS BUT A CLOAK TO MASK INSIDIOUS EFFORTS FOR OVERTHROW OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


By JupeE Cuas. E. CHIDSEY, Pascagoula, Miss. 


Behind a camouflage of idealism there are massed forces for an 
assault upon, and if not speedily checked will overthrow, civiliza- 
tion and subject the United States to the same process of ‘“‘blood- 
letting” as was practiced in France and has been in use in Russia 
for the past three years. The proof of this assertion is now at 
hand. There recently appeared in a very widely-circulated maga- 
zine an interview with the chief of the Socialist party in the 
United States who, inter alia, is quoted as saying: 

“Do not gather from this that I would hesitate to take part in 
any movement for the emancipation of humanity because there 
was violence connected with it. 


“TI am heart and soul with the Russian revolution. Yet it is 
violent. There is not so much bloodshed, to be sure, in Russia as 
there was in years immediately preceding the revolution, but there 
is still so much that it makes my heart ache to think of it. Asa 
student of history, however, I know that these great movements 
for human emancipation do not come without bloodshed, and 
although I would not kill a man in self-defense, I am in favor of 
shedding as much blood as is absolutely necessary to emancipate 
the people. But not one drop more. Moreover, if bloodshed is 
necessary, I want my own blood to be shed first. 

“I would have the workers of the United States assemble peace- 
fully in their unions and at the ballot-box and peaceably take 
the industrial mechanism of America in their own hands. They 
might then run it for use and not for profits. And eliminating the 
frightful waste of competition, they might reconstruct that 
mechanism so that each worker should find creative expression in 
his employment, instead of being tied to the machine by the deadly 
drudgery of the day. This whole transformation, however, should 
be accomplished peaceably, and there is only one reason why it 
may not be. That, of course, is in the event that the present 
owners of the industrial mechanism might fight to retain the privi- 
lege of ownership. If they should insist on violence on behalf of 
their profits, those who had the common good at stake would be 
forced to use force in return. While force under such circum- 
stances is necessary, as it has been in Russia, the true revolu- 
tionist must never let himself be blinded in its use. We are fight- 
ing for freedom, not revenge.” 

All of this is most charming, and so interesting, so ingenious 
and so full of the noblest idealism that we are tempted to seize 
the cup that the speaker presents to us and to drain off at a 
draught its contents did not we know that in compounding this 
delicious cordial that is to cure all the ills that the body politic 
is heir to there has also been mingled a deadly poison. One may 
see in analyzing this quotation that its lofty idealism and apparent 
sincerity is a mere camouflage for the basest egoism, the most 
dangerous of human passions—the lust for power. 


“T am in favor of shedding as much blood as may be necessary 
to emancipate the people.” And who is to be the judge of how 
much bloodletting shall be necessary to emancipate the people? 
Why, himself! He says that those who have the common good at 
stake would use force. And who are to be the judges of what is 
the common good? Why, the chiefs of the Socialist party, of 
which he is the chief. The “freedom” for which he fights is only 
freedom for themselves and the power to impose their will upon 
the rest of mankind. All other men must patiently submit and 
obey ; in short, be the slaves of those who have the power. 


” 


“History is philosophy teaching by example,” says Tacitus, and 
I have lately stated in the MANUFACTURERS REcORD that the men 
who have such sentiments as those I have just quoted have the 
same type of mind as had the monsters of the French Revolution, 
and if given an opportunity would repeat in America the horrors 
that shamed humanity in France and Russia. The laws that con- 
trol the operations of the human mind are, like the laws that con- 
trol the motions of the planets and the combination of chemical 
elements, fixed and immutable, and in psychics, as in physics, a 
like cause must produce a like effect. 

“The day that I shall be convinced,” writes Saint-Just, “that 


it is impossible to give to the French people manners, sweet, ener- 
getic, sensible and inexorable to tyranny and injustice, I will drive 
a dagger into my heart” (Je mepoign arderai). And while wait 
ing he proceeded to guillotine others. ‘We sball make a grave- 
yard of France,” said Carriere, “rather than not regenerate her 
in our way.” Always in order to have possession of the helm, they 
are ready to sink the ship. Since the beginning they have let loose 
against society the rioters of the streets and the hoodlums of the 
country, the prostitutes and the brigands, dirty beasts, any fero- 
cious beasts. During all the course of the struggle they exploited 
the most destructive passions and the most base, the blindness, the 
credulity and the fury of the mob, crazed by poverty, by the fear 
of bandits, by the rumors of conspiracies, by the menace of in- 
vasions. At length, having attained power by disorder, they main- 
tain themselves in it by terror and by criminal judgments. 
supplies. ) 


( Les 
A will stretched to extremes, with no rein to check 
it, with an immovable belief in their right and a perfect contempt 
for the rights of others, with the energy of fanatics and the expe- 
dients of scoundrels; with these two forees a minority can tame 
a majority.* 

Thus we see men preaching the noblest idealism, yet in practice, 
in order to attain and maintain themselves in power, resorting to 
expedients that would shame the most degraded savage of the 
jungles of darkest Africa. These men tell us that their only pur- 
pose is to regenerate the world, to give us an ideal state, in which 
truth, justice and social equality shall always be in evidence, yet 
it is to be observed that their ideal state is one that they alone 
have the creation of and one in which they alone shall be masters, 
and whenever these men deem bloodletting “necessary” to main- 
tain their ideal state, there is to be bloodletting, and they alone 
shall be judges of when and of how much bloodletting shall be 
necessary for the health of the body politic. They would, indeed. 
regenerate the world, but only in order that they may have full 
power to gratify their lust for power. The altruism and idealism 
that they profess is a mask, and a most beautiful one, yet tear it 
aside and we find beneath a hideous grinning skeleton—decadence 
and death. 

Do not understand me to say that these men are conscious of 
their own condition, for this lust for power is a most subtle disease 
that, like a cancer, creeps upon one unawares, and a sick man is 
the last one to diagnose his own infirmity; that is the work of the 
physician. ‘Mrs. Chidsey”” said a prominent physician of many 
years’ practice. to my mother one day, in my presence, “take this 
lancet and lance this gum-boil in my mouth; it is causing me much 
pain.” “Doctor,” she at length replied, after trying to evade his 
question, “if I must tell you, your trouble is not a gum-boil; it is 
a cancer.” The trouble with such men is not that they believe in 


*Taine: Les Origins de la France Contemporaine: La Revolution. 
Tome I, page 83. “Les Supplices” is a rather difficult word to trans- 
late. It means a punishment inflicted by the order of a court of law. 
I do not know any English equivalent for the word. 

The Carriere here quoted is the same Carriere who invented the 
‘Les Novades.” <A “noyades” was a vessel filed with men and women, 
bound hand and foot and towed to the middle of a stream or lake, 
and then scuttled. ‘‘Noyades” from “noyer,” to drown. 

Taine in his notes quotes: “Discourse of Baudet to the Society 
of Jacobins of Strasburg, 19 Frimaire, An II (1): “The egoists, the 
unconscienceable, the enemies of liberty, ought not to be counted 
among his children. Are they not in the same class all those who 
oppose the public good, or who even do not concur in it? Were 
there a million, should not one sacrifice a twenty-fourth part of him- 
self to destroy a gangrene which could infect the rest of his body?” 

He also quotes from Beaulieu, Essay V 2: “M = 4’Antonelle 
believed, as did the greater part of the revolutionary clubs, that in 
order to establish the republic it is necessary to have an approxi- 
mate equality of property, and for that it would be necessary to 
suppress a third of the population.” 

Then quoting from La Revelliere-Lepeaux, Memoires. IT. page 150: 
“Jean bon-Sainte-Andre advanced ‘that in order to establish firmly 
the French Republic it would be necessary to reduce the population 
by one-half.’ Violently interrupted by La Revelliere-Lepeaux, he 
persisted and insisted. Guffroy, a deputy from Pas dn Calais, pro- 
poses in his journal a yet larger amputation and wished to reduce 
France to five millions of inhabitants.” 

Frimaire is the third month of the calendar of the first republic, , 
from the 20th of November to the 21st of December. ’ 
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an unattainable ideal, but that they are possessed with an un- 
appeasable lust for power, and in order to gratify this lust will 
readily commit any crime. 

If history teaches us anything at all, it teaches us that man 
cannot commit any greater folly than to trust men with autocratic 
and arbitrary power because they profess to be guided by “lofty 
ideals’ and have at heart only the “common good.” Such men 
always desire to supersede positive law by “morality,” or, to speak 
more correctly, their abstract concept of what the moral law ought 
to be. Such men are always swayed by egoism and egotism, a 
thirst for power, for since the dawn of history until the present 


, 


hour there has only been one idealist who was untained by egoism 
and egotism, and He was nailed to a cross. ““May this example teach 
men a truth, which for their good ought to be generally known, 
that in a revolution all depends on a first refusal and a first 
struggle. To effect a pacific innovation, it must not be contested, 
otherwise war is declared and the revolution spreads, because the 
whole nation is aroused to its defense. When society is thus 
shaken to its foundations, it is the most daring who triumph, and 
instead of wise and temperate reformers, we find only extreme and 
inflexible innovators. Engendered by this contest, they maintain 
themselves by it; with one hand they fight to maintain their sway, 
with the other they establish their system with a view to its con- 
solidation ; they massacre in the name of their doctrine; virtue, 
humanity, the welfare of the people, all that is holiest on earth, 
they use to sanction their executions and to protect their dictator- 
ship. Until they become exhausted and fall, all perish indiscrimi- 
nately, the enemies and the partisans of reform. The tempest 
dashes the whole nation against the rock of revolution. Inquire 
what became of the men of 1789, in 1794, and it will be found that 
they were all alike swept away in this vast shipwreck. As soon as 
one party appeared on the field of battle it summoned all the 
others thither, and all like it were in turn conquered and extermi- 
nated—Constitutionalists, Girondists, the Mountain, and the De- 
cemvirs themselves. At each defeat the effusion of blood became 
greater and the system of tyranny more violent. The Decemvirs 
were the most cruel, because they were the last. * * * During 
the first two months after the fall of the commune and the Danton 
party. the Decemvirs, who were not yet divided, labored to secure 
their domination; their commissioners kept the departments in 
restraint, and the armies of the Republic were victorious on all 
frontiers. The committee took advantage of this moment of 
security and union to lay the foundations of the new manners and 
the new institutions. It must never be forgotten that in a revo- 
lution men are moved by two tendencies—attachment to their 
ideas and a thirst for command. The members of the committee at 
the beginning agreed in their democratic sentiments; in the end 
they contended for power.” (Mignet’s French Revolution, pages 
220, 223.) 

Robespierre, “the incorruptible,” on becoming dictator ‘dedi- 
cated festivals to the Supreme Being, to Truth, Justice, Modesty, 
Friendship, Fidelity, Immortality, Misfortune, ete.;” in a word, to 
all the moral and republican virtues, “yet in the 47 days in which 
he was dictator he had 1400 men and women ruthlessly put to 
death, and one of them a child of 16 years of age.” 


” 


This greed for power is always associated with a yet more ter- 
rible lust—hematomania— (blood lust). J. A. Symmonds, in his 
“Renaissance in Italy” (Age of Despots, page 83), is the only one, 
so far as I know, who agrees with me when I say such men are 
suffering with some disease of the mind. Writing of the despot 
Ezzelino (in the 14th century), Symmonds says: ‘“Ezzelino, a 
small, pale, wiry man, with terror in his face and enthusiasm for 
evil in his heart, lived a foe to luxury, cold to the pathos of chil- 
dren, dead to the enchantment of women. His one passion was 
the greed of power, heightened by his lust for blood. How he fear- 
fully abused his power, how a crusade was preached against him, 
and how he died in silence like a boar at bay, rending from his 
wounds the dressings that his foes had placed to keep him alive, 
are notorious matters of history. * * * We are apt to ask our- 
selves whether such men are mad; whether in the case of a Nero 
or a Marechal de Retz or an Ezzelino the love of evil and the 
thirst for blood are not a monomaniacal perversion of barbarous 
passions which even in a cannibal are morbid. 

“Is there such a thing as hematomania, ‘blood madness?” 
Then again, Symmonds, in Appendix I to this same volume, in re- 
lating the deeds done by Ibrahim ibn Ahmed, prince of Africa 


and Sicily (A. D. 875), says ‘He seems to have been darkly 
jealous of the perpetuation of the human race. * * * We can 
only comprehend the combination of sanguinary lust with Ibra- 
him’s vigorous conduct of civil and military affairs on the hypoth- 
esis that this man-tiger, as Amara, to whom I owe tHese details, 
calls him, was possessed with a specific madness.’ What human 
brain can claim immunity from an attack of this fearful malady? 
Many writers have taken the position that the bloodletting in 
France and Russia were and unavoidable, a position 
that I unhesitatingly challenge. During the great epidemic of 
yellow fever in 1897, in association with a Catholic priest, a 
Lutheran minister and a Baptist preacher, I had to give time to 
the sick. I had been so engaged but a few days when I made an 
important discovery. ‘Doctor,’ said I, addressing Dr. Murry, the 
United States Marine Hospital surgeon in charge of the work, 
‘explain to me a mystery. When I was a boy I often heard my 
mother and father relate how in the 40’s and 50's, in yellow fever 
epidemics, there was profuse bloodletting, leaches were applied, 
salivating with calomel and blistering with flyblisters. In 1875, 
when the kidneys failed, I was given aconite and belladonna until 
it took four people to keep a weak and emaciated child in bed. 
Today the patient is allowed water, made as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and when the kidneys fail to function, a little watermelon- 
seed tea is the specific.’ ‘My son,’ he replied, as a smile lit up his 
kindly old face, ‘it is the same yellow fever, only we doctors have 
learned something new.’ ” 


necessary 


The bloodletting of fever patients was no more necessary 60 
to 75 years ago than it would be now; it was practiced because 
the medical men did not know; it was the necessity of ignorance. 
A man of medicine who today would resort to the old practice of 
bloodletting would be rightfully adjudged as either a madman or 
a charlatan. 

Only a year ago I heard a minister in his pulpit scold because 
some men would not accept offhand some of the idealistic nostrums 
offered to them, saying, “the world is suffering today because men 
have no confidence in their fellow-man. What we need is more 
confidence.” What we need is not more confidence, but a greater 
knowledge of the nature of men, that we might look into the 
abysmal depths of human nature and see what is hidden there. 





The New Orleans Political Situation as Viewed by a 
Carpenter and Builder. 


New Orleans, La., October 15. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Dear Sirs—I am a subscriber for a short time only, and you 
may rest assured that I am heartily pleased to see that the poor 
cotton planter has a friend in you, having more or less seen their 
suffering in the past 45 years, and how they have been robbed of 
their poor crop and left in want for the following years, and also 
seen the suffering of their children and wives, both white and col- 
I am glad that at least in my own city and State they are 
beginning to see that the Republican platform for tariff and for 
protection is necessary to exist and do well in the South as well 
as other parts of the United States of America. 


ored. 


If you can, please inform the National Republican Committee 
to try and get better representation at the polls on election day, 
and if I am not mistaken there is a bigger surprise in store than 
the last election to the gang of old Democrats in Louisiana. For 
several years backeI know what it cost to be a Republican in 
New Orleans. I have been robbed and hounded nearlly to hell 


for it. They call it a secret ballot. but before you get your regis- 
tration papers you must say whether you are a Democrat or 
Republican, and if you are a Republican, look out for your 


assessment and business. Knowing the past, I have for several 
years been telling all those I know to register as Democrats and 
vote as they damn please. That is why I think this election will 
be a bigger surprise than our last city primary to the gang. 
The parties that are representing the National “Republican 
party here are fakes. As for the Civil Service, it is a farce and 
a fraud. and the best thing that the country can do is to wipe 
it off the calendar. It is simply a tool of the Democratic party. 
You can refer them to me for further information, for I am more 
of a workman than a scholar. I could give you a good account 
of what being a Republicxn has cost me in New Orleans. Excuse 
me if I intrude on your patience. A. BR. 
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A Negro’s Vigorous Denunciation of Socialism and 
the Closed Shop. 


By Rev. P. Coyrax RAMEAU, Ph.D., Birmingham, Ala. 


At the outset the writer does not believe that he is assuming 
too much when he says “that he is perfectly intelligent as to 
the general conditions in the coal fields of Alabama.” 


In the summer of 1894 I entered the mining industry in the 
Blue Creek section as a trapper in the employment of the late 
Col. Henry DeBardeleben, who has long since crossed the river 
of life. During that same year the United Mine Workers of 
America wormed its slimy socialistic doctrine into the peaceful 
industrial fabric of the Alabama coal fields. From that day 
to this very moment there have been strikes, walkouts and black- 
lists, destruction of property, dynamiting, death of innocent 
women and children and murder of some of the best blood of 
this district, both white and black, with the negro leading by 
9 to 1. 

No doubt this is one of the most momentous years since the 
dark days of reconstruction, following the great Civil War, when 
the carpetbaggers flooded the South, and through their unscrupu- 
lous actions with the negro and their former masters they placed 
the entire race in a position that was the means of its losing its 
political franchisement, and thereby niaking the race a political 
slave, which is equally as bad as being a physical slave. 

The issue in the South today is not, in my way of thinking, 
either the League of Nations or prohibition, but it is the saving 
of the industrial economic life of the South, which vitally con- 
cerns the negro. 

Socialism is the forerunner of anarchy, to which it inevitably 
leads. It is a truth to which every man must bow in submission 
that the protection of property and life dates way back to the 
day of Moses, as the Mosaic law says, “Do not covet,’ and 
Christ Jesus came and told mankind, “Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar's.” Again the old Jewish law and its 
religion and the Christian religion of today respect personal and 
property rights, but union socialism does not. 

The principles of Southern industrial democracy, based on the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, are everlasting, but each individual 
must make their application to new questions that arise with 
each epoch. That is to say, they must be met with the Christian 
principles of organized government, and thereby we will be able 
to stamp out this union ‘socialism which leads to anarchy. 

Very little knowledge is necessary to prove that the coal fields 
of Alabama are altogether different from other coal sections of 
this country in that more than 79 per cent of the men who 
manned the mines are fullfledged negroes, with absolutely no 
admixture, speaking the American language, and about 21 per 
cent of disgruntled white men of every type and language, and 
if this very small minority is allowed to continue sowing the 
propaganda of socialistic, anarchistic unionism the day is not 
far distant when the South will be in a far worse condition than 
it was during the days of reconstruction. 

Behind its demands for state-wide recognition and class legis- 
lation, class privilege and all the unlawful, wicked and un- 
American demands which it has blatantly proclaimed in the name 
of the working masses, it has not even stopped there. It has 
gone on its march toward hell and damnation to the extent of 
frightening Presidents, intimidating the Congress of these United 
States and the various State legislatures, Molding up railroads, 
coercing industrial corporations and business men, assaulting and 
murdering thousands of American workingmen, innocent women 
and children, destroying millions of dollars’ worth of homes and 
personal and industrial property, and in these marches of hell 
and destruction they are leading ignorant negro men. 

It should be remembered by every real red-blooded white man 
and woman that a principle is involved, a principle too scared 
and of too vast importance to the industrial peace and happiness 
of the entire Seuth to be tampered with upon any ground, or to 
be compromised or sacrificed. A principle which is the very 
marrow of economic, industrial life and upon which all individual 
effort and progress is based. Destroy that principle, or limit 
its operation in the industrial fabric, by handcuffing the working 
masses of my people with socialistic unionism, and just so far 
as the South allows this to be done it will in a few years destroy 
or weaken the very foundation upon which our great industrial 


—— 
. 


institutions rest, and just so far will the South be the instry- 
mentality in halting the industrial, economic life of the negro 
and turning him back toward crime and barbarism. 

The closed shop is industrial, economic treason against the 
South. I say it advisedly, every time the captains of industry 
of the South permit themselves to be intimidated or coerced into 
a closed-shop proposition or close any place where negro labor 
is performed to all but those who are members of this organized 
socialist unionism they stab that principle in the heart, and every 
time they voluntarily do so they commit a crime against the 
industrial economic fabric of the South and an unpardonable sin 
against a weaker race. 

Again, to temporize or to yield one jot or one tittle to the auto- 
cratic socialistic demands of organized labor, which in any man- 
ner helps to increase its power to deprive any man, woman or 
child of the free, untrammeled right to earn their daily bread in 
such lawful manner as may seem best to them is to share in 
the responsibility for the criminal conspiracies in which these 
socialist unions are engaged. 

Whether we of the South concede it or not, the fact remains 
the same, conciliation and compromising with crime and juggling 
with principles upon which the industrial, economic fabric of 
the South are based will never solve this greatest of all problems, 
and the sooner the South makes up its mind to this fact the 
sooner will socialistic unionism be put out of business and the 
masses of the negro workingmen and women be saved. 

Organized socialistic unions for which Gompers, Lewis, Kan- 
namer, Foster and men of that class stand has so demoralized 
the industrial South, and I can safely add, this entire country, 
that only the most persistent, united and progressive action on 
the part of those red-blooded Americans who believe in the pres- 
ervation of our industrial institutions and who look well into the 
future can restore its normal equilibrium. 

But when politicians, preachers, physicians and educators, as 
well as other men and women of good standing and reputation, 
many of whom know little or nothing about the real issues which 
the practical workings of the systems involve, sympathize with 
and otherwise play into the hands of this organized socialistic 
labor clan, then the problem of reconstructing industrial and 
economic living conditions and placing them back to a pre-war 
basis becomes a more serious task, and the doctrine preached and 
practiced by this Bolshevist clan, as well as the lawless methods 
employed to enforce such doctrines are given an impetus which 
adds to the difficulty of combating them and saving the negro 
from industrial death and damnation. 

Therefore, if the South would win this all important battle 
with organized socialistic unionism and ship Wilhelm Hohenzol- 
lerns Von Bittner back to Pennsylvania, it is incumbent upon it 
te get busy today and start to work along educational lines until 
every negro man and woman of all vocations and the boys and 
girls of the South, who are coming into manhood and woman- 
hood, shall understand the true and real industrial hell of closed 
shop unionism and socialism and view with contempt their un- 
American doctrines, and when this is done all men can go to and 
from their labors fearless of assault or murder because they do 
not obey the dictates of a labor czar or bow to his socialistic yoke. 

It has been said that “the negro is the South’s greatest asset, 
not the South’s rivers, its waterpower or its natural resources, as 
compared with the worth of its colored citizens, without whose 
unflagging labor King Cotton, which is still the corner stone of 
Southern prosperity, would topple from his throne.” 

Since that is a conceded fact, then the ignorant must be en- 
lightened, the sick must be healed, the poor must have the 
gospel truth preached to them, the wayward must be directed, 
the lowly must be uplifted and the sorrowing must be solaced. 
Therefore, the Southern negro needs sane, conservative, unselfish, 
patient negro leadership. Then the greatest help that can be 
given the race is for the South to assist in the development of 
true and tried negro leaders, as wholesome negro industrial, 
economic and moral ideals must be created by men and women 
of negro blood. These ideals may be assisted from without by 
the best class of Anglo-Saxons, but cannot be super-imposed. 

Races, indeed, are separate and distinct just as God has or- 
dered them, nor would we of the South have them otherwise. 
They stand apart like mountains, cleft to their very base; yet are 
all the mountains one with the earth. Differences go deep and 
abide, but likenesses go deeper yet. The earth explains the moun- 
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tains and races of men are to be explained only in terms of 
humanity; therefore, no general mixing in any form, fraternal or 
industrial, will help to make better conditions. More than a 
quarter century of socialistic unionism in the coal fields of Ala- 
bama has proved that its effect on the moral and industrial life 
of the negro is demoralizing. 

Let me say by the way concluding, “socialism is nothing more 
than an empty brain,” and emptiness is unsafe; no one can pre- 
dict what tenant will take possession. Modern economic, indus- 
trial majesty consists in constructive endeavor and it is this 
which determines the value of a man or an organization. There 
is always the thing to be done and the tools by which to do it, 
but the demand is for a man of grasp, of brain, to do the work. 

The method by which a race or a people are to be served is 
always new, but the needs are essentially the same; they re- 
solve themselves into the insufficiency or the sinfulness of the 
people themselves. The eternal problem that is facing the South 
is to get justice, integrity and honor into the body politie of or- 
ganized labor. 

Every labor organization has for its uppermost activity the 
tendency to juggle with principles and by skillful sophistries to 
justify wrong. The atrophy of moral sensibility easily sets in 
and the principles of permanent well-being suffer obscuration and 
defeat. 

In this ever-recurring un-American condition lies the need 
for the constructive industrial negro leader. The race today 
wants to see a leader who will stand for a reasonable oppor- 
tunity and justice, who knows that life is more than raiment and 
is willing to lose meat and raiment for the life. 

To control and use the forces of nature, to make steam and 
electricity and gravitation obedient servants is to do well, but 
the real builder of the great Anglo-Saxons of the South know 
something about foundations. They know that material bless- 
ings cannot be established alone, that they are not guarantees 
of truth, justice, courage, right. Industrial manhood, loyal to 
the South, is the only thing that counts. 

Therefore, this socialistic labor propaganda that is being 
spread through the Southern industries by skillful, paid agita- 
tors, who have wormed their way into the very heart of the in- 
dustrial fabric of the South, must be met with a propaganda of 
“naked truth.” 

The South needs it now as never before in its history. The 
need is imperative if it would save its industrial asset. The 
only way on practical grounds to combat this organized social- 
istic labor propaganda is through a systematic organized cam- 
paign of loyal negro men and women of “truth telling.” 

The great light of truth must be thrown into the coal min- 
ing communities, the foundries, the pipe-shops, the rolling mills, 
the railroad shops, and, in fact, all places where the relations 
between the captains of industry and negro workmen are being 
used as a basis for the promotion of strikes, walkouts and un- 
rest. Its influence is necessary in every industrial institution, 
regardless of its size. This done and the South’s greatest indus- 
trial asset will be saved, and peace, harmony and contentment 
will again reign in the coal mines, and every other industpial 
institution of the South. 





The Super-Power Plan of Interconnection and Its 
Relation to the South. 


By W.B. West, Hydro-Electric Research Engineer, New York City 


W. S. Murray, consulting engineer of New York City, having 
conceived and presented to the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers a plan which would make possible interconnection and 
development, together with extensive electrification of at least 
our trunk-line railroads, that body carefully considered the plan 
and found that it would justify an investigation. A committee 
was appointed to endeavor to obtain Congressional aid in financ- 
ing the investigation. The plan proposes the interconnection of 
the power companies in those cities along the Atlantic seaboard 
extending from Boston to Washington and inland a distance of 
approximately 150 miles, by means of a high-tension electric- 
power transmission line, so that power companies might inter- 
change power much the same as railroads now interchange cars, 
and as banks interchange money. Such a system would mean an 
increased power factor from 15 to 50 or possibly 60 per cent. or 
a coal saving of approximately $150,000,000 per annum. Just 


prior to its adjournment Congress passed the super-sundry bill 
carrying the super-power item, which authorized the expenditure 
of $125,000 for carrying out the work under the United States 
Geological Survey. 

The committee which is authorized to do the work is known as 
the Super-Power Survey, with offices at 709 Sixth avenue, New 
York. W. S. Murray is chairman of that committee, and has 
appointed on his engineering staff some of the most prominent 
engineers of the country. 

Should the findings of the Super-Power Survey show that the 
plan is feasible and will justify the expenditure of the money for 
the construction of such a system, the public will begin to awaken 
anew to the possibilities and advantages of hydro-electric develop- 
ment and the electrification of our railroads, together with the 
interconnection of electric-power transmission lines all over the 
For years engineers and power producers have advyo- 
Possibly the most striking example of the actual 


country. 
cated such lines. 
achievement of this goal in any one State or section is furnished 
by California, which has an abundance of potental water-power. 
In fact, it ranks second only to New York in total capacity of 
hydro-electric developments. 

The extensive farming and fruit-growing carried on in Califor- 
nia and the scarcity of fuel in that section make hydro-electric 
development and interconnection a real economic necessity there. 
A good example of just what interconnection can really mean is 
furnished by the San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation, 
which has built up one of the most extensive systems in the West 
and has transformed a semi-arid desert into what is now one of 
the garden spots of the West. Considerable progress has been 
made along this line in the South also, notably in the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 

The Alabama Power Co., with headquarters at Birmingham, 
has been a pioneer in power development in Alabama. Likewise 
with the Georgia Railway & Power Co. and the Southern Power 
Co. of Georgia and the Carolinas, respectively. These companies, 
with others more or less prominent in that field, have endeavored 
to so interconnect their transmission lines as to make possible 
the interchange of power between themselves, thereby increasing 
the load factor and permitting the use of extensive hydro-electric 
power. 

Three distinct watersheds are made available by this system 
of interconnection: First, in the Eastern section, flowing directly 
into the Atlantic Ocean; second, in the Southern section, flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and third, in the Northern section, flow- 
ing by way of the and Cumberland rivers into the 
Mississippi. The rainfall from different rivers, and at times at 
different points on the same river, varies in such a way that high 


Tennessee 


or low water may severally affect a group of plants on one stream 


and not so seriously interfere with the operation of those on 


another. The interchange of power, therefore, is particularly 
desirable and materially lowers the stand-by steam equipment 
required. 

It is also worth noting that the Alabama Power Co. may, with 


a very short addition to its lines, be tied into this system. This 
The right 


‘ 


line will run from East Gadsden, Ala., to Lindale, Ga. 
of way has already been surveyed and the plans made for. its 
erection. With the closing of that one link there will be one sys- 
tem in these great cotton and tobacco-growing States, extending 
from Henderson, N. C., to Sheffield, Ala. 

The economic importance of such a system becomes apparent 
when we effected 
thereby. During 1919 the output of these seven companies was 
1,821,821,089 kilowatt-hours, or 2.429,094,785 horse-power-hours. 
Of that amount 1,.735.733.824 hours was generated by hydraulic 
power. To generate that power by steam would have required 
2,476,476,000 tons of coal, and to haul the coal 61,912 railroad 
cars would have been called into service, requiring 1547 locomo- 
tives to draw them. 

Coming from the South to the Atlantie seaboard, where we 
have the most congested freight and traffic conditions of. any part 
of the country, it is apparent that if some such scheme were used 
in that section a great coal saving would be effected and extensive 
development of water-power made possible. 


stop to consider the enormous coal saving 





Stationery—Office Furniture. 
IcazA Y Ca., Ave. Uruguay No. 73, Mexico City, Mexico.—We are in- 
terested in stationery supplies and office furniture. Correspondence 
in Spanish suggested. 
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Rapid Development of Upper Monongahela Valley. 


Charleston, W. Va., October 29—[Special.]—Probably no other 
section of West Virginia is undergoing as rapid development as the 
upper Monongahela Valley and territory adjacent and tributary 
thereto. Attention was called to the situation today by Dr. I. C. 
White, State Geologist of West Virginia, who is in a position to 
know what is going on in Monongalia county becayise he lives in 
Morgantown, the county-seat, in the heart of the upper Monon- 
gahela coal region. 

Dr. White is authority for the statement that not less than 40 
new companies have within a few years begun operations on the 
west side of the Monongahela River, and that there has been a 
very rapid development in consequence. 
nally confined to the east side of the Monongahela, because no rail- 
the other side, but 


Operations were origi- 
road facilities were available on since the 
coming of the Monongahela Railway greater development has been 
possible. Indeed, the traffic originating in the Fairmont region 
and in Monongalia county has grown to such an extent that, 
although the Monongahela has only been in operation for a few 
years, it has become necessary already to double-track the entire 
line from Fairmont to Brownsville, Pa., to handle the coal and 
other freight originating in the Monongahela Valley, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. also operates 


a division of its road between Fairmont and Connellsville. 

Three workable deposits of coal are found in Monongalia county. 
They are the Pittsburgh, Redstone and Sewickley, all three high- 
grade coal-producing many places the Pittsburgh 
coal attains a thickness of nine feet. Much of the Pittsburgh 
coal territory in Monongalia county has been ‘pre-empted and is 
hard to buy. Coal lands which a few years ago could be pur- 
chased for $50 an acre or less are now difficult to obtain at $500 
an acre. Only recently a group of Cleveland and Pittsburgh capi- 
talists purchased one tract of 13,000 acres, which involved the 
expenditure of a fortune, the company which made the purchase 
being capitalized at $5,000,000. That is only one of many coal 
concerns recently organized for the development of the coal lands 
of the Upper Monongahela Valley. There has also been a rapid 
development of coal territory in Preston county, particularly in 
the territory tributary to the Morgantown & Kingwood Railway, 
which connects with the Baltimore & Ohio at both Morgantown 
and Rowlesburg. 


seams. In 


As Dr. White very pertinently remarks, what took place in the 





VESSEL LOADING AT ORANGE, TEXAS, WITH 


Fairmont region a number of years ago is just beginning to take 
place in the Monongalia county section. 

President J. N. Schoonmaker of the Monongahela 
bears out Dr. White’s statement as to the wonderful development 
under way in Monongalia county, and predicts that the region will 
be second only to the Pittsburgh region in a few years 

“I have spent 25 years in the Pittsburgh district,” Colonel 
Schoonmaker declares, ‘‘and now I have my heart set on the upper 
valley. It is going to be almost as great as the Pittsburgh region, 
and those who do not realize the big industrial era now upon them 
will have to get out of the way. 

“T have brought plans to the place where we now intend to 
devote our attention to preparing to care for the great trade bound 
to spring up in the Fairmont and Morgantown districts.” 


Railway 





Lumber Trade Active at Texas Ports. 


Orange, Tex., October 29—[Special.]—Despite operations being 
curtailed in other localities, the big mills of the Miller-Link and 
Lutcher and Moore lumber interests in this vicinity are 
much alive, and local mills have not experienced any decline in 
prices. Because of the yast amount of business handled recently, 
most of the mills have but little stock on hand, and should there 
be but a small demand for lumber in the near future it will give 
an excellent opportunity to accumulate stocks for sale next spring. 
There were recently seven 


very 


Export business continues to increase. 
vessels tied up at one time to receive lumber cargoes. 

A large part of the lumber trade through Texas ports is for 
Mexico, West Indies and South America, only a small portion 
going to Europe. Mill operators are confident that business will 
be boosted by general building activity throughout the country 
next spring, and they are hoping that the winter will be a mild 
one to permit the accumulation of a good supply of materials. 

Efforts are being made to secure a channel with a depth of 30 
feet of water to the Gulf, the present depth being 26 feet. This 
will permit even larger vessels than now dock at the town. An 
idea of the export lumber trade may be gathered from the total 
exports of yellow pine in May, which amounted to 6,700,000 feet. 
Many of the boats carry from 1,000,000 to 1,600,000 feet of lum- 
ber. In addition to the city being the center of yellow pine and 
hardwood mills of Texas, one of the largest kraft paper mills in 
the world is located here. 

More than a quarter of the port’s tonnage consists of lumber 
and forest products, the majority of it intended for export. 





. 


1,690,009 FEET OF LUMBER FOR EXPORT. 
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$75,000,000 Terminal Market Planned for New York 


MUNICIPALLY - OWNED SYSTEM EXPECTED TO ELIMINATE WASTE AND SOLVE MANY 
PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS OF THE PRODUCER AND BRING CHEAPER FOOD TO THE 
CONSUMER—OF INTEREST TO SOUTHERN FARMERS. 


. New York, October 21. 
New York eity is planning to follow the lead set by great Euro- 
pean municipalities and put into operation a system of munici- 
pally-owned terminal food markets of the most modern construc- 
tion. At present the food supyfly of this, the largest city in the 
world, is handled by antiquated methods. Frequently the city is 
within two weeks of actual hunger, and a continued spell of bad 
weather, such as that of the past winter, not only reduces the 
supply of fresh food to the danger point, but also sends prices to 
the consumer soaring and costs the producer millions of dollars. 

Strikes of longshoremen, such as have taken place frequently in 
the past year, pile piers high with perishable foods. Prices mount, 
and producers in the South, the Middle West or the Far West 
who have consigned their products to commission merchants are 
forced to bear serious losses. Last winter, during the railroad 
strike, thousands of carloads of food rotted on side-tracks in New 
Jersey or other nearby territory, while consumers in the city paid 
the highest prices on record for butter, eggs and fresh vegetables. 

Since the terminal markets system includes a city-owned fleet 
of trucks, lighters and tugs, no such condition, officials say, could 
exist under the proposed plan. 

Through the elimination of waste, the proper storage of foods— 
the markets are to be provided with ample and modern storage 
equipment of all sorts—the economical handling of all products, 
elimination of the commission merchant or a curbing of his present 
bad practices, and the direct sale of farm products either to whole- 
salers or retailers, it is expected that the new markets will save 
citizens of New York hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 

There are to be five of the markets here, one for each of the five 
boroughs. The totak cost, as estimated by Edwin J. O'Malley, 
Commissioner of Markets and chairman of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Terminal Markets, will be $75,000,000. Commissioner O'Malley 
believes from his study of markets in foreign cities that the ter- 
minals will not only be self-sustaining, but will also pay the city 
interest on its investment, in addition to the saving they will effect 
for consumers. 

Southern producers of fruits and vegetables, who ship thousands 
of carloads and shiploads of their choicest products to New York 
city, will be benefited by the system, according to Mr. O'Malley. 
They will be able to consign their products direct to the Commis- 








$17,000,000 TERMINAL FOOD MARKET AT BROOKLYN. ONE OF THE FIVE TO BE 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record.] 


sioner of Markets and be assured of having it handled according to 
the most scientific methods. 
producer is ready to sell or sold immediately, either at auction or 
by representatives of the producer. The markets will include a 
complete market service, and producers who consign to them may 
have their products given whatever care they need by payment of 
a nominal sum. 

Storage rent will be kept at a minimum, too, according to Mr. 
O'Malley, as will all other fees for use of the markets. In addi- 
tion to the dry and cold-storage facilities, each market will con- 
tain wholesale and retail stores, so there will be a minimum of 
drayage and rehandling charges. 

As an illustration of some of the savings to be effected by the 
proposed system, Commissioner O'Malley gave the following 
figures: 

“New York receives annually more than 3,000,000 tubs of 
butter, with a fixed charge of 1214 cents a tub, the cartage to the 
store from the railroad terminal. This amounts to nearly $400,000 
a year, and as this butter invariably has to be recarted between 
the merchant’s store and the retailer, nearly double this amount 
would be saved. 

“More than 5,000,000 cases of eggs have to be hauled from rail- 
road terminals at an expense of $500,000. This item would be 
wiped out. About 2,000,000 boxes of cheese, including those for 
export, are unloaded and hauled here at an expense of $120,000 a 
year. This will be wiped out. The cartage on dressed poultry 
totals something like $250,000, while it costs $2,500,000 on live 
poultry. These amounts would be eliminated under the system. 

“We figure that $10,000,000 will be saved annually on the cost 
of carting vegetables. These are only a few of the items to be 
considered. Under the terminal market system all these com- 
modities would be loaded direct from shipside or car either into 
wholesale store or storage. They could then be sold to retailers, 
to be disposed of in the terminal markets’ own retail stores or 
loaded into trucks, with a minimum of labor moved to other retail 
stores. 

“Another important change which this system would bring about 
would be to place the merchants under obligation to the city gov- 
ernment to deal fairly with producer and consumer when receiving 
and selling consignments of products shipped here from distant 


It may be placed in storage until the 
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States. The producer would be safeguarded against the form of 
robbery that was perpetrated on the growers of Texas onions last 
spring, when thousands of carloads of onions were bought by a 
‘ring’ of affiliated merchants who rejected carloads of them on 
arrival here, while the owners were 4000 miles away, and then 
succeeded in getting them from the railroad companies for less 
than the cost of freight. Such things could not happen under a 
city-owned market. 

“About the middle of July cucumbers were selling here in better 
retail stores for 15 cents each. Farmers could not get 25 cents a 
bushel for them. There was no market to the farmer at a fraction 
of a cent each, and yet the consumer was paying 15 cents. We 
could avoid this with a terminal market system which would pro- 
vide an outlet at all times for every kind of product. 

“The present practice of dumping good food rather than allow- 
ing it to come into the city and reach the consumer would end 
with this illegal and wrongful manipulation.” 

Asked about the technical details of the market buildings, Mr. 
O’Malley said months had been spent in studying plans. He said 
that while Stockholm. Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Copenhagen and 
London had municipal markets, none was housed in a suitable 
building. In London, he said, Billingsgate market, while under 
much more modern regulations than those of any American city, 
was antiquated. 

He said the proposed buildings would be complete in every de- 
tail, of concrete and steel construction, and entirely fireproof. 
Taking the Brooklyn market, which he considers ideal because of 
the site, he described its details and advantages. 

“The Brooklyn market.” he said, “will be built on deep water. 
Ships drawing 40 feet will be able to anchor alongside, and there 
will be docking space for three of these at a time. Loading and 
unloading facilities will be so convenient that a minimum of time 
will be required for the handling of cargoes. 

“In addition to the dockage for the larger vessels, space will be 
provided for fishing vessels, canal barges, railroad car floats and 
fire boats. There are two levels for trains and trucking. The 
streets and ramps are so planned that the daily flow in and out 
of the building will be uninterrupted. 

“Trucks enter the building, giving storedoor-rail deliveries to 
all stores in the building. Two wide marketing platforms provide 
space for receiving goods by rail, selling from these platforms, or, 
if not sold, goods may be run from them to storage above. There 
is truck capacity for the loading and unloading of 500 trucks at 
one time from these platforms. Each store fronts on a broad 
street with loading platforms in front, so that it may be receiving 
rail delivery at rear door and shipping goods at the same time out 
of the front. 

“Cars can be unloaded under temperature direct to truck, to 
Fish can be received direct from 
All neces- 
sary conveyors, traveling cranes, elevators and other mechanical 
freight-handling devices are provided for. , 

“In brief, the building will contain the following: Wholesale 
stores, with dry and cold storage on two levels; rear door rail 
deliveries and front door truck deliveries for all these stores; 
elevator service from stores to the upper part of building under 
cold storage; ice-making plant and ice storage; building for un- 
loading refrigerator cars under low temperature; freight and sort- 
ing yard; special storage for fish and live poultry; docks for 
ocean steamships and basins for lighters, smacks, small steamers 
and fireboats; a heated dock for winter; packing and grading 
rooms under temperature control; two-story garage and service 
station ; farmers’ market; complete retail market, including stalls, 
offices, a restaurant, a bank, roof garden and lunchroom. 

“The whole plan will be so arranged as to make one large ter- 
minal for the receiving and handling of all kinds of foods, both in- 
coming and outgoing, at all times of the day and night. The build- 
ing is so planned that certain parts may be reserved for dry stor- 
age until additional cold storage is needed. 

“A novel feature of the markets system, according to Mr. 
O'Malley, will be the connection of each of the markets with the 
nearest subway, giving all-weather transit to the markets. It is 
also proposed to use the subways during the early hours of the 
morning for the transportation of foods. At present no provisions 
are made for the handling of any sort of freight in the subways, 
but Commissioner O’Malley is confident that this part of his plan 
can be successfully worked out. 

“Under such a scheme,” the commissioner said, ‘we could insure 


ship or to cold or dry storage. 
smacks, conveyed to cold storage, frozen and reshipped. 
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rapid, certain deliveries of foods to all parts of the city, no matter 
what the weather. We should have no recurrences of the situation 
of last winter, when surface traffic was virtually at a standstil] 
and outlying sections of the city were forced either to pay exhorbi- 
tant prices for food or to go entirely without fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, while these products rotted on piers, in the holds of ships 
or in freight cars. 

“Since we plan to have recreation piers and roof gardens in 
connection with the terminals, I see no reason why they should 
not become civie centers. They will be easily accessible with their 
subway and surface car line connections, and we plan to make the 
buildings so attractive that the people will want to visit them. 

“In addition to all the other features of the market plan. we 
expect to conduct a service for housewives which will let them 
know when a certain fruit or vegetable is to be had cheaply. 
Fruit is often half-spoiled before housewives wake up to the fact 
that it is in the market. We can let them know in advance what 
to expect. 

“It is possible that we may have eventually a canning and pre- 
serving plant in connection with the terminals, so that if a glut 
in the market occurs, thousands of dollars of fruit or vegetables 
may not go to waste, but be properly conserved.” 

Mr. O’Malley was asked if from his study of the terminal mar- 
kets in other countries and the working out of his plans here he 
thought such scheme feasible for other ports or even for inland 
cities. ‘There isn’t any reason why these terminal markets should 
not be placed in operation in every city of any size in the country 
with vast benefit to the producer and consumer,” he said. The 
essential features are adapted to use in any city of importance, 
whether it is a port or an inland town. 

“Naturally, we have worked out our plans to meet the peculiar 
needs of a city of 7,000,000 people whose sustenance must be 
shipped in from great distances, much of it coming across the 
ocean, but the building of large municipal storage warehouses, 
with wholesale and retail markets attached could be carried out 
anywhere to advantage. 

“The South,” Mr. O’Malley said, “should be keenly interested 
in this proposed system. New York consumes millions of dollars’ 
worth of products from Southern farms and orchards, and in the 
past, producers of that section have often been at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous commission merchants, as well as the antiquated and 
inefficient market system now in use here. 

“Our piers were piled high with rotting fruits and vegetables 
from the South during the blizzard of last winter, and the losses 
fell heavily upon the producer. In fact, one of the good reasons 
for the high price of foodstuffs is that in past years products 
shipped here brought their shippers only losses and caused a 
reduction in production. 

“When the proposed system is under way. a Southern farmer 
or group of producers will be able to consign their products to the 
Commissioner of Markets and be assured that they will be handled 
to the best possible advantage. There will be no more sales at 
auction to pay freight, and no more sending of tons of food to 
zarbage plants when the city is actually hungry for them. 

“While the primary function of the markets will be to keep 
prices down to consumers, we expect to bring this about by 
efficient handling of foods and elemination of waste, and the pro- 
ducer will profit, too. He will be assured, above all, of a market 
for his stuff. If it isn’t needed here, it can be exported or cared 
for in cold storage here and reshipped to some other point where 
it is in greater demand. 

“I believe New York will be the best city in the world to live in 
when we put this system into effect.” 





Will Increase Coal Shipments by River Route. 


Wheeling, W. Va., October 28—[Special.]—Appreciating the 
advantage of being prepared to ship by water as well as by rail, 
in view of frequently recurring car shortages, the Richland Coal 
Co. is having built, both at Richland and at Moundsville, W. Va., 
river tipples, the cost of which will amount when completed to 
almost half a million dollars. The company believes it will be able 
to materially increase its output by being in a position to use the 
river route. Work on the tipples has been in progress for several 
months. The necessary river equipment, including three towboats, 
has already been secured. 
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More Efficient Methods Needed in Material Handling 


IMMENSE SAVINGS MADE POSSIBLE BY 


ADOPTING LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY AND 


TREATING WHOLE SUBJECT OF TRANSPORT FROM A SCIENTIFIC POINT OF VIEW. 


By Harwoop Frost, President Brown Portable Conveying Machinery Co., Chicago. 


A popular realization of our deficiencies in methods of trans- 
porting and handling goods is causing men concerned with such 
problems to consider means of instituting more efficient, and con- 
sequently more economical, methods. 

The subject was brought up at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Port Authorities, held in Chicago during the 
first week of October, in connection with the handling of goods 
through our marine terminals, and the relation of the cost of this 
handling to general business welfare. 

It is generally recognized that in the handling of loose flowing 
bulk materials, such as grain, ore, ete., our American terminals 
are the best equipped in the world, but, unfortunately, for the 
handling of packed goods the same cannot be said. 

At both railway and marine terminals there is a lack of knowl- 
edge of mechanical material-handling appliances. Further, oper- 
ators about the terminals, from the man who pushes the truck up, 
in many cases, to the executive in charge, have shown a lack of 
appreciation of the far-reaching effects of their work. Very few 
have given serious consideration to the close relation that exists 
between the operation of the port and the general public—the 
millions of consumers of commodities far and beyond the narrow 
limit of the port itself and its adjacent territory, and yet there 
is no other industry the operations of which have such a marked 
effect on the “high cost of living” and the cost of production. The 
cost of commodities is largely influenced, and in some cases actu- 
ally governed, by the cost of transportation, and in this cost of 
transportation the most serious item is the expense of handling 
goods in storage and in transfer through the railway and marine 
terminals. 

As a simple example of this, it is definitely stated by authorities 
that the waste caused by idleness of motor trucks at terminal 
points due to inefficient loading and unloading methods and con- 
gestion is over $25,000,000 a year. This one item of waste, multi- 
plied by our middleman method of distribution, places on the con- 
sumers of the goods handled a burden of a billion or more dollars 
that can be greatly reduced by efficient machinery and methods. 

The handling of commodities is a purely non-productive expense. 
No amount of trucking, piling, loading or other shifting of goods 
from one place to another adds one iota to their intrinsic value. 

So, in the handling of the millions and the hundreds of millions 
of tons of miscellaneous freight that pass through our terminals, 
wasteful methods add to the burden of the consumer, while quick 
and efficient methods reduce the burden. There are men, many 
holding high places in business, who do not understand this. They 
say they are not interested in the terminal affairs of New York, 
New Orleans, Seattle or others of our ports. But whether they 
are interested or not, they are affected by each one of these ports 
in the price of their food, clothing and other necessities and com- 
forts of life. They readily accept an increase in the price of com- 
modities said to be due to the increase of labor costs or freight 
rates, but they do not seem to realize that anything that affects 
handling costs at the large terminals becomes a matter of direct 
concern to them. 

Whenever the cost of any single element of transportation, such 
as unloading of boats, piling for storage or loading of trucks, rises 
above a fair normal level, it becomes a tax on business generally, 
which the ultimate consumer must pay. Prices of commodities can 
be materially reduced by the substitution, wherever possible, of 
machines for men in the handling of these goods at terminal points. 

Each terminal presents its own individual problem, and to suc- 
cessfully meet this problem required a combination of mechanical, 
electrical and certain specialized knowledge and some practical 
experience, as well as a creative faculty. In order to give our 
ports efficient merchandise-handling installations, there should be 
a combination of machinery properly co-ordinated for the pregres- 
sive and forward movement of goods from their receipt until their 
final disposition, so far as the terminal is concerned. Such a 


system depends for design on many factors, such as local rail and 
water conditions, insurance and legal regulations, ete. 

Every handling problem can be analyzed into a certain definite 
cycle of operations, and there are on the market machines of 
various types for the mechanical handling of goods that will meet 
the needs of all of these different operations. All these various 
types of equipment have their own individual uses, but they may 
be also combined to effect wonderful results in quickness and effi- 
ciency of handling—cranes can deliver goods on industrial trucks 
or trailers or directly on conveyors, which may, in turn, be com- 
bined with tiering machines; gravity carriers may be used in com- 
bination with power conveyors or vertical tiering machines or 
automatie floor-to-floor elevators to reduce a complicated handling 
process to a single operation; a boom with a continuous-motion 
carrier may be built into a traveling bridge or semi-portal type of 
frame, and many other combinations may be successfully made. 

Time or labor can be reduced wherever or whenever more than 
one or two men are employed in the transfer of material from 
one point to another, or wherever the physical effort required is 
greater than one man can perform. If conditions can be improved 
by the use of machinery, it can be estimated to a fair degree of 
accuracy how much labor will be required by the proposed new 
method, and a comparison of this with the old method will give 
approximately the savings that can be effected. 

As to the kind of apparatus best suited for the work, there is 
today a wide variety of material-handling equipment offered. 
There are limitations to the economical possibilities of each class, 
but almost unbelievable results in handling economies can be ob- 
tained by the proper synchronization of different kinds of appli- 
ances, frequently involving the products of four, six or even more 
manufacturers. The savings thus effected in the handling costs 
will in many cases be as high as SO per cent of the cost of doing 
the work by manual methods, with a time-saving in proportion. 

In this country we have not made extensive use of the crane as 
in Europe. This has been partially due to the fact that foreign 
ships, which controlled our American traffic previous to the war, 
drew their fires at home ports, but kept them up in American ports, 
thus providing power for the operation of the ship’s tackle. Fur- 
thermore, the crew was usually signed up for the return trip, and 
this labor was available in America, while at home they did not 
have it. The use of the crane is extending in America, and must 
extend if we expect our American merchant marine to successfully 
compete with foreign carriers. 

The greatest value of industrial trucks and trailers lies in their 
use in conjunction with other appliances. The small platform 
lifting truck is coming into extensive use in industrial plants and 
in general warehouses, and it has its use in terminal work in con- 
juncton with other equipment. 

The most common means of horizontal transportation is by the 
continuous-motion conveyor in its various types. The most valued 
feature of this class of conveyor is its unlimited capacity for the 
forward movement of goods without waste of time or men, made 
possible by its continual presentation of an open space to receive 
goods. 

General cargo, as it comes from the ship’s hold, is usually of a 
miscellaneous character, and it is almost invariably necessary to 
sort it. Such goods are placed on the dock by the crane or the 
ship’s winch and sorted there, or placed directly on trucks, trailers 
or conveyors, thereby: necessitating sorting on the floor before 
piling. The most serious handicap in overcomnig the difficulties 
involved in sorting is that there is insufficient pier space. , Most of 
our piers are too small in size and too obsolete in design and con- 
struction to readily admit of much space for the sorting of freight. 

In many terminal warehouses goods are piled over a large area 
to a height of five, six or eight feet, with an air space above of 
20 feet, empty. There is no need of this waste of air space; it 
is not needed for ventilation, and if used for storage by high piling 
would save much money and time in trucking goods over the larger 
area. In hand piling, as ordinarily done, two men are needed for 
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each four-foot level; to pile eight feet, four men are needed; to 
pile 12 to 14 feet requires six men, or 200 per cent more than to 
pile four feet, and this percentage of increase is maintained as the 
pile grows in height. There are mechanical piling machines that 
elevate goods up to 30 feet at no greater expense than piling by 
hand to six feet. 

The problem of economic handling by mechanical appliances 
has another phase than that of the available and proper machin- 
ery—the human element. At many of our piers the cargo is han- 
dled by stevedoring companies, which are not interested in time 
and labor-saving devices. It is supposed that longshoremen are 
not pleased with mechanical labor-saving devices, but labor has 
seen that machinery ultimately increases the worker's income, and 
we now seldom hear of labor opposing its introduction. 

This fear of labor trouble following the installation of machinery 
has been one of the reasons for lack of equipment in our terminals. 
That objection may be said now to have remedied itself. There 
are several other objections to the installation of machinery which 
might be successfully overcome by educational methods. One of 
the most important reasons for our lack of terminal equipment is 
the skepticism of managers, foremen and contractors in charge of 
terminal and warehouse work, which can only be met by well- 
directed education and impartial and unbiased advice. 


Although the problems involved in moving goods are among 
the most important in all of our industrial activities, it seems that 
the subject of “transportation,” except as it refers to the railroads, 
is too little appreciated by political leaders or the general public, 
or even by many of our transportation executives, who seem to 
think that their service ends with the movement of the freight car 
or boat. With our terminal problem mastered, however, many of 
our transportation troubles would pass away. 


There is need of a greater understanding of “transportation”— 
the link that binds essential activities of production, distribution 
and consumption—not merely of information regarding railways, 
cranes or conveyors, shipbuilding or terminals, but of every feature 
of transportation and its relation to business welfare. 

We have, in this country, a great game known as “passing the 
buck.” When our deficiencies are discovered and blame is to be 
fixed, it generally happens that everybody points his finger at some- 
one else. The buck passes in its circle so swiftly that we become 
dizzy following it, and finally give up the chase. Whether the 
blame is fixed or not is immaterial, if remedies are made. The 
buck has been passed in connection with the mechanical equip- 
ment of our terminals; we have blamed our inadequate facilities 
on labor unions, politics, manufacturers, salesmen and lack of 
enterprise, but, regardless of who or what is to blame, it is evident 
that action is now being taken to improve conditions, as a result 
of the severe jolt given us by the-war, with its tremendous drafts 
on our manufacturing and labor resources, its congested terminals 
and transportation difficulties. These war condjtions did more 
than anything else to bring us to a conscious realization of our 
terminal deficiencies, and that in the matter of the utilization of 
labor-saving material-handling machinery we had not kept pace 
with other countries. 


We have now awakened to our needs in this respect, and have 
appropriated vast sums for the improvement of our harbors, for 
the construction of new piers and the improvement of old, for the 
building of terminal warehouses and for the installation of equip- 
ment. Millions will be spent on these improvements—but, unfor- 
tunately, millions will also be wasted by incompetent technical 
advice and improper design of warehouses and handling equip- 
ment, unless some action is taken to overcome the lack of knowl- 
edge in this particular field of science and shortsightedness of 
local committees. 

We, as a people, have not given much though to matters con- 
nected with maritime trade. The average American looks on a 
port terminal merely as a lot of wharves and docks—a place where 
boats land their passengers and freight. But the wharves, piers 
and warehouses are only details in a general scheme. The com- 
plete port terminal system is only a unit in the great transporta- 
tion machine; its combination of wharves, sheds, warehouses, rail- 
way tracks, streets and all its facilities form a link for the transfer 
of commodities between land and water carriers. The terminal is 
in itself a mechanism in which each of its facilities is a detail unit. 
To be fully efficient, each of these units must be properly co-ordi- 
nated with the other units, the whole forming a well-balanced 
terminal system. 


Liverpool Cotton Statistics, Season 1919-20. 


Manchester, England, October 14—[Special.]—The annual ye. 
port of the Liverpool Cotton Association has just been published, 
The highest point of the market for American cotton during the 
season was on the 20th February, 1920, when middling was quoted 
30.51d. per pound and fuHy middling at 31.76dgper pound. The 
lowest point was on the 12th September, 1919, when middling was 
quoted at 17.85d. and fully middling at 18.45d. per pound. The 
average price of fully middling American cotton during the past 
season was 26.32d. per pound, as compared with 20.18d. per pound 
in the year 1918-19. The average price of fully good fair Sakel- 
laridis Egyptian cotton during last season was 60.34d. per pound, 
against 27.85d. per pound in the previous year. 

The total import into Great Britain compared with the pre- 
ceding year shows an increase of 777,568 bales American, 209,326 
bales Egyptian, 116,118 bales East Indian, 107,860 bales Peruvian 
66,480 bales Brazilian, 14,770 bales African and 3631 bales West 
Indian, the total increase being 1,295,753 bales. 

The average weekly consumption of Great Britain during the 
year amounted to 66,040 bales, consisting of 52,960 American, 6840 
Egyptian, 3510 Peruvian, 1800 East Indian, 590 African, 240 
Brazilian and 100 West Indian, being an increase of 10,770 bales, 

The total weight of cotton consumed in Great Britain during the 
12 months was 1,726,011,159 pounds, against 1,526,218,182 pounds 
in 1918-19. 

A most interesting table in the circular is that relating to the 
proportional distribution of American cotton. The average amount 
taken by spinners in Great Britain during the past five years is 
equal to 21.29 per cent of the total supplies, against 25.45 per 
cent in the period 1910-15, 25.22 per cent in the period 1905-10 
and 41.23 per cent in the period 1885-90. It will be noticed that 
the consumption of American cotton in Great Britain has steadily 
declined during recent years. On the other hand, there has been 
a remarkable increase in the takings of spinners in the United 
States. The percentage figure for the past five years is 56.49, 
against 39.63 per cent in 1910-15, 40.25 per cent in 1905-10 and 
32.83 per cent in 1885-90. 





Second World Cotton Conference to Be Held in June 
at Liverpool and Manchester. 


Preparations for the second world cotton conference, the first 
world conference having been held at New Orleans last fall, which 
will be held on June 18-15 at Liverpool, and from June 16-22 at 
Manchester, England, are under way. Fuller E. Calloway of 
Lagrange, Ga., and John T. Scott of Houston, Tex., chairman and 
vice-chairman, respectively, of the executive committee in this 
country, have formally approved the dates for the next confer- 
ence. 

The voting groups composing the conference are arranged as fol- 
lows: 1, growers; 2, ginners; 3, seed crushers and manufacturers 
of seed products; 4, compressors and warehousemen; 5, cotton 
therchants; 6, transportation; 7, banking and insurance; §, re- 
search and statistics; 9, spinners; 10, manufacturers; 11, fin- 
ishers (including bleachers, dyers and printers) ; 12, textile mer- 
chants and converters, and 13, manufacturers of textile machinery. 

Prior to the final session of the conference, the voting groups 
will meet to consider and vote upon various propositions laid be- 
fore them, and also to elect their representatives on the executive 
committee. Only resolutions and recommendations receiving the 
approval of all the groups will be regarded as the official action 
of the conference. 





Devoted to Development of Georgia. 


“Georgia, a Magazine for the Home: Devoted to State-Wide 
Development,” has made its first appearance, the initial numbe! 
being that of October, 1920. It is published monthly by the 
Georgia Association of Waycross, Ga., A. K. Sessoms of that city 
being president, but there is also a branch office at 508 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, in Atlanta. The leading editorial says 
that “it will devote itself primarly to the upbuilding of the whole 
State of Georgia in every worthy respect.” The magazine is 
finely printed, and its contents are attractive and interesting 
throughout. 
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Governing Factors in Present Building Costs 


3y Cuas. F. Dingman, M. Am. Soc. E., Engineer Flynt Building Organization, Palmer, Mass.; New York City and Charlotte, 


North 


When Henry Ford announced his rather startling price reduc- 
tions he was acclaimed as the initiator of a sweeping downward 
price movement that must soon bring the prices of all the elements 
of the cost of living almost to their pre-war levels. Parenthetically. 
it might be well to call attention to the fact that, in almost the 
same issues that carried Ford’s announcement, the newspaper 
publishers found it necessary to announce that newsprint paper 
was up another $15 a ton, and many of them simultaneously an- 
nounced an increase in their sales and subscription prices. 


The papers also announced that this fifteen-dollar increase would 
probably soon be followed by others. Shortage of wood, shortage 
and high prices of fuel and high price of labor were given as causes 
of the increase. 


Of course, in view of the tremendous shortage of houses still 
existing and actually growing worse, everybody is interested in the 
present high cost of building and wondering when it will come 
down. Manufacturers, too, who are contemplating plant additions 
and extensions are hoping that a period of lower building costs is 
just ahead ; some are so confident that they are postponing needed 
construction while they wait for lower prices. 

Falling prices of automobiles are not necessarily the index to 
judge prices in general by. As I pointed out in a previous article 
on this same subject, students of the price situation have long 
been expecting a slackening of the demand for automobiles and 
luxuries. They have felt that a return to normal conditions would 
be accompanied by a renewed interest in home-owning; that we 
should again see the younger men putting their savings into first 
payments on homes instead of into the purchase of an automobile. 


To enter into a long discussion of the causes that brought about 
the change from the old habits of thrift to the present struggle to 
acquire all the luxuries possible might be interesting indeed. It 
might even show us that some people who inveigh most ardently 
against extravagance are in a great measure responsible for its 
prevalence ; but such a discussion would occupy space that cannot 
very well be spared, and it is questionable if it would help to 
answer the present question. The important fact is that we seem 
to be getting back to thrift. 

Prices of building materials, like the prices of other commodi- 
ties, depend upon two principal factors. The first is the actual 
cost of production ; the second is the relation of supply to demand. 
Naturally, no producer of building materials, or of anything else, 
for that matter, willingly sells his product for less than the cost 
of production. However, if demand exceeds the available supply, 
the price will have a strong tendency to rise at least in proportion 
to the excess of the demand over the supply. On the other hand, 
an excess of supply over demand is likely to only result in a cessa- 
tion of production until equilibrium is again reached, and the only 
time when the price would go below cost of production would be 
when a producer needed money badly to tide him over the slack 
period, or some very similar occasion. 

Of course, these statements apply with equal force to all com- 
modities and are axiomatic to every business man. The only rea- 
son for restating them here is to emphasize the fact that prices of 
building materials are subject to the same laws as are all other 
prices. 

What we have to determine, then, is whether present building 
material prices bear a proper relation to the cost of production, 
and whether there will continue to be a sufficient demand to main- 
tain these prices at their present level. Of course, if materials are 
overpriced now, the slightest recession of demand would produce a 
corresponding drop in price. On the other hand, if present prices 
are fair, as compared with costs, any reduction would mean the 
cutting down and final elimination of the producer’s legitimate 
profit; this, of course, would be resisted and met by a restriction 
of output. 

My own belief is that the majority of building material prices 
which are in effect at this time are not exorbitantly high, except 
possibly in the case of some patented or proprietary articles. Of 
course, it is true that certain yards are charging as high as four 
times the price they asked for brick in 1916, and that this cannot 


Carolina. 


be justified on the score of increased wages alone. Sut fuel ac- 
counts for a large portion of the cost of brick, and we all know 
how the cost of fuel has gone up. 


The same remarks apply to all kinds of clay products used in 
building, and it is interesting to note that this increase in price has 
not come about suddenly, as might be the case where a concerted 
movement was being made to take advantage of market conditions, 
but has been a slow, steady increase for the most part. 


3rickmakers tell me that they hope to be able to make brick 
appreciably cheaper next year, but they are not making any prom- 
If fuel and labor cost less next year, brick will cost less, but 
there is not much hope of either. 


ises. 


However, the brick-making season in the northern part of the 
country is practically over, and none of the yards find themselves 
with any unusually large stocks on hand to take care of the de- 
mand until new brick come on the market late next spring. This 
will have a tendency to keep prices right up to the full limit justi- 
fied by the demand. Very likely brick will cost appreciably more 
on all orders placed for early spring delivery. 

Portland cement, too, is a material whose price has a very im- 
portant effect on the cost of building, and the price of cement is 
largely governed by the price of coal. With the new freight rates 
in force and coal costing so much, there is little prospect of any 
reduction in the price of cement. 

Gypsum products, which include plaster, plaster board and 
plaster blocks, account for as much as 15 per cent of the cost of 
some houses. That the manufacturers of these products do not 
anticipate any immediate cut in prices is indicated by the fact 
that they are refusing to quote prices for future delivery, but are 
booking all orders on the basis of the price in effect when the 
goods are shipped. Prices of practically all gypsum products have 
been advancing fairly steadily all this season. 

If, then, the materials for masonry construction are so priced 
that great reductions in price can come only as result of decreases 
in the cost of labor and materials entering into their production, 
what is the situation with regard to lumber? 

Last spring I pointed out the fact that there was a large element 
of inflation in the prices of certain kinds of flooring lumber and 
lumber for interior finish. It will be noted that these are the kinds 
of lumber in which appreciable reductions are reported, while the 
kinds of lumber which enter into framing and heavy construction 
are not receding in price noticeably. 

I do not believe the pricing of lumber has ever been reduced to 
any scientific basis, largely because no one ever took the trouble to 
find out what it really costs to reproduce lumber used. When the 
cost is figured on the basis of how little the owner of a timber lot 
will take for the timber rights, plus the cost of manufacturing and 
marketing, no consideration is given to the fact that the timber 
cut off is not likely to be replaced. This has resulted in making 
lumber sell too cheaply at certain times and places, and has also 
resulted in very seriously depleting the nation’s available forest 
reserves. 

The practice in pricing lumber in the past has apparently been 
to produce it at as low a cost as possible and sell it as high a price 
as the market would stand. 
lumber are not very well financed, and have to cut under the 
market in order to get ready money and keep their operations 
going. 

This very fact has been one of the causes that brought the prices 
of roofers back from the level they had reached early this season to 
where they were about a year ago. 


Sometimes, of course, producers of 


This fact also makes it difficult to predict the course of lumber 
prices with any degree of accuracy, and explains why a shortage 
of available stock and congested traffic conditions made it possible 
to run the prices of flooring and finish up to treble their old prices 
in about two years, and why these same prices commenced to break 
at the first slackening of demand. 

Southern pine timber and plank and other kinds of timber have 
not made such spectacular flights, and it is not to be expected that 
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they can drop as fast or as far as can finish and flooring, and it 
must be remembered that the timber and plank are among those 
items which very seriously affect the total cost of a mill building. 

It is also true that the heavy leng-leaf products are mostly con- 
trolled by fairly strong companies, companies who are not likely 
to throw their products on the market at panic prices as soon as 
demand gets a bit quiet. 

To get a general idea of how the prices of the materials which 
enter into house construction have increased, I added up the ma- 
terials columns of about 40 different house estimates figured at the 
prices ruling 18 months ago, and then compared them with the 
prices ruling now. I found the new totals to average 2.07 times 
the old ones. 

I also took several complete estimates, including both labor and 
materials columns, and found that the new net costs range from 
1.77 to 1.95 times the old costs. 

And, if there be any who think that the contractors themselves 
have been responsible for a large part of the increased cost, let me 
say here that I do not believe any contractor has been able to 
increase his percentage appreciably, if at all, even though the cost 
of doing business has mounted just as rapidly as anything else. 

When I started out to prepare this article, I conferred with a 
great number of people whose opinion I felt would be of assistance 
in indicating the trend of prices, and the conclusions which I have 
reached are practically a summary of their opinions. I did not 
solicit his opinion, but as I write this the milkman is at the door 
announcing that the price of milk has gone up another cent a 
quart. That is his contribution to the summary and his opinion as 
to the trend of milk prices at least. 

And that brings us to the question of the cost of labor, which 
is largely governed by the cost of living. Of course, we all know 
that union rates follow the cost of living upward as closely as 
they can, overtaking it when possible, but only following it down- 
ward when subjected to the greatest pressure. 

The panic of 1907 was not so long ago that readers will not 
remember the war cry of every writer and public speaker of the 
time ; it was, “Labor must be liquidated.” That was the euphoni- 
ous way of notifying labor that wage rates had to come down. As 
I remember it, not a single union in the building trades in New 
York city and vicinity reduced its wage scale, though I always be- 
lieved that the New York district was harder hit by the panic than 
any other section of the country. The carpenters’ union did, I 
believe, postpone their demand for an increase, however. 

If the unions resisted decreases under the conditions which ex- 
isted in 1907, is it reasonable to assume that they will accept 
decreases without a fight now? And most of the building trades- 
unions havé contracts to run for many months to come. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that a slackening of demand for men will result in 
a greatly-increased production per hour, and thus reduce the cost 
of unit of product without changing the hourly rate. 

Unskilled labor, except in some of the larger cities, is unorgan- 
ized, and its rate of payment is therefore more closely related to 
the supply of and demand for labor than it is to the cost of living. 
It is true that the wage rate must bear some approximate relation 
to the cost of living, or the supply of laborers could not be main- 
tained. On the other hand, with unskilled laborers the standard of 
living is likely to fluctuate with the wage rate, and any attempt 
to discipline labor which results in forcing this standard too low 
is bound to have a serious reaction on every other industry. Aside 
from any moral considerations regarding citizens of a low standard 
of living, workers only constitute a market for the products of in- 
dustry to the extent that their wages will enable them to buy. 

If any reasonable attempt is made to make up the great short- 
age of homes, to say nothing of the ever-growing shortage of 
schools, it will provide sufficient work to keep practically all of 
the building labor employed all winter. 

So it seems to me that we are getting back to where we were in 
the first days of 1919, except that the shortage of buildings is even 
more acute than ever. People are wondering whether to build 
now or to wait until spring in the hope of getting lower costs then. 

Obviously, if no buildings are built until spring, prices will go 
down to rock bottom. But who will gain by that? Surely not 
the people who don’t build, because they won’t have their buildings 
anyway. 

And in the spring, when road construction gets under way again, 
it will be the same old story of not enough materials to go around 
and skyrocketing prices. This is no wild statement; there were 


miles and miles of roads that were projected for this year and that 
had to be postponed for one reason or another. Next year the need 
for them will be even more acute than ever, and further postpone- 
ment will be out of the question. 

And by next year’s construction season the railroads will haye 
to be getting around to a lot of much-needed construction, so that 
they can give us that greatly-improved service which was promised 
as a result of the recent rate increases. That means another 
drain on the supply of many of the same materials as are used in 
buildings. 

What about the man who builds now? Simply this: He may 
be responsible for preventing prices from hitting the very bottom, 
but he will be taking advantage of the present sag in the price 
curve and will have his building ready to produce returns when 
the upward price movement starts again in the spring. 

Former Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane has recently 
issued a report of a very comprehensive survey of building and 
industrial conditions throughout the country. There is nothing 
that I can find in his repoft that indicates the country to be on 
anything but the soundest basis of prosperity. In fact, I find his 
report highly encouraging. 

There is a growing feeling in the building industry that the 
management of the Federal Reserve system has not done its full 
share in encouraging the building of homes, and that their tactics 
have halted many projects that might now be going forward. Nat. 
urally, the present sag in the prices of certain kinds of lumber, etc., 
as previously mentioned, is traced to the same causes. 

However, the shortage of homes is so great—some are renting at 
two and a half to three times what they brought a few years ago— 
that I do not believe either high interest rates or high prices will 
be able to hold back the work much longer. 





Devising Plans for Relief of Cotton Producers. 


Atlanta, Ga., October 30—[Special.]—Acting upon the advice 
of State Commissioner of Agriculture J. J. Brown, Governor 
Hugh M. Dorsey has wired Governor John M. Parker of Lou- 
isiana declining to join him in issuing a proclamation urging the 
closing for a period of 30 days of all ginneries. 

Governor Parker is at the head of a movement which has been 
launched in a number of States to meet the cotton crisis, and 
has advocated closing ginneries in an effort to bolster the market. 
Commissioner Brown, in advising Governor Dorsey against this 
action, declared that the cotton crop could be handled in the most 
effective manner by ginning it and placing it in bonded ware- 
houses, so as to use the certificates as collateral with which to 
borrow money to meet maturing debts. Commissioner Brown 
said that he would prefer calling a special session of Legislature 
to enact a moratorium. 

Another development in the cotton crisis was the announcement 
that J. S. Wannamaker, president of the American Cotton Asso- 
ciation, had sent telegrams to the Governors of the 14 cotton- 
producing States urging them to call special sessions for the pur- 
pose of passing legislation postponing the payment of taxes and 
assuring a uniform reduction in cotton acreage for 1921 of 3314 
per cent. 





Deflation’s Disastrous Effect on Farmers. 
J. H. Stewart, Commissioner of Agriculture, Charleston, W. Va- 


Please have 25 reprints, ‘“‘An Amazing Situation,” mailed to 
each of the following men direct (list enclosed), sending your 
bill to me here. 

This is a wonderful exposition of the situation, and your strong 
and persistent opposition to the determined effort of banking 
authorities at Washington to bring down the agricultural prod- 
ucts merits unstinted praise and any reward within their power. 

You have doubtless kept track of the meeting held in Washing- 
ton on the 12th and 13th of October, and also of the one to be 
held tomorrow at 1721 I street, Washington, in protest of the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board, the Secretary and Con- 
troller of Treasury, on deflation and decline advised and encour- 
aged by them. This action has already ruined the sheep as well 
as the cotton industry, and has worked untold injury to other 
important branches of agriculture. 
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The Economic Conference at Brussels 


By Epwin C. EcKEL. 


The international—allied and enemy—conference on the eco- 
nomic questions raised by the war and not settled by the so-called 
peace has dragged out its weary history during the last days of 
September and the early days of October at Brussels. It has, of 
course, come to nothing definite. That, of course, was a foregone 
conclusion, since the leading financial power of the world— 
America—was represented merely in a semi-official way. It was 
like holding a creditors’ meeting for a bankrupt company and 
finding that the only people present represented the losing stock- 
holders, and that the chief creditor and chief hope of future credit 
could not find time to attend the meeting. 

From another point of view, however, the conference did have 
results of some interest. For, even if it accomplished nothing very 
definite, there were presented a number of very important reports, 
placing in definite form the statistics relative to Government debts, 
taxation and income in most of the European countries. It was 
worth while getting these facts into the record, and out of the 
mass of statistics and economic reports filed it has been possible to 
select certain data which may be of interest to American readers. 


The Question of Government Debts. 


The matter of chief interest is, of course, the total amount of 
debt which each Government has been able to accumulate during 
four years of war and two years of—more or less—peace. 

The following figures, presented at the conference by one of the 
leading Powers, summarize the per capita government debts of the 
world in midsummer, 1920. In reducing francs to dollars, since 
oone of these figures are forecast, I have simply assumed that five 
francs equal one dollar: 


Per Capita Debt. 
Francs per head. Dollars per head. 





OnE at TRC Te 5,575 $1,115 
ene SEE. a sasnevadcveeneenen 4,125 825 
BEE, S:i.ncnnsaaswckendeeccweens 3,985 797 
RR Ansincs sin kk caw aneeees 2,387 478 
DE scikninddinctensorsaosmeseenos 1,985 397 
DEE Gadiebweiessestseusrsteses 1,420 284, 
SE, SOND cccccccccsvetsacsoss 1,275 255 
Switzerland sa 775 155 
a” eee 770 154 
Ene 535 107 
SIN cnc arabe eeserneaesaks Kemi 515 103 
a Sree een 365 73 
SIE, ccksaxuuvieweses eicniaracetaiane 340 68 
reer errs soenseceteneoaee 150 30 


As a matter of further interest, we may extract certain data on 
the ratio of increase of these debts during the period 1913-1920. 
This percentage ranges from 5 per cent in the case of Japan to 
1900 per cent in the case of the United States. For the chief 
European countries the percentages are, roughly, 900 per cent for 
Great Britain, 600 per cent for France, 3900 per cent for Ger- 
many, and in the last case the camparison is not complete, for we 
have no exact data on the separate debts of Bavaria, Saxony and 
Prussia. 


The Burden of Taxation. 


In paying off these debts, or at least in preventing their fur- 
ther increase, many countries are submitting to taxation on a 
scale hitherto unequaled. The following data cover this point for 


Edwin C, Eckel, recently Major of Engineers, United States Army, 
one of the most widely-known engineers and geologists in this coun- 
try, identified for many years with the United States Geological 
Survey and afterwards representing leading business interests in the 
investigation and development of iron ore and cement properties, was 
appointed Captain of Engineers on January 23, 1917. and detaiied on 
the staff of the American Expeditionary Force in France. While in 
France Mr. Eckel was in close touch with the whole war situation. 
After returning to America he wrote a book entitled “Coal, Iron and 
War: <A Study in Industrialism. Past and Future,” which has 
attracted very wide attention in Europe and in this country, 

Mr. Eckel recently returned to Europe for investigation of impor- 
tant matters for clients, and the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD has been 
able to arrange with him for a series of important articles on the eco- 
nomic and political conditions of Europe as seen from the standpoint 
of a trained expert who, by reason of peculiar opportunities. is 
fnabled to get into the closest touch with the foremost business men 
ard Government officials in the Allied countries. 

Mr. Eckel will continue from time to time. as he has the oppor- 
tunity, a series of articles on European conditions. We believe that 
no other American who has visited Europe will be better able to size 
rn the whole situation from the economic and political standpoint.— 
Editor MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 





a number of the chief contestants and of the leading neutral 
countries : 





PER CAPITA TAXATION, 1920. Dollars. 
I CEOS i cicweseccks sab ssrndeanececansiddaseseasates 417 $3 
United States ... ea 56 
RE: IEE nxn.cudcageraiinncepasbeenseeanseasaesiensenecens 54 
Germany (Marks) 475 ? 
Holland (Gulden) 52 Ww 
EE EER eee en 63 13 
Switzerland (Franes) 16 9 
NE sD Gel badgueden tainty iden eteedetsswebennin 95 19 


This affords a fair idea of the extent to which the inhabitants of 
the various countries are contributing this year toward a liquida- 
tion of the enormous mass of debt. 

In considering the figures that have been presented it must be 
borne in mind that, so far at least as the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Belgium are concerned, there are certam 
heavy assets which should be taken into account. The three coun 
tries first named have advanced large sums to their allies, and of 
these sums a certain proportion may still be considered a sound 
asset. The three countries last named have also heavy credits 
against Germany in the way of damages and reparations, and of 
these credits a certain proportion will be collectible. The gross 
debts of all Low Countries should therefore be reduced very con- 
siderably if we are interested in determining their actual net 
indebtedness. On the other hand, the German debt must be 
heavily increased, even above the totals already stated, if we are 
to have any idea of the truth. And to this we must add the total 
of German State and city debts before we can get at the relative 
credit standing of the different nations. 

It may be objected that, in speaking of the German indemnities 
as real assets to the injured nations, we are taking too much for 
granted. It is true that German diplomats and bankers have told 
us that the allied claims are uncollectible. It is true that at 
intervals British and American authorities have accepted the 
German ideas. But for all that, we must bear in mind that the 
truth is far otherwise. France and Belgium, at least, can 
collect all that Germany owes them in full; they can do it, 
without waiting to discuss the matter with the other Allies, 
in 24 hours; and unless I am greatly mistaken as to the povu- 
lar and political temper, both of the countries are gradually 
working round to a frame of mind where a forcible collection 
is likely to take place. We can recur to this profitably later 
in discussing the French coal situation—and Westphalia. 


The Flood of Paper Money. 

Of the total debts of the belligerent countries the large pro- 
portion which is represented by long-time bonds or is otherwise 
funded is a danger to future tranquillity, but it does not present 
the same immediate menace as does the mass of paper which has 
been emitted by the different governments since 1913. Some idea 
as to the extent of this currency inflation can be gained from 
even a casual inspection of the following table, summarized from 
the latest reports: 





Paper Gold 

circulation. reserve. 
Imperial Bank of Germany, marks.......... 58.752,267.000 1,091,583,000 
Austro-Hungarian Bank, krone............... 66,854,927,000 270,874.000 
National Bank of Bulgaria, lei............... 3,270,024,000 37,029.000 
Bank of Czecho-Slovakia, krone.............. 9,866,818,000 doubtful 
Polish National Bank. pounds............... 534,529,934 349,425 
RE GE WGI, BING ccc cncccccccccccccszces 1,255,729,00 27.256.000 
National Bank of Belgium.................... 5.845.721, 
8 ere 38,689,733, 





After these ghastly exhibits it seems hardly profitable to look 
further for the cause of high prices and of depreciated exchanges. 
Of the entire lot the French and Belgian accounts are now in 
process of reduction, and we may fairly expect a slow but steady 
return of both frances to the old pre-war parity. But \s for Ger- 
man marks and Austrian krone, the situation seems utterly hope 
less. Germany will probably adopt a new gold mark for export 
use, but there seems to be no possible way of giving the existing 
paper mark any real value. And the case of Austrian currency 
is, if anything, even worse. 


The Results of the Conference. 
The Brussels Conference has practically no serious results. It 
gave an opportunity for the presentation of a mass of interesting 
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but rather discouraging data and for the utterance of certain 
pious wishes on the parts of individual delegates and of the con- 
ference as a whole. And it also brought out rather sharply the 
underlying differences between France and Belgium, which both 
intend to see that the treaty is carried out to the letter; and cer- 
tain other nations, some of which hope to evade it, while others 
are willing to watch such evasion without action. 
As for financial results—there were none. 


Evolution and Society. 
By EpwIin C. ECKEL. 

When, in the decade preceding our Civil War, evolutionary ideas 
were developed simultaneously but independently by Spencer, Wal- 
lace and Darwin, the bearing of such theories upon history and 
sociology was not at first clearly seen. Theologians became vio- 
lently interested in the reaction of the new ideas upen accepted 
accounts of the creation; scientists, accepting evolution, went on 
to discussions of the specific modes in which it became effective. 
Now, after the lapse of over half a century, the theological war- 
fare has died down; the scientific controversies still rage, but 
meantime we have come to see that the point of greatest impor- 
tance to mankind lies elsewhere. Natural evolution being accepted 
as a broad general principle, what light does it throw upon the past 
history and the future prospects of national and social develop- 
ment? 

Some idea of the diversity of opinion which has arrived with 
regard to this phase of evolutionary theory is afforded when we 
note how differently it was regarded by the three men who were 
most directly responsible for the original statement and acceptance 
of modern evolution. Darwin, for example, was to the end of his 
life practically uninterested in political or 
tions of evolution. 


sociological applica- 
Spencer, last of the individualists, became 
more and more conservativé as he grew older, until in his declining 
years he was plus royaliste que le roi. Wallace, working along 
another line, became a Socialist. 

These diversities of effect on Spencer and Wallace in reality 
outline closely the differences of opinion which have arisen between 
the schools which grew up later. In Germany and France almost 
immediately, in England considerably later, the new evolutionary 
doctrines were pressed into service by two distant schools of polit- 
ical thought, violently opposed in their immediate theories and 
practice, but both, leading to final results equally fatal to free 
democracy and modern civilization. For evolution, in its crudest 
conceivable form, became the strongest argument in the hands of 
both the Socialist and the Imperialist. 

At the outset, it is clear enough that there was danger that ac- 
ceptance of evolutionary ideas might lead, very naturally, to a 
dangerous excess in the direction of overconservatism and ultra- 
individualism, and in the case of Spencer we see how these effects 
did, in fact, come to pass. It was easy, admitting that everything 
in the world had come about in a very natural way, by a very 
gradual evolution, to go on to acquiescence in even an admittedly 
bad state of things. But the logic of events was against the ultra- 
individualist, and at the worst Spencer’s views would have caused 
nothing worse than a drag upon the normal rate of progress; they 
would not have brought about any new dangers, as the other inter- 
pretations were likely to do. 

The positive dangers arose from consideration of another phase 
of evolution, paying attention chiefly not to the slowness of the 
progress, but to the means by which it had been accomplished. 
For the one Darwinian idea gladly accepted by both Imperialists 
and Socialists was that all development had come about in conse- 
quence of a necessary and unending struggle for existence between 
competing individuals and species, and that the ultimate and neces- 
sary results of this struggle was the survival of the fittest. Now, 
all this is illuminating and sound enough if used within any sane 
limitations, but as applied to political doctrine and action the nat- 
ural tendency is to press the idea to an illogical and entirely war- 
ranted extreme. It has been so applied, to the detriment of the 
world, by two widely different schools. The Imperialists have 
used it as a guide in disputes between strong and weak nations; 
the Socialists have applied it to what they consider the necessary 
war between the classes within the nation. 

Ten years ago we could have discussed these tendencies of 
thought in somewhat detached fashion, as being matters of seem- 


_ 


ingly merely academic interest. But, unfortunately, during that 
decade we have paid very dearly indeed for lessons in the practieg] 
application of both doctrines. The Teutonic nations have plunged 
the world in blood in an attempt to demonstrate the imperialism 
at its utmost. Russia has shown us what the war of the Clasges 
means in actual practice. Japan, having swung violently toward 
imperialism, now seems about to turn with equal violence to 
syndicalism. 

In the midst of this world storm of opinion, the countries which 
lead our modern civilization are as yet but slightly affected. There 
have been individuals and groups in France, England and America 
who have gone to the two extremes of violent doctrine, but in each 
case the mass of the nation has retained its political sanity. The 
three free democracies, warned by the demonstrations which haye 
been given by Germany and Russia, will develop also, but along 
other lines. They will show that there is possible a constructive 
national evolution. 





France Has Huge Hydro-Electric Projects Under 
Way—To Grow Cotton in Africa. 


Dallas, Tex., October 20—[Special.]—Maurice Casenave, who 
has been visiting Dallas on behalf of the French Government for 
the purpose of investigating the cotton situation, made pubiic 
plans for large electric-power projects in France that have for their 
purpose the reduction of that country’s coal needs. He also gaye 
the interesting information that a great corporation is now being 
formed in France to construct a big irrigation system in the valley 
of the Niger River in Africa, 
on an extensive scale. 


where it is proposed to grow cotton 
In this connection Minister Casenave said 
that France is now buying large quantities of cotton in Texas, 
Speaking of the water-power and hydro-electric projects now on 
foot in France, he asserted that the coal shortage in France is very 
serious. 

“Under such circumstances,” he continued, “the only way to 
avoid ruin is to reduce the use of coal wherever possible. This can 
be done on a large scale by using water-power for generating elec- 
tricity, following the example of Norway. The 
reserve in the numerous rivers and waterfalls of 
mdted at about 10,000,000 horse-power, placing 
only to the United States in water-power. 


water-power in 
France is esti- 
France second 


“At the beginning of the war, in 1914, France had developed 
only 750,000 horse-power from her waterfalls and streams. In 
1919 she had developed 1,800,000 horse-power, and by the end of 
this year the total of her water-power in actual use will be 
2,000,000 horse-power, or nearly three times larger than before the 
war, with a total saving of coal now estimated at 10,000,000 metric 
tons a year. The French metric ton is 40 pounds more than the 
English short ton of 2000 pounds. 

“Within six years from now we hope to triple this saving, 
harnessing two-thirds of the available water-power. This will 
mean a total saving of 30,000,000 metric tons of coal a year, or 
two-thirds of our total needs; that is to say, it will mean the com- 
plete independence of France as to power supply for its industrial 
life. The ambition of every Frenchman is to substitute this ‘white 
coal’ as soon as possible for the terribly expensive imported black 
coal, 

“Among the schemes for utilizing this water-power three are 
most important—the development of the Rhone River and trans 
portation of power to Paris and its neighborhood 300 miles away. 
the navigation of the Rhone Valley, and the electrification of all of 
the railways in the southeast, southern and central portions of 
France. A vast company has been created for development along 
these three distinct lines, and the power placed at the public's use 
by this river’s development alone will total 750,000 horse-power 
saving 5,000,000 metric tons of coal a year. 
invest $50,000,000 in this project alone.’ 


The company will 





Contracts Awarded for Enamelware Plant. 
Contracts have 
Enamelware Co. 2 


of ‘the Mutua 
They provide for 


been awarded for the plant 
Alton Park, Chattanooga. 
eight or nine buildings, largely of brick construction, 
$1,500,000, with Dwight P. Robinson & Co. of New York as th 
contractor. 


costing 
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Suggestions for a Well-Rounded Seaport Development 


By P. H. Dovueras, Port and Terminal Engineer for the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, O. 


The success of any port. is to a great extent dependent upon the 
time required for a vessel to unload her cargo, take on return cargo 
and supplies, bunker and clear; also upon the speed with which 
the freight being shipped or received can be assembled or distrib- 
uted. To secure the desired results it is obvious that a certain 
high degree of efficiency must exist in the organization of the con- 
trol of the port, zoning of cargoes, mechanical equipment for 
handling cargo at ship side, transit sheds and warehouses with 
rehandling devices, railway storage yards,- loading and unloading 
tracks, trucking system, bunkering facilities, means for ship re- 
pairs, labor and stevedoring, tugs, barges and lighters. All these 
have a direct bearing on the “turn-around” of ships, and each must 
receive its proper consideration. 

It is claimed that during a single day 240 ships lay idle in one 
of our Eastern ports, due to the lack of facilities for quick han- 
dling. It has been estimated that the “ship delay’ waste amounted 
to $750,000 per day. 

Too much attention cannot be given to the proper layout of the 
adjacent railway terminals and the economical handling and distri- 
bution of freight cars. 

An exhaustive study of all the governing conditions should be 
made by a competent engineer or committee of engineers before 
the final layout is adopted. This engineer or committee of engi- 
neers should be familiar with not one, but all of the different re- 
quirements of a successful port. Climatic and tidal conditions, 
topography of the site selected, present water depths and dredging 
possibilities, foundations, labor situations, railway facilities, ton- 
nages and classification of cargoes to be handled, as well as other 
governing features, must be carefully considered. 

Mechanical equipment, while a prime factor in the quick and 
successful operation of any port, loses its value to a great extent 
if adequate shed and warehouse facilities are not provided permit- 
ting a serious congestion and preventing the “flow” of freight. 

The arrangement of piling and the detail construction of the 
pier or quay can only be determined by local investigation. 

If sufficient tonnage is to be provided for, the following separate 
so-called departments should be considered: Miscellaneous pack- 
age cargo; bulk cargo; cotton, wool or similar baled cargo; open 
wharfage for lumber, steel and similar materials; grain elevators 
and flour mills; cold storage; bunkering; general equipment, and 
belt line railroad. 

The miscellaneous package cargo is probably the one department 
to which the least thought has been given in many ports. Begin- 
ning at the ship’s side, there should be an “apron” or landing 
space, surfaced with concrete, adjoining which is the transit shed. 
The apron should have one or possibly two railway tracks, with 
rails set flush with the floor to facilitate trucking, and should be 
spanned by semi-portal gantry cranes, one crane rail being on the 
apron, the second on the transit shed. 

The transit sheds should be of tile or concrete construction, with 
rolling or folding doors. To insure against congestion they should 
be two stories high, the second story being set back about 12 to 15 
feet to provide a landing platform. Economy of space may be 
secured by stacking or tiering the freight to a height of about 15 or 
16 feet by means of mechanical stackers, tiering machines or in- 
clined conveyors. Automatic freight elevators should connect the 
two floors. 

As the cargo is removed from the ship by the cranes, it Should 
be lowered into platform trucks or trailers, formed into trains of 
four or even more trucks, coupled to an electric tractor. If desired, 
the trucks ean deliver the freight inside the shed, where it is trans- 
ferred to its destination by monorail hoists suspended from the 
ceiling or roof trusses. Still another method is to land the freight 
on conveyors, which deliver it far enough inside the shed for the 
monorails or inside cranes to reach it. 

The warehouses should be directly behind the transit sheds, 
being separated from them by a roadway of ample width. Connec- 
tion should be made to the second story of the shed by frequent 
enclosed elevated passageways of sufficient width to permit two 
trains of loaded trucks to pass. 

In addition to trucks, tractors, stackers, tiering machines and 


conveyors, the warehouse should be equipped with large platform 
automatic type elevators. A small portion of the first or second 
floors may be utilized as a charging station for the tractors and 
similar equipment operated by storage batteries. 

Above all, both the transit sheds and warehouses must be of 
absolutely fireproof construction, and an adequate sprinkling sys- 
tem should be provided. 

It is impossible to make any concrete recommendations for bulk 
cargo without analyzing the local conditions. In general, a battery 
of gantry cranes may be advantageously used, fitted with grab or 
clamshell buckets. In some cases specially constructed conveyors 
might be employed economically, either to operate directly with 
the ship or in connection with the gantry cranes. The cargo can 
be left in open storage on the dock if not subject to deterioration 
by exposure to the elements. 

If open storage is not permissible, the freight may be trans- 
ferred to storage sheds at the rear of the open space, either by 
means of traveling bridges, transfer cars or belt conveyors. 

The same recommendations apply for cotton, wool or similar 
baled cargo as for miscellaneous package freight, with the excep- 
tion that if the tonnage is great enough a special section may well 
be provided for these commodities. In this case the transit sheds 
might advantageously be of different construction, being built on 
the compartment plan, each compartment being separated from the 
next by a fireproof wall, greatly reducing the fire risk. 

The amount of water frontage devoted to open wharfage for 
lumber, steel and similar materials can only: be determined by a 
study of actual conditions. In general, very satisfactory results 
can be obtained by equipping the wharf with gantry cranes of 
about 100 feet span, each fitted with a traveling revolving boom 
trolley or carriage similar to those ordinarily used on dock cranes. 
The front or water side leg of the crane should be set back a suffi- 
cient distance from the water line to admit two railway tracks, 
which will be found of great convenience in handling freight direct 
between ship and cars. 

For temporary storage of such freight as would be injured by 
exposure to the elements, one-story sheds might be installed, par- 
allel to the water line and located in such a position that materials 
should be deposited on trucks directly in front of them. 

A standard-gauge electrically-operated locomotive crane would 
also prove to be a desirable piece of equipment for this section. 
Railway tracks may be located in the front or to the rear of the 
sheds as the accepted layout may dictate. 

Electric tractors and trailers, in conjunction with a monorail or 
crane system, within the sheds would hold the hand labor to a 
minimum. 

If such a unit is to be installed as a grain elevator and flour 
mills, the elevator should be provided with conveyors and traveling 
or adjustable spouts for discharging directly into the ship’s hold. 
If the quantity of grain handled is great enough, the use of special 
box-car unloaders may well be considered. All conveyor systems, 
cleaning and drying apparatus should be the most modern. Auto- 
matic sacking scales may be advantageously used for sacking grain 
when it is to be shipped in this form. 

The entire construction must be fireproof, and additional fire 
protection afforded by automatic sprinkling systems. Special trav- 
eling conveyors may be installed for handling sacked grain, or 
sacked or barreled flour. In many cases gravity and power con- 
veyors will prove more economical in loading such materials if 
local conditions will permit their use. 

In certain localities ports have experienced very satisfactory 
financial returns by putting in flour mills for milling the grain 
before shipment to its destination. 

Assuming a cold-storage plant is to be incorporated, it might 
well be located in the miscellaneous cargo section, back from the 
waterfront adjoining the warehouses. Duplicate refrigerating 
units of the latest type should be installed. Electric platform 
trucks would prove useful for transferring goods. Tracks with 
portable hangers should prove sufficient for a great percentage of 
the goods handled. The different floors should be connected by 
automatic freight elevators. 

Facilities required for bunkering will depend altogether on the 
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tonnage to be handled. For coal bunkering or loading on a large 
scale a car dumper and leading tower is desirable. 

There are a number of different types, more or less successful, of 
floating bunkering devices, consisting in general of a vertical ele- 
vator with adjustable discharge spout, working in conjunction with 
a hopper or lengthwise conveyor, all mounted on a barge or lighter. 

Another but less desirable method employs the use of a locomo- 
tive crane or derrick on the dock or on a barge using a grab 
bucket, which discharges the coal into portable hoppers placed over 
the coaling hatches during the process. 

Provision can be made for oil-burning vessels by installing a 
storage tank located in an isolated section and connected to a pipe 
Jine along the dock edge, with flexible or jointed loading pipes 
attached at proper intervals. A pump in the line could be utilized 
for feeding oil into storage from cargo or for filling the fuel tanks 
on the ship. 

General equipment, consisting of tugs, lighters, floating derricks 
and similar appliances, can only be determined after the other 
features of the port have been fixed, but should be such as to avoid 
any congestion or loss of time. 

Dry docking and general repair facilities may be arranged under 
port control or may be operated independently. Local conditions 
will govern the extent to which this department must be developed. 

In order that the operation of the port may be independent of 
any outside influences, a power plant capable of furnishing electric 
power for operating all machinery should be built as a part of the 
general scheme. 

As the success of any port depends greatly on the timely assem- 
bling and distribution of freight, it is strongly urged that a belt 
line railroad be established under direct ownership or control of 
the port authorities. This road should connect with all trunk 
lines, as well as the track system of each department of the port. 

In conclusion, too much stress cannot be put on the necessity 
of adequate and efficient mechanical handling appliances. It has 
been estimated that such equipment will, on the average, pay for 
itself in 15 months, while rarely would the time required exceed 
two years. 

All installations should be made on the unit system as far as 
possible, with proper allowance for expansion. Permanent, rather 
than temporary, equipment will prove its worth in a short time. 

It is possible that many commissions will not favor such a com- 
plete layout as has been described, but it is important, nevertheless, 
that each department be considered and incorporated in the plans, 
in order that with the natural growth of the port the general 
scheme can be completed without crowding or separating the facili- 
ties for the various commodities. This may require a slightly 
larger initial investment, but the wisdom of such a step will be 
self-evident in a short time. 





Lancashire Cotton Industry and Its Foreign Trade. 


Manchester, England, October 14—[Special.]—The British 
Government trade returns for September contain interesting statis- 
tics relating to the cotton industry. In the following table partic- 
ulars are given of the exports of cotton cloths during the nine 
months ended September 30 and the corresponding period in 1919 
and 1913: 


Yards. 
BE Sinadicsiarroncrwesasermaanuntewsetecwe’ §,250,278,900 £73,659,119 
Re Sn ne rere eres. 2.363,026,400 120,454,656 
Bt aranveticminkeshesouen (square yards) 3,540,677,100 242,732,477 


So far this year exports are larger to Bengal, Bombay, China, 
Sgypt, Dutch East Indies, the United States and the Straits Set- 
tlements, but shipments are decreasing to France, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Germany and the Netherlands. 

In. the table below particulars are given of the foreign trade in 
yarn for the nine months ended September, with the comparative 
figures for 1919 and 1915: 


Pounds. 


1913 154,761,7% £11,022,055 
1919 120,017,700 24,449,748 
1920 118,447,700 37,656,977 





Compared with last year, shipments are increasing to Bombay, 
the United States, the Netherlands, Germany, Bengal and China, 
but there is a falling off in the takings of France, Switzerland, 
Denmark and Norway. 


ey 
—— 


Agricultural Developments in Texas Panhandle. 


Lubbock, Tex., October 27—[Special.]—The recent figures given 
out by the Federal Bureau of Census show something of the re- 
markable growth and development of that section of the Southwest 
designated by the early geographies as the Great American Desert, 

In the South Plains of the Panhandle of Texas, in what is 
known as the Shallow Water Belt, there lie 12 counties of similar 
soils and climatic conditions that grow similar crops and enjoy 
similar degrees of prosperity. This section is typically represented 
by the figures announced for one county, Lubbock, the heart of the 
district. 
the 10 year period, with an increase of 384 per cent in the number 
of farm homes for the same period. This resulted in an increase 
of only 109 per cent in the population of the principal city of the 
county, Lubbock, showing the remarkable agricultural development 


The population of this county increased 2056 per cent in 


of the section and the permanent nature of the growth recorded. 

Within the past 12 months the schools of the city of Lubbock 
have increased 65 per cent in enrollment, with the addition of a 
More than 100,- 
000 acres of raw land have been opened to the new settler in this 


negro and Mexican school to the public schools. 


and adjoining counties in the past four months, and the tax ree- 
ords for 1920 show an increase of 26 per cent in the number of 
property-owners in the county over those of 1919. 

Diversified farming is the foundation of the continued growth of 
this section. Less than 20 per cent of the available agricultural 
lands are now under cultivation. The price for raw land runs 
from $35 to $50 per acre. 





New Opportunities for American Farm Implement 
and Machinery Dealers in Mexico. 





Monterey, Mexico, October 12—[Special.]—Through the appro- 
priation of $200,000 by the Department of Agriculture of Mexico 
for the purchase of farm equipment to be retailed to Mexican 
farmers at cost an opportunity is now oper to American farm 
implement and machinery dealers to develop here a good business, 
since an additional appropriation of $400,000 is already planned. 

Naturally this policy of aiding the farmers met with the oppo- 
sition of the agricultural implement dealers in the country, but 
the Government held that the introduction of modern farm equip- 
ment would stimulate trade and the plan would in the end prove 
of financial benefit to all concerned. 

It is interesting to note that Germany is making strong effort 
to regain the hardware and machinery trade she held in pre-war 
days. In Tampico and a few other cities there are a few Amer- 
ican dealers, but elsewhere the trade is controlled by Germans. 
England is also endeavoring to get this trade. 

Mexican leaders realize the great need for improved farm equip- 
ment, and accordingly are giving the matter much attention. 





75,000-Barrel Oil Well Rewards Promoters’ Faith. 


Tampico, Mexico, October 22—[Special.]—Ten million dollars 
was expended in constructing pipe lines, pumping stations, rail- 
roads, highways and other adjuncts to the oil industry before a 
barrel of oil was actually found in Zacamixtle, Mexico, the pro- 
moters depending entirely upon reports of geologists that oil was 
there in large quantity, and plans were consummated as though oil 
had -really been obtained. The wisdom of this venture has just 
been shown by the initial well of the Huasteca Petroleum Co., with 
a flow of 75,000 barrels a day, which will probably be increased 
by drilling deeper. The International Petroleum Co. is completing 
a 36-inch-gauge railway to the field from Las Milpas. Five con- 
cerns have made provision to take oil out of the district. The 
Tidemex Company will spend $5,000,000 alone for pumping station 
and pipe line, and the Transcontinental Petroleum Co. will build 
a pumping station at Amatlan for this territory. 





In addition, four new wells, aggregating 215,000 barrels daily, 
have been added to the active-list, the largest being that of the 
Freeport & Mexican Fuel Oil Co. at Amatlan, with a flow of 
80,000 barrels daily. Two of the wells are less than 1900 feet 
deep. 
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The Problem of Petroleum Supply 


AMERICAN PRODUCERS CAN MEET COMPETITION OF THE WORLD, PROVIDED THEY HAVE 
ASSURANCE OF PROTECTION OF THEIR CAPITAL AT WORK IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


3y CHESTER T. CROWELL, New York. 


Within the past six months a great deal has been published on 
the subject of the rapid expansion of the British oil-land holdings. 
This has quite naturally interested the American public, because 
at present, and for many years past, the United States has been 
the foremost producer of petroleum. Because of the increasing 
interest in petroleum on the part of not only British capital, but 
the British Government, much of what has been printed indicates 
a sort of commercial warfare between British and American inter- 
ests for control of the petroleum of the world. This, of course, 
presents a highly dramatic situation. While it is not an inaccu- 
rate picture of the situation, it is so far from complete that it 
borders upon inaccuracy. Let us endeavor to make the picture a 
little more complete. 

In the first place, there is no assurance that any government 
or corporation or any aggregation of men can achieve domination 
of the petroleum of the world. Petroleum is a mystery. It is 
true that British interests now hold approximately seven-tenths 
of what is regarded as the known oil lands of the world. American 
oil interests dominate only one field out of our country, and that 
is Mexico. But Americans are the most experienced petroleum 
producers. The British, the French and the Dutch lean toward 
the policy of acquiring vast acreages where they think there is oil. 
This is not the American policy. The process of selection is used 
by Americans. They believe that they can get just as much oil in 
a promising field without acquiring nearly so many thousands of 
acres as the British consider necessary. Thus the fact that the 
British control much more acreage in known oil-producing terri- 
tories than do Americans is at once discounted. 

Another factor bearing upon this rivalry is that the world’s 
need for oil is now so great that the producer of it is a benefactor 
of mankind, regardless of nationality. Petroleum now has the 
unique position of selling itself. It not only sells itself, but no 
expert would like to risk an estimate of how much oil could be 
sold. Beyond question, twice the present world production would 
readily be taken. There is no particular need under present con- 
ditions for the United States to be alarmed about the activities of 
the other nations of the world in oil production or steps looking 
toward the stimulation of oil production. The element of mystery 
as to where oil will be found very much depreciates the importance 
of holdings of known oil lands. Even after one knows that certain 
lands are oil lands, he cannot know what will be the life of a well 
on such lands. Moreover, it is far from true that any considerable 
portion of the face of the earth has been examined by competent 
oil geologists. ‘Thus possession of a majority of the known oil 
lands of today does not by any means assure Great Britain of a 
dominant position in petroleum production two years hence. 

American oil producers would like to call attention to an 
entirely different phase of the problem. They are not in the least 
worried about what the British are doing, but they are deeply con- 
cerned about the policy of our own Government. They do not 
wish Government aid, such as the British Government is giving 
its private petroleum interests. 

American producers are quite confident of their ability to cope 
with any nation or combination of nations, provided only that the 
United States will stand firm upon one American principle of gov- 
ernment; that principle is the protection of Americans abroad. 
They want to know that this Government will not permit confisca- 
tion of their property by the Government under which develop- 
ment takes place. They want to know that in the event of revolu- 
tion or war they will not be regarded as expatriates. They want 
the American public to understand that the American citizen who 
goes beyond the borders of his own country to obtain raw material 
or any other article of vital necessity to the United States has the 
same standing with his Government and his fellow-citizens as 
though he were planting corn in Kansas. 

Once given that assurance, American producers are confident 
that they can command capital which will enable them to com- 
pete with any possible foreign combinations. They are confident 
that they now command technical skill and experience unequaled 


in the world. Unless they can have this assurance, this country 
is moving rapidly toward an oil shortage, the full extent of whieh 
cannot now be even estimated, but a few figures will tend to throw 
some light on the situation. 

In 1870 the production of petroleum in the United States was 
5,000,000 barrels. In 1910 it was 209,000,000 barrels. In 1919 
it was 376,000,00 barrels. Our production of iron increased about 
twenty-fold in 50 years; coal, sixteen-fold ; copper, forty-six ; petro- 
leum, seventy-two. Our per capita consumption of petroleum in 
1919 was a little more than 31% barrels. By the close of this year 
there will be in operation in the United States about 8,000,000 
attomobile, more than 1,000,000 trucks and about 400,000 tractors. 
Even if a substitute for gasoline were discovered, there would 
remain the problem of lubricating oil for these machines. 

But this tells only a small part of the story, because crude petro- 
leum, or fuel oil, has been demonstrated as vastly more economical 
than coal. Four ships burning oil are able to perform the equiva- 
lent of five burning coal. Moreover, the saving of labor in the 
handling of oil as compared to coal is enormous. The Diesel type 
of engine delivers three times the amount of power obtained when 
oil is burned under a boiler. The Diesel type is an internal- 
combustion engine using crude petroleum somewhat as an automo- 
bile uses gasoline. At a first glance it might appear that such 
an engine promises the saving of oil as its use in industry spreads. 
On the contrary, it suggests to thousands of manufacturers and 
other users of power the advisability of changing from coal to oil 
No one can possibly know how many plants would now change 
from coal to oil, even without reduction of oil prices, if they could 
obtain assurance of the delivery of oil. The larger American 
producers are becoming very careful in making contracts for future 
deliveries. Such possible consumers as railreads and manufac- 
turing plants wold not consider changing the type of their engines 
unless they could obtain contracts assuring them delivery of fuel 
for several years ahead. ° 

American oil producers are certain that they can meet this situ- 
ation by developing the possible fields of Mexico and Central and 
South America. While Mexico already has the greatest oil fields 
in the world, the possibilities of that country are not even known. 
Development has been very much hampered by adverse legislation. 
This situation has been the subject of diplomatic notes between the 
United States and various Mexican governments since early in 
1916. It remains unsolved to this day. So depressing has been 
its effect upon production that there are not now in existence 
enough tankers to carry oil from Mexican wells. In these days 
of high steel prices, oil tankers cost millions. The company which 
builds one must be assured of production for years ahead. It is 
true that quite a number are now being constructed by the larger 
companies, but thus far the number is not nearly so large as it 
would have been under different conditions. 

When Venustino Carranza threatened in 1916 to declare petro- 
leum the property of the nation and in effect cancelled the lawfully 
acquired titles to oil lands held by foreign companies, the Govern- 
ment of the United States protested. In the face of that protest, 
these provisions were written into the Mexican Constitution of 
1917 and promulgated. Again and again the United States Gov- 
ernment protested. When steps were taken to enforce this confis- 
eation of foreign oil-land holdings, not only the United States, but 
France, Holland and Great Britain protested. The United States 
Government has declared the Carranza decrees, in express terms, 
“confiscatory and a denial of justice.” The same language is used 
by the British and French governments. Assuming the protection 
of their Government, the American producers of Mexican petro- 
leum declined to comply with the demands of the Carranza Goy- 
ernment. In consequence, the Carranza Government permitted 
Mexicans and others to file claims on the lands held by these oil 
companies. Those filings are of record today, and the question as 
to whether they will be held valid or whether the original pur- 
chasers of these lands (whose titles are beyond question under the 
Mexican Constitution and laws at the time they were acquired) 
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will be upheld remains in doubt. This doubt is the chief deterrent 
factor holding American capital and enterprise out of foreign 
oil fields. 

In order that the production of petroleum may be profitable, 
such questions as these must be settled promptly. There must be 
no doubt as to what the decision and action of the United States 
Government would be. The record to this date is that the United 
States Government has upheld by diplomatic notes all the conten- 
tions of the American oil producers, but that the Mexican Govern- 
ment has proceeded unhampered in carrying out the course em- 
phatically condemned as contrary to the usage of foreign nations 
Until this question is settled there will be little done toward 
remedying the present and prospective oil shortage in the United 
States 

By the close of 1921 it is estimated there will be more than 
10,000,000 automobiles in this country. There will be 500,000 
tractors in use. It remains for the United States Government to 
say by its foreign policy whether there will be sufficient fuel for 
them. 

It is a fairly simple request the oil producers make. They ask 
no subsidy; they do not request any lower taxes. In Mexico they 
pay the highest tax rate on earth; it is approximately 40 per cent 
of the value of the oil. All of this they can stand because of the 
world oil shortage, but if their lands and wells, and, in fact, their 
whole property, can be taken away from them after they have 
developed it, they cannot operate. The American consumer must 
join with them in paying the loss. 





Increased Petroleum Facilities for Tampico District. 


Tampico, Mexico, October 11—[Special.]—It is reported here 
that the Sociedad Petrolifere Espanola, recently organized with a 
capital of 25,000,000 pesetas, is having several tankers built for 





carrying petroleum between Tampico and ports of Spain, and that. 


a controlling interest is held by Royal Dutch-Shell. 

The petroleum supply of the Gulf Coast region has been mate- 
rially increased by new wells brought in by the Continental Mexi- 
ean Petroleum Co., with a flow of 60,000 barrels, and that of the 
Transcontinental Petroleum Co. of 40,000 barrels daily. Pipe 
lines have been given both wells. 

The new pipe line of the Mexican Sinclair Oil Co. will probably 
be completed by November 1, thereby increasing its shipments to 
about double that out of Panuco field, as barging of the crude down 
the Panuco River will then be necessary only from the El Barco 
station. An eight-inch line will run from the Camalote section to 
the Zuniga property, and then two eight-inch lines will proceed 
eastward across the Panuco River, where they will merge into a 
12-inch line to the El Barco station. Through improvements to 
tankage and dock facilities at Tampico a doubling of ocean-going 
shipments will also be possible, provision being made for loading 
two vessels simultaneously, which heretofore could not be done. 

The Caltex Oil Co. has begun drilling in the Panuco district on 
holdings acquired from the Compania Mexico y Espana, and at 
Tampico terminals are being established. Five steel storage tanks 
of 55,000 barrels each are being erected. A fleet of barges now 
under construction at Lake Charles, La., will carry the oil from 
the Panuco racks to Tampico. 

According to a statement issued October 1 by the Government, 
there were 583 active wells, 123 wells then being drilled and loca- 
tions made for 147 additional wells. Of the total wells, 313 were 
producing, the remainder being idle because of lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. 

An idea of the oil potentialities of Mexico may be gathered from 
a recent statement showing there were 148,000,000 acres of land 
probably underlaid with oil, and only 6,500,000 of it has been 
partly explored. Adjacent to Tampico and Tuxpan, in the Gulf 
Coast region, lie 80,000,000 acres of possible producing territory, 
50,000,000 in the Pacific Coast region, and the remainder in lower 
California. 





Oklahoma Coal Mining and Coke Manufacturing. 

Coal mines will be opened and coke ovens will be constructed 
at Gunther City, Okla., by the Gunther City Coal, Coke & Min- 
ing Co., which has been incorporated with a capitalization of 
$1,000,000. C. B. Cordes of Nowata, Okla.; W. H. Brown of Des 
Moines, Ia., and E. Webb of Wichita, Kans., are the incorpora- 


tors. 


Transportation Mexico’s Most Important Problem 
Today. 


San Antonio, Tex., October 15—[Special.]—Charles H. Cun- 
ningham, recent trade commissioner to Mexico and just appointed 
as commercial attache to Spain, stopped in San Antonio as the 
guest of the Mexican Trade Bureau while on his way to Madrid. 
and in speaking of Mexican conditions declared the most impor- 
tant problem before the Government today was that of transporta- 
tion. He reports a great shortage of materials needed to repair 
railroad equipment now unserviceable. The cessation of hostili- 
ties has released, however, considerable equipment for use, but of 
15,000 railway cars, not more than 5000 are really serviceable, 
Because American firms in Mexico are purchasing their own rail- 
road equipment, he urged exporters to make shipments in cars 
obtained here. 

There is great competition for Mexican business, he stated, and 
suggested that banking connections be resumed without awaiting 
the passage of the new banking law in Mexico. Already British 
interests have established a chain of banking institutions in the 
country, but American firms are holding off. Liberal credit terms 
are being extended by outside interests, but American exporters 
are in many cases requesting cash for goods delivered. 

Mexico is more of a manufacturing country than is commonly 
supposed, he continued. Last year Mexico exported $5,000,000 in 
cotton goods, but the Mexican public, through a peculiar trait, did 
not largely use its home products, but preferred to buy foreign- 
manufactured goods. Mr. Cunningham described the practice em- 
ployed by certain Mexican manufacturers who labeled their goods 
with labels printed in English or in French to give the impression 
that the goods had been imported. However, the Mexican Govern- 
ment has recently enacted a law against this practice. 





American Petroleum Institute to Meet. 


The annual meeting of the American Petroleum Institute will be 
held in Washington, at the New Willard Hotel, on November 17, 
18 and 19. Group meetings covering such specific subjects as 
statistics, transportation, taxation, research, etc., will be held each 
forenoon, followed by general sessions in the afternoon and 
evening. 

“The World’s Petroleum Problem” will be the general topic on 
the opening day; “The Production and Consumption Situation,” 
the second day; “The Future of the Oil Business” on the closing 
day. 

Because of the national and international character of this 
year’s convention, it is considered to be of the utmost importance. 
The program as outlined will thoroughly cover the petroleum situ- 
ation in all its present-day phases, and forecast its future. 





Kentucky’s Annual Oil Production Now 9,000,000 
Barrels. 


Louisville, Ky., November 1—[Special.]—Kentucky’s oil pro- 
duction, according to late reports, is now averaging more than 
9,000,000 barrels a year. At present prices its value would be 
more than $37,000,000. 

September reports, recently made public by the State Geological 
Survey, show a total production of 761,150 barrels, valued at 
$4,634,887. 

Lee county, with a production of 443,157 barrels, continues to 
lead, its production being larger than all other Kentucky counties 
combined. 





Standard Oil Contemplates Expending Many Millions. 


Additional land has been secured at Baltimore for extensions of 
the Standard Oil Co.’s facilities there, from $7,000,000 to $10,000.- 
000 to be invested during the next several years. The additional 
site is a 28-acre tract upon which the company now plans to build 
six storage tanks, with total capacity 450,000 barrels of oil. It is 
understood that the company intends to build an oil refinery with 
daily capacity of 26,000 barrels, to be second in capacity only to 
the Standard Oil plant at Bayonne, N. J. In this connection it is 
of interest to state that the Standard Oil Co. intends to build a 
15-story office structure in the Baltimore business district to cost 
about $1,500,000, and bids are now under consideration. 
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Greater Efficiency Claimed for Steinmetz Electrics. 


With the growing scarcity and price of gasoline and the great 
advancement in the design of electric-propelled vehicles, the elec- 
trie automobile and motor truck is coming into its own. Out- 
standing among the later developments in the construction of 
electric motor vehicles are those made by Dr. Charles P. Stein- 
metz of the General Electric Co., long recognized for his pre- 
eminent abilities in the electrical engineering field. He and asso- 
ciates have organized the Steinmetz Electric Motor Car Corpora- 
tion, which will soon begin the manufacture of electric vehicles 
of all kinds, commercial and industrial trucks and moving plat- 
forms for warehouse and dock service at the corporation’s plant 
now being completed at Baltimore. 

Describing in general the qualities of the electric-propelled 
automobile, Dr. Steinmetz states that in comparing the electric 
with the gasoline car the advantages of the electric car are: Very 
low cost of maintenance and repair; reliability and simplicity of 
operation, and, with the present gasoline prices, usually lower 
cost of operation. 

At the same time he outlines the disadvantages of the electric 
ear to be: 

Dependence on a charging station or charging outfit; limited 
mileage of operation with a single charge, and usually lower 
speed. 

However, he emphasizes that the dependence on a charging 
station is not material, as such stations are available, and for 
much of the city service, such as light and heavy delivery wagons, 
physicians’ and other professional carriages, a daily mileage of 30 
to 60 is ample and excessive speed undesirable. In industrial 
truck usage the gas engine is usually entirely excluded by fire 
danger and contamination by exhaust gases in indoor use. 

Dr. Steinmetz asserts that the further disadvantages incident 
to the present electric car of excessive slowing down on grades, 
sluggish get-away in starting and great weight and high cost 
have been overcome in the car, the foremost features of which 
are described in the following: 

“The method of motor control, by a storage cell floating on the 
field circuit, gives the motor compound characteristics, allowing 
speed to be well maintained on heavy upgrades and with heavy 
loads; a quicker and less sluggish get-away in starting; limiting 
of the maximum speed, so that the driver cannot race the car on 
down grades, and on down grades and in slowing down the motor 
automatically becomes generator, acts as brake and feeds electric 
current back into the battery. Incidentally, this brake action of 
the motor saves wear on the brakes.” 

The method of motor construction and gearing is another fea- 
ture of importance. The field and armature of the motor both 
revolve, each driving one of the car wheels, resulting in the elimi- 
nation of the differential, saving weight and power losses, increas- 
ing efficiency with a given size of battery, and assuring a simpler 
and more compact, thus more reliable, power plant of the car. 

And furthermore, Mr. Steinmetz states that the lower weight of 
the car, due to the saving of weight in the motor, differential and 
the saving of weight (or increase of mileage) of the battery, due 
to the recovery of power on down grades and lesser weight which 
has to be carried, allows for lower cost of construction, and with 
the use of standard parts throughout as far as possible, a corre- 
spondingly lower price. 

“In its electrical, magnetic and mechanical construction,” says 
Dr. Steinmetz, “the motor essentially is a standard completely 
compensated series motor, except that the field also is mounted 
movably. That is, the motor comprises an armature with com- 
mutator, .a laminated four polar field with series field exciting 
winding, and with a series connected compensating winding in the 
field pole faces for neutralizing the armature reaction. The com- 
mutator brushes, mounted on the field, revolve with the field, and 
four collector rings lead the current into the field exciting wind- 
ing and into the compensating winding in the field. Thus far the 
motor would have the characteristics of all series motors; that is, 
excessive slowing down at heavy load, such as upgrades, and 
speeding up on the level and on slight downgrades, with the 
danger of running away. 

“The essential and novel feature in the control of the motor 
consists in the use of a storage battery cell, permanently con- 
nected in shunt to the motor field. The resistance of the motor 
field is proportioned so that at average load the voltage drop 
across the field winding is equal to the voltage of the battery cell 


shunting the field winding, and at average load this cell thus 
neither receives nor gives out current, but all the main battery 
current passes through the field winding. At heavier load, and 
thus larger motor current, the voltage drop across the motor field 
would rise above the cell voltage, but as the cell maintains ap- 
proximately constant voltage, the increased motor current passes 
through the cell charging it; at light load, and thus less than 
average motor current, the voltage drop across the motor field 
would drop below the cell voltage, and the cell thus discharges 
through the motor field, maintaining the field excitation and 
thereby checking the excessive increase of speed. If, then, the 
cell voltage would remain entirely constant during charge and 
discharge, the field current of the motor would remain perfectly 
constant, like in a shunt motor, and the only drop of motor speed 
under load would be that due to the increased voltage drop in the 
resistance of motor armature, commutator and compensating 
winding, and the drop of voltage of the main battery under load. 
As, however, the cell voltage slightly rises under charge and 
drops under discharge, the field exciting current somewhat in- 
creases at heavy load, as is desirable to saturate the field and 
thus give maximum torque, and slightly decreases with decrease 
of load. Electrically, we may say that the motor has compound 
characteristics. 

“The motor drives by spur and bevel gear mounted in a gear 
ease at the hand axle adjoining the motor; the motor armature 
drives the one, the motor field the other hand wheel, so that the 
motor acts as its own differential, and the weight and complica- 
tion of a differential are saved. 

“For the lowest speed, the two halves of the battery are con- 
nected in multiple, and in series with a resistance; for half-speed 
running, the resistance is cut out; for the third-speed position of 
the controller, the two halves of the battery are in series with 
each other and in series with the resistance, and in the full-speed 
position this resistance is again cut out.” 





Where Will Our Gold Come From? 


“Bankers will have to consider the gold situation sooner or 
later,” declared G. G. Plaston, retired banker of Chicago, IIl., 
stopping at the Hotel Gayoso. ‘Already uneasiness is manifesting 
itself in certain circles over this problem, and it is bound to in- 
crease as time goes on. 

“Today gold mines are not meeting the increased demand for 
ordinary money; production of gold throughout the world has 
shown and is now showing truly phenomenal decrease. The in- 
creased demand of the world for gold incidental to the World War 
cannot be met. I understand that England has opened the mints 
of India to the coinage of silver at a ratio of 14% to 1, which 
goes 114 points further than Bryan was willing to go in 1896 and 
1900. 

“Bryan showed remarkable prescience in the campaign of the 
latter year. He was asked, ‘Why did you go back on silver?’ This 
was his reply: ‘Owing to unforeseen production of gold the strain 
upon the volume of basic money has been relieved and the silver 
question will be held in abeyance until such time as the production 
of gold does not keep pace with the value of money.’ 

“There is a strong demand for adjustment, and Occidental na 
tions cannot long ignore it. The Orient is now receiving in our 
gold exchange over $1 for every ounce of silver purchased at 49 
cents when the Occident made the Orient the world’s dumping 
ground for silver. A condition confronts us fraught with the 
gravest consequences. There is danger in continually strengthen- 
ing the financial powers of the countries that now possess the 
‘larger portion of the silver of the world, especially when thinking 
minds realize that one of the most active of these nations is a 
potential enemy of ours.”—Memphis (Tenn.) News-Scimitar. 





$1,650,000 in Kentucky Drainage Projects. 


Washington, D. C., October 26—[Special.]—According to pre- 
liminary figures made public by the Bureau of Census, 474,538 
acres of Kentucky land is included in organized drainage projects 
to cost $1,650,000. Of the land in these enterprises, 110,462 acres 
is swampy, wet or subject to overflow; 310,574 acres of improved 
farm lands; 121,720 acres of timbered and cut-over land, and 
42,514 acres of other unimproved land. 
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480 Trucks Received to Date by Highway Commission 
of North Carolina. 


Raleigh, N. C., October 28—[Special.]—The North Carolina 
Highway Commission has so far received from the United States 
480 of the trucks used in the World War; has sent 280 of these 
to the various counties, 100 in number, and has 100 here. It is 
now erecting, on the wide area of the new farm of the State 
Prison a shed 50x575 feet to house these trucks, and a workshop 
and storehouse, of hollow tile, each 50x150 feet. The prison farm 
lies along the Central Highway, which traverses the State from 
east to west, and also alongside the Southern and the Seaboard 
Air Line railways, so that the highway is on one side of this new 
plant of the Highway Commission and a spur track of the railways 
on the other side. 

3esides the trucks, there is a vast amount of other material, in- 
cluding a complete bridge-building plant; many of the largest size 
caterpillar tractors; 50 Ford automobiles, which are in use by the 
highways engineers; derricks, steam shovels, many concrete mix- 
ers; plows; bombproof shelters, which are used to store cement. 

At Raleigh, Lightner & Co. are building for their own occu- 
pancy a three-story brick building to contain a bank, cafe, store 
and motorcycle shop on the first floor; offices on the second floor ; 
a hotel on the third; this building to be 82x100 feet. In rear, 
with access from the front through an arcade, will be a theater, 
of hollow tile, 50x110 feet, two stories in height. 

It had been hoped that the State School for the White Blind 
at Raleigh would be able to occupy its new buildings near the 
State Prison and the Central Hospital for the Insane, and in 
spacious grounds, but the labor and material situations have been 
so bad that not until next summer will the new quarters be in 
readiness. The present institution, built in 1847, is on a square 
of 420 feet each way, and in a noisy and crowded part of the city. 





Harbor Development in the Philippines. 


Washington, D. C., October 30—[Special.]—The 14,000,000 
pesos ($7,000,000) appropriated for harbor development by the 
Philippine Legislature at its last session will be used to carry out 
the so-called “small-port project” at Manila, according to infor- 
mation reaching the United States Department of Commerce from 
its trade commissioners. The Department, through its Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Washington, will furnish 
American manufacturers with detailed information concerning 
materials wanted and will help American firms to get in touch 
with the proper Philippine purchasing agents. It is expected that 
construction work will be started early next spring. 

The “small-port project’ contemplates: 

Two new piers, 220 to 270 feet wide by 1312 feet. 

Reconstruction and enlargement of piers 3 and 5. 

Construction of bulkhead wharves and sheds between the piers. 

Construction of suitable and adequate warehouses on the fill 
back of piers. 

Construction of a railway and highway providing direct connec- 
tion between the port area and the jobbing and warehouse district 
north of the Pasig River. 

Construction of at least 2000 feet of wharf and two-story sheds 
inside the breakwater as a transhipping dock, providing 2000 
feet of frontage on one side for inter-island and feeder line ves- 
sels, and 2000 feet of berthage on the other side for trans-Pacific 
steamers. 

Closing of existing entrance through breakwater and dredging 
of a new channel entrance 40 feet deep. 





Steady Increase in Exports of Mexican Petroleum. 





Tampico, Mexico, October 14—[Special.] 
and refined petroleum from Mexico continue to show a big increase, 
the record for the month of September being 17,311,217 barrels, 
which was 1,873,109.27 barrels in excess of the exports for August. 
The shipments are now more than double the exports at the be- 
ginning of this year. It is expected that they will easily reach 
20,000,000 barrels a month by the end of 1920. As was the case 
for the month of August, the Mexican Petroleum Co., through its 
subsidiary, the Huasteca Petroleum Co., which is owned by E. L. 
Doheny of Los Angeles, Cal., and associates, led the list last month 
in number of barrels exported. 


Shipments of crude 


Fire Prevention in North Carolina—Tobacco Growers 
Pessimistic Over Prices for This Year’s Crop. 


Raleigh, N. C., October 29—[Special.]—The field men of the 
United States National Forest Service are now very active in 
making surveys preparatory to the purchase of additional high 
mountain areas in Western North Carolina, notably in the vicinity 
of Asheville. The Government is entirely satisfied with the result 
of the purchases so far made. There are two great National For- 
est reserves; one the Pisgah, near Asheville; the other the Boone, 
in the Grandfather Mountain region. New fire-fighting equipment 
is being installed, and the tenants are organized for any possible 
emergency. Through the Boone forest the Southern Railway’s 
Carolina & Northwestern Railway has 10 miles of line, and great 
eare is taken to guard against fire if that road burns the leaves, 
etce., on its right of way. The Southern has 11 miles of road in 
the Pisgah forest, and there the same special precaution is being 
taken. 

A special report on the tobacco crop in North Carolina says last 
season’s crop was 310,000,000 pounds, which brought 5314 cents 
a pound as an average. This year’s crop is estimated at 382,000,- 
000 pounds. The average price in August was 2614 cents, a little 
less than half the figure last season. Of the 90,000,000-pound in- 
crease in the crop for the whole country, North Carolina has 
72,000,000. As the writer has already stated, this State went 
erazy on tobacco. It figured on last season’s immensely high 
prices being again obtained. The report says the “skies are dark 
as night for tobacco growers both in North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky, in which two States over half the total crop of the country 
is produced. It is no secret that in Kentucky there is a big move- 
ment to plant no tobacco in 1921. North Carolina will reduce on 
a vast scale.” 





Plan Sewerage Improvements in City of Mexico. 


City of Mexico, Mexico, October 6—[Special.]—Extensions and 
improvements to the drainage and sewer systems of the City of 
Mexico are to be made as soon as plans can be prepared and 
contract let, it is announced. Up to a few years ago the capital 
was subjected to periodical inundations that often caused heavy 
destruction of property and loss of life, and it was only by means 
of considerable engineering ingenuity that the drainage problem 
of the capital was solved. 

The actual work of giving the capital a modern sewerage sys- 
tem was begun in 1896, and pushed rapidly to a conclusion. The 
city was divided into five zones and the work on each carried on 
separately. 

The work done in the sewerage of the city comprises 38,478 
meters of collectors, 222,307 meters of lateral drains, 22,171 
meters of iron pipes with which to flush the sewers, 7964 traps 
or intakes to carry off the surface water, and 1189 manholes. 

The surplus water and the drainage of Lake Texcoco is ear- 
ried out of the Valley of Mexico by means of a large tunnel that 
runs throngh a mountain. 





Indicated Crude Petroleum Production, Plus Imports 
for 1920, Over 525,000,000 Barrels. 


The Geological Survey reports that during the first nine months 
of 1920 domestie production of crude petroleum increased by 
50,000,000 barrels compared with the first nine months of 1919, 
while imports increased by 30,000,000 barrels. This record indi- 
cates that production plus imports in 1920 will exceed 535,000,000 
barrels. In view of the greatly-increased consumption, however, 
it is not yet evident whether the increased supply will make pos- 
sible a new addition to stocks by the end of the year. 





Record Rental Figure for Atlanta Building. 


Atlanta, Ga., October 30—[Special.]—A record in yearly 
rental for Atlanta was reached when the Thomas H. Pitts Com- 
pany leased the Collier Building, in the heart of the business dis- 
trict, for $32.500 annually. The building is three stories and 
basement, and has been occupied by Mr. Pitts for the past 10 
years. The new rental is twice the old. The Pitts Company 
occupies the first floor with a soda fountain and cigar stand. The 
two upper floors are sublet. 
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Crude Drugs from North Carolina Mountains. 


Raleigh, N. C., October 15—[Special.]—An interesting trade in 
the mountain counties of Ashe, Alleghany and Watauga is that in 
what are known as crude drugs; in other words, herbs, plants, 
roots, etc. Some families have for many years devoted all their 
time to gathering these from the mountainsides, live in tents and 
move from place to place until all the materials in range are gath- 
ered. A considerable number of farmers spend part of their time 
in this line of work, and get more money than is paid in wages in 
that region, while at the same time living near to nature, the most 
healthful life imaginable, amid the cliffs and with numerous rattle- 
snakes to be watched for also. Wild cherry bark, hazelwood 
leaves, mandrake, cobosh, ginseng and golden seal are sought after. 

Much birch oil and extract of pennyroyal are also made. Gin- 
seng and golden seal now fetch $10 to $12 a pound, the former, 
called “Sang” in those mountains, all going to China. Stores are 
scattered about which buy all these crude drugs, and there are at 
least 100 other sorts than those mentioned. There are great ware- 
houses where they are sorted, stored and shipped, Statesville 
having a very noted place of this sort. For nearly every “true” 
medicinal plant there is a false one, but the trained eyes of the 
mountaineers know the difference, and so do those of the buyers. 

The writer paid a visit recently to the warehouse of Mr. Me- 
Guire at Elkland, on the border of Watauga and Ashe counties. 
More medicinal herbs are in that zone of the mountains than are 
found anywhere else. 





Interchange of Cars With Mexico. 


Piedras Negras, Mexico, October 30—[Special.]—An agreement 
just reached between the Southern Pacific Railroad and the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico is expected to cause a free movement 
of freight cars between the United States and Mexico through this 
place. For several years there has been no crossing of cars at 
Rio Grande ports, excepting those upon which $1000 to $2500 
bond was given for safe return. If bonded cars were damaged, the 
shipper paid for the loss. 

This restriction resulted from the fact that hundreds of freight 
cars belonging to American railroads were lost in Mexico at the 
time of the revolutionary outbreak, and most of the freight cross- 
ing the border has been transferred into cars belonging to the 
country to which shipments were destined, this work entailing 
extra costs and delays. 





American Crossties, Lumber, for Mexico. 

Laredo, Tex., October 16—[Special.]—Crossties for railroads, 
lumber and mine props are being shipped into Mexico through 
the several Rio Grande border ports of entry at the rate of more 
than 10 cars a week, as shown by the records of the custom 
officials at Laredo. Eagle Pass, Brownsville and El Paso. Cross- 
ties lead the list in number of cars, with bridge timbers and lum- 
ber coming second. Many cars of mine props are going into 
Mexico for use in making repairs to mine-workings that have 
fallen into bad condition through long disuse, also numerous 
cars of machinery. The demand for tractors and threshers seems 
to be large, judging from the large number of cars of that equip- 
ment which have been sent across the Rio Grande during the last 
few weeks. 





Mexican Opal Mines to Be Reopened. 


Queretaro, Mexico, October 11—[Special.]—Preparations are 
now being made for reopening many of the opal mines closed dur- 
ing the revolutionary period. Development will start on several 
promising claims, and the exploration of virgin ground will prob- 
ably greatly inérease the production. More modern methods of 
mining the stones will be introduced in an endeavor to eliminate 
the great destruction and waste under present methods. 

Mexcan laborers, who are not only adept in quarrying the 
stones and extracting the opals, but are really experts in deter- 
mining the value of gems, find a profitable business in selling stones 
to tourists, and many dealers specialize in stones stolen by the 
laborers from the mines. 

As a result of the war many of the opals are sold in the United 
States and the Far East, where formerly England and France 
bought the more valuable stones. 


Plans to Build 600 Dwellings. 


An extensive building plan has been announced by Davis & 
Steele of Washington, organized for the specific purpose of build- 
ing houses to meet the demand and necessity for six and seven- 
room dwellings at a price within the reach of the man of average 
means. Sites have been acquired for more than 100 of these 
buildings, and construction will begin immediately upon the ending 
of the coming winter, with 500 additional houses to be built in 
the future. At present the company is in the market for the con- 
struction material for the first 100 of these houses, all to be seven- 
room brick structures, with modern improvements. Davis & 
Steele have incorporated with $250,000 capital and officers in- 
cluding the following: William E. Davis, president; Thomas J. 
Echols, vice-president and general manager; James C. Crawford, 
secretary ; Lewis P. Steele, treasurer and cashier. 


Progress of Weatherford (Texas) Told. 


Weatherford, Tex.. is adequately and attractively represented 


by the Chamber of Commerce Annual, 1920, edited and compiled 
by C. BF. Drake, executive secretary of that organization, which 
is now merged with and absorbed by the Young Men’s Business 
League cf that city. The book is excellently illustrated and en- 
tertainingly and instructively written. It gives valuable statisties 
relating to the city and its progress, and recalls many important 
facts of its history and the work done by the Chamber of Coin- 
merce to advance its interests. A new hotel of modern design 
and equipment is being erected after initiation of the plan at a 
Chamber of Commerce dinner, this being an enterprise of local 
investors, with 250 stockholders. The building will be fireproof, 
of brick and steel, and will be equipped with two elevators. 


Bear Grass Fiber in Demand. 


Tahoka, Tex., October 29—[Special.]—Because of its fiber, 
there is a big demand for bear grass, a wild plant that grows pro- 
fusely in Western Texas and Eastern New Mexico. A high-grade 
paper may also be made from its pulp. On many ranches from 
two to three tons are obtained per acre, and it is shipped in bales 
to Northern factories making baskets, hats and other similar 
articles. 

Certain species of cacti are utilized for fiber, and large shipments 
are made to twine and bagging plants. It is found along both 
sides of the Rio Grande, and has long been exported from Mexico. 
The introduction of machines for stripping and cutting the leaves 
has greatly increased the importance of this industry. 





Charleston Votes Against Metric System. 


Charleston, W. Va., October 27—[Special.]—On a referendum 
taken by the Charleston Chamber of Commerce on the question of 
changing the system of weights and measures in use in this coun- 
try, 124 members of the Charleston Chamber voted against the 
metric system, 24 members expressed themselves as in favor of it, 
14 were in favor of it after the lapse of 10 years. The resolution 
receiving the largest number of votes was as follows: 

“That the Charleston Chamber of Commerce is opposed to any 
change in the existing system of weights and measures in the 
United States on the grounds that such change is inimical and 
disturbing to all classes of business.” 





Petroleum, Benzine, Gasoline, Etc. 


C. LL. Perez, Sor Algeria Numero, 4, Melilla, Moroceo.—I am repre 
senting some American houses on a commission basis for the whole of 
Marruecos, dealing in articles such as sugar, coffee, flour, pork prod 
ucts (lard, bacon, ham and pigs’ feet), alse fencing wire and all 
kinds of wire, as well as iron and steel tubing for steam; gas or water 
engines and their accessories. At the same time I wish to represent 
some strong American houses dealing in petroleum products, willing 
to exploit the whole Moroccan markets, and also dealing in by-prod 
ucts, such as benzine, gasoline, ete. Petroleum is in great demand, 
as well as gasoline, in view of the fact that the automobile is coming 
into prominence in this vicinity, also trucks, and no doubt there will 
be a bigger demand in the near future. Correspondence in Spanish 


suggested, 
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Coal Production Continues Increase, Coke Decreases. 


Production of soft coal continues above the 12,000,000-ton 
mark, according to the weekly report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Preliminary estimates place the output during 
the week ended October 23 at 12,146,000 net tons, an increase of 
45,000 tons over the revised figure for the preceding week. 

For the third week in succession the output has thus exceeded 

* 12,000,000 tons. Telegraphic loadings on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 to 27, show an increase over 
the corresponding days of the week preceding: and indicate that 
complete returns will again pass the 12,000,000 line, If this 
proves to be the case, the total output for the month will be the 
largest attained in any October of record, except in October of 
the war year 1918, and in the month of October, 1919, just before 


reports of 


the great coal strike. 

The year 1920 is about 8,500,000 tons behind 1917, and about 
43,500,000 tons behind 1918, but is nearly 51,000,000 tons ahead 
of 1919. In this connection it should be remembered that pro- 
duction during 1918 exceeded consumption and provided for a net 
addition to consumers’ stocks by the end of the year of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 tons. In 1919 the condition was reversed ; con- 
sumption exceeded production and there was a net draft on stocks 
of perhaps 40,000,000 tons for the year. 

The unbroken increase in anthracite 
marked the period since the close of the September strike con- 
tinued during the week ended October 25. Loadings by the prin- 
an increase of 1180 cars over 


shipments which has 


cipal carriers numbered 37,294 cars, 
the preceding week. 

Allowing for local sales and fuel consumed by the collieries, 
breakers and washeries, the total estimated at 
1,915,000 tons. That this is still short of maximum performance 
for the anthracite region is indicated by the faet that in the cor- 
responding week of 1919 production of 1,992,000 tons was ob- 


production is 


tained. 

Production of beehive coke declined slightly during the week 
ended October 23, apparently because of slackening demands, ‘The 
total output is estimated on the hasis of shipments over the prin- 
cipal coke-carrying roads at 389,000 net tons, a decrease when 
compared with the preceding week of 14,000 tons, or 3.6 per cent. 
Every district shared in the decrease. Production in the Con- 
nellsville region, according to the Connellsville Courier, decreased 
from 213,265 to 208,640 tons. 

In spite of the decrease current production is greater than that 
of the corresponding period a year ago, when demand for coke 
was curtailed by the steel strike. The year 1920 is thus steadily 
increasing its lead over 1919. Cumulative production since Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, now stands at 17,264,000 tons, as against 15,852,000 
tons last year, an increase of 9 per cent. 


How Dallas Is Erecting Low-Priced Dwellings. 


Dallas, Tex., October 29—[Special.]—The plan of the Dallas 
Housing Association for financing and erecting low-priced dwell- 
ings is attracting attention throughout the country. By buying 
materials sufficient for the building of many houses last May the 
association was able to erect bungalows at prices ranging from 
$3900 to $5300, while the cost of the same houses in St. Louis 
averaged $6500 to $8000, according to A. D. Bowen of that city, 
who was in Dallas recently to investigate the situation. The 
association still has on hand materials for 20 to 25 houses bought 
at low prices. 





Opportunity for Salt Manufacture. 


C. M. Hueues, Secretary the Commercial Club, McMinnville, 


Tennessee. 


We have here a great quantity of brine from which a fine 
quality of salt can be taken. At a depth of about 150 feet we 
strike a vein of salt water, which yields about 13 per cent salt. 
There seems to be an unlimited supply of this brine, and we want 
to see if we cannot interest someone in the manufacture of salt 
here. 


International Chamber of Commerce Represented in 
Washington. 


Lacey C. Zapf, formerly assistant manager of the Research 
Department of the National Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the American Section of the newly-organized 
International Chamber of Commerce, now functioning at Paris, 
with offices in Washington. It will be the duty of the American 
Section to keep the International Headquarters at Paris informed 
as to economic, industrial and social conditions in the United 
States. 


35,000 Texas Cattle for Export to Germany. 


Houston, Tex., October 29—[ Special.]—For the purpose of re- 
habilitating the depleted dairy herds of Germany, arrangements 
have been made for exporting 35,000 head of Texas cows. Dr. 
August Mueller of Berlin, who is now in this State, represents the 
German Government in buying and.exporting these cattle. The 
inspection will be under the direction of Dr. C. E. Palmer of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry. Because of the neces- 
sity for obtaining the animals as quickly as possible, no effort will 
be made to purchase blooded animals exclusively. 





Memorial Gateway at University of Texas. 


Austin, Tex., October 27—[Special.|—A memorial gateway to 
cost $250,000 will be erected at the entrance to the campus of 
the University of Texas as a monument to the heroes of the 
South who fought in the Civil War, World War and other wars 
through which the country has passed. Plans have been com- 
pleted and work commenced on a model by Pompeo Coppini, 
sculptor, of Chicago, money for the gateway having been donated 
by Maj. George W. Littlefield, banker, of Austin. 








To Erect $500,000 Hotel. 


Morgantown, W. Va., October 27- —[ Special. ]—Leading busi 
ness men of Morgantown have organized the Morgantown [Tlotel 
Co. with an authorized capital stock of $600,000, and will erect a 
modern hotel at a cost of about half a million dollars. 

Officers of the new company are: Dr. I. C. White, chairman, 
and W. I. Hunter, vice-chairman. A committee composed of J. L. 
Keener, R. I. Jarvis, G. E. Miller and E. G. Donley has been 
appointed to select a suitable site. 





For Extensive Coal-Mining Developments. 


Coal-land developments on an extensive scale in West Virginia 
are planned by two $500,000 corporations which have been char- 
tered at Charleston. One is the Kana-Clay Coal Mining Corpora- 
tion, chartered by F. M. Stambaugh, M. C. Edmonds, M. D. Jen- 
nings, L. S. Echols and I. S. Adams, all of Charleston. The other 
is the Snia Coal Co. of Welch, W. Va., chartered by Crittenden 
H. Adams, W. Arthur Howell, Perey Mulock and others, all of 
New York. 





Protecting Mine Timbers from Decay. 


The life of mine timbers may be greatly increased by the injec- 
tion into them of certain chemicals, according to the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, without any great danger of additional fire 
risk. Coal-tar creosote, zine chloride and sodium fluoride have 
been found suitable for this work. The two latter are odorless 
and tend to reduce the inflammability of the wood. They are 
cheaper than creosote, but do not give such permanent protection. 





Textiles, Hosiery, Laces, Etc. 


J. L, BAKHSK!I Stncu & Co., Amritsar, India.—We are interested 
in importing cotton piece goods, silk and woolen goods, embroidery 
und laces, hosiery goods, fancy goods, toilet requisites, sundries, ete. 
Please be kind enough to favor us with the names of firms dealing 
in the above commodities and which can easily compete or wish to 
compete with other countries, 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


Stagnant Market for Iron and Steel—Speculation as 
to When Turn in Tide Will Occur. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 1—[Special.]—Demand for pig-iron 
and steel products remains stagnant. As a rule, there is not 
enough new business developing in the various commodities to 
make a real market. Producers do not cut prices except for the 
purpose of securing business, and when there is so little business 
offered there is correspondingly little temptation to name reduced 
quotations, it being better to hold prices in the interest of encour- 
aging customers to take out material already contracted for. In 
finished steel products the contract business on books is generally 
at the lower of the various prices that have been ruling, and it is 
therefore the higher-priced sellers, that have the leanest order 
books, that are disposed to cut their prices. Thus the market is 
working towards an equalization, but independent prices in gen- 
eral remain well above the Steel Corporation level. 

In pig-iron the case is different, as pig-iron contracts are not 
subject to cancellation, though furnaces perforce consent to defer- 
ring shipment when customers insist. The blast furnace with a 
large order-book has not the same incentive to hold prices as had 
the steel mill in similar conditions. Vig-iron prices decline as 
inquiries develop, producing competition, but the inquiries are so 
small and so far between that prices are not falling rapidly. In 
the past 10 days there has been a decline of $2 a ton in basic, 
foundry and Bessemer iron at valley furnaces. The basic decline 
to $40, valley, was noted in last report, while since then foundry 
and Bessemer have both declined $2 to $45, valley. 


Duration of Readjustment. 


In Pittsburgh circles there is much discussion as to the dura- 
tion and extent of the readjustment now in progress. There are 
various views expressed. and from a superficial viewpoint the 
opinions seem to vary widely, but on closer analysis there is found 
to be no more disagreement than would naturally be expected 
when great changes are admittedly in progress. 

To understand the predictions aright it is necessary to recog- 
nize at the outset that there are two viewpoints. The first view 
point concerns itself simply with the question, When will iron 
and steel prices decline to the point from which an upward reac- 
tion can be expected, accompanied by free buying? The second 
viewpoint concerns itself with the question, When will everything 
be readjusted to a permanent basis, promising stability for an 
indefinite period? 

When the price of pig-iron or steel or any other commodity 
has been at a fictitiously high level for a long time, it cannot drop 
the entire distance to a low level that can be minimum for years, 
because liquidation in costs takes a long time. To illustrate, the 
iron and steel industry had a practically continuous depression 
from 1898 to 1898, five years, but the lowest prices occurred in 
1897 and 1898, not in either 1894 or 1896, which were easily the 
poorest years from the standpoint of earnings. Furnaces and 
mills made profits in 1898, selling at prices far below prices 
ruling in 1894, which, nevertheless, had at that time been un- 
profitable. 

In the past week the following predictions have been made by 
men whose opinion must carry weight: That by January busi- 
ness will begin to improve, with prices stiffening; that this will 
occur in April, or in May at the latest; that the readjustment 
from war-time and after-war derangements will require three 
years. These views are not inharmonious, because they really 
refer to different things. 

In banking circles, where naturally the long range view is 
taken, it is held that about three years will be required for a 
complete readjustment in financial, business and economic condi- 
tions. Then there will be a basis that will make permanent 
investments safe, secure from depreciation in value through con- 
struction costs declining. There is even hope that business will 
then be conducted in such conservative manner that the founda- 
tion for a prolonged industrial depression will not be laid. The 
recurrent industrial depressions that have characterized Ameri 
can business in the past are attributed to overexpension, natural 
with a relatively new country, and, as a matter of fact, they have 
been very much more marked in the United States than in Europe. 


There is hope now that the United States may have grown out of 
that sort of thing. 

This theory, however, does not by any means require that prices 
in the iron and steel industry should continue to sag for three 
years. Commodity markets are not so constituted that they can 
do that. In pig-iron and steel, for instance, contracts are usually 
made for three or six months; not often for longer periods. When 
prices start declining they gain momentum and go too far. Con- 
sumers refrain so rigidly from buying that a time comes when 
perforce they must buy, and prices then stiffen. There is no three 
years involved; only a question whether the readjustment will 
require three months or six months. As for the relation with the 
general readjustment, a common view is simply this, that some 
low point or other will be found for iron and steel, whether in 
January or April or some other early month in the new year, 
from which low point there will be an upward reaction. In the 
course of time there will be another decline, to a lower turning 
point than the previous one, the process being perhaps repeated 
again, with a fresh low point. The second or third or fourth low 
point will be the lowest of all, and thereafter the low points may 
not be altegether as low. 


Prospective Prices. 


Ever since the steel market split up into two or more markets, 
about a year ago, with the Steel Corporation on one side and the 
independents, whether in one or more groups, on the other side, it 
has been recognized that there would be nothing stable until the 
markets all got together again. Almost continuously the inde- 
pendents have been expecting that the corporation prices would 
be advanced somewhat, but in the past week or two the last of 
these hopes has disappeared, and it is now universally recognized 
that the independent steel prices will decline to the Steel Cor- 
poration or Industrial Board level, with perhaps a little excep- 
tion here and there, by the Steel Corporation advancing a com 
modity on which the price, in relation to production cost. is dis- 
proportionately low. Important prices in the Industrial Board 
schedule are: Bars, 2.35c.; shapes, 2.45¢.; plates, 2.65¢.; nails, 
$3.25; pipe, 57% per cent of list; blue annealed sheets, 3.55e. : 
black sheets, 4.35c.; galvanized sheets, 5.70c.; tin plate, $7. 

In some quarters, but only a few, a corresponding decline in 
pig-iron to Industrial Board prices is expected. The schedule 
was: Bessemer, $27.95; foundry, $26.75: basic, $25.75, f. 0. b. 
furnace. In most quarters so great a decline is considered im 
probable. There is good ground for the argument in this, that 
the Industrial Board schedule in general represented a more or 
less proportionate decline from the war-control prices, but the 
war-control prices were figured on abnormal conditions, it being 
desired that there should be spreads, in point of percentage, be- 
tween pig-iron and semi-finished steel and between semi-finished 
steel and finished products, greater than obtain in normal times 
with open market and competitive conditions. Accordingly, if 
finished steel prices are to be according to the Tidustrial Board 
schedule, semi-finished steel could properly be somewhat higher, 
say $40 or $42 for billets instead of the $38.50 Industrial Board 
price, and pig-iron could be, say, $30 for foundry and basic instead 


of $26.75 and $25.75, respectively. 





These declines will not come without there being a period of 
slack operation, and the period would not necessarily need to last 
more than a few months. The period has already begun indeed, 
for many of the independent steel mills are running at reduced 
rates now, though the Steel Corporation and some of the large 
independents are producing as much tonnage as formerly. As to 
the merchant furnaces, a few have already banked or blown out, 
and others are scheduled to do so in the next week or two. 

A safe price basis for pig-iron cannot, of course, be reached 
until there is a safe and stable basis for coke, an important raw 
material. Last August Connellsville coke was selling at eight or 
nine times its 10-year pre-war average, while pig-iron was at 
three times its pre-war average, and the Steel Corporation's steel 
prices were SO per cent above their pre-war average. Connells- 
ville coke has been tobogganing and is now down to $10, against 
$18 to $19 last August, and a few dollars more will put it on a 
stable basis, enabling the blast furnaces to figure upon their costs 
with some intelligence. 
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Confident Tone in Evidence at Birmingham. 


Birmingham, Ala., November 1—[Special.]—Despite reports 
that the pig-iron market is beginning to weaken, manufacturers of 
the product in the Birmingham district are expressing confidence. 
There is a rumor that other companies than the Steel Corporation 
have quoted iron under $42 per ton, No. 2 foundry, but a casual 
inquiry does not reveal much, if any, of the lower-priced product 
being sold. The Steel Corporation, through the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., has quoted pig-iron at $388 per ton for many 
months, and reports have it that some tonnage has been offered. 
Some of the active companies approached as to the quotation for 
next year maintain that $42 base is the price. The sales are still 
slow and in small lots. There is considerable unfilled tonnage 
reported, and, with what little spot buying there is on, no accumu- 
lation is looked for during the last two months of the year. Prac- 
tically all of the iron on yards in this district may be worked off 
so that 1921 will start in with some 
way so far as handling the demands 


by the end of the year, too, 
business booked and a clear 
with the make. 

Alabama during October will show 
two furnaces having been blown out for repairs. 


eared for, the furnace 


Production of 
a little falling off, 
The least increase in demand will be fully 


pig-iron in 


repairing work being rushed. A number of consumers are begin- 


ning to show a willingness to receive iron on contracts placed 
some time ago, and there are other indications of the general 


market improving. There were no cancellations of old contracts 
recently. 

3irmingham furnace companies believe that the general mar- 
kets will take on improvement after the election. By the middle 
of the month there should be a change for the better. Local con- 
sumers assert that there are signs of orders in great quantity. 

Cast-iron pipe plants, sanitary-pipe plants and a few foundries 
are feeling the effects of a quiet market, and plans of readjust- 
ments are being considered. The larger foundries of this district 
are working on some very big contracts, part shipment on which 
has been made. All told, there is still much work under way m 
foundries and machine shops of this district. Readjustment of 
wage scales among the iron-using industries of Anniston is now 
on, while in Mobile shipbuilding and repair shops are working 
on plans of the open shop. In other sections of the district read- 
justments are under way, all of which have more or less effect on 
the base, the pig-iron and steel furnaces and mills. The cast-iron 
pipe people are confident that as soon as the money market eases 
up there will be considerable development on which expenditures 
will be heavy for cast-iron pipe. Building operations are expected 
to take on a boom as building material becomes cheaper, which 
will mean heavy requirements of sanitary pipe and fittings. There 
are big warehouses full of this product, but no apprehension is 
felt that there is too much to hurt the business. With pig-iron 
prices holding up, pipemakers, both the larger sizes and the sani- 
tary pipe and fittings, can offer no encouragement for a lower 
price. 

There is a better feeling among the producers of railroad mate- 
rial in this district. Steel wire and nails, hoops, ties, etc., are in 
demand. The Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co., subsidiary of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. (Steel Corporation), 
has just tried out another of its steel ships built at Mobile with 
steel produced in the Birmingham district, and the big bottom is 
being loaded with steel products to go to Copenhagen. Another 
steel boat will be launched in the next two weeks, and before long 
will have a try-out and put into the service of the United States 
Steel Products Co., the exporting company subsidiary to the Cor- 
poration also. 

The first of the self-propelled barges constructed in St. Louis 
for service on the Warrior River, Government transportation, 
left St. Louis the past week on a trip to New Orleans, and will 
about November 10 start on its first upstream trip on the War- 
rior. This boat will be able to handle 2000 tons of freight. Coal, 
iron and steel will be the principal cargo down stream, and mer- 
chants who bring much freight up from New Orleans—sugar, coffee 
and other things—are being called upon for patronage. There 
will be four of these self-propelled barges, while three steel steam- 
boats for the Warrior River service are being completed at Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., one of the boats being finished and waiting for 
higher water with which to bring it to the South. Henry T. De 
Bardeleben, manager of the Warrior River branch of the inland 
waterways transportation of the Government, feels confident that 





by the end of the year the greater portion of the new equipment 
ordered for the Warrior River service will be in use. The Goy- 
ernment has taken over the port of Birmingham, which was built 
by subscriptions of the people of this district, a fair compensa- 
tion to be provided by the Government. 

The people of Alabama this week gave expression on the sub- 
ject of loaning the State’s credit toward the development of Mo- 
bile harbor. The plans of the State Harbor Board are to enlarge 
the scope of the harbor and bring about, in the course of time, 
facilities similar tosthose at New Orleans. This will mean much 
for the industrial and agricultural Alabama, 
cially for the coal and iron and steel industries. 


sections of espe- 


fighting for the open-shop plan 
improvement in the production of 
is being brought in to take the place of the 


The coal operators of Alabama, 
in their mines, report further 
New labor 
striking miners. 


coal. 
The labor leaders are beginning to recognize the 


fight for the open shop, and during the past week a big conven- 


tion was held by the Alabama State Federation of Labor, called 
for the purpose of extending moral and other support to the 
United Mine Workers of America in their strike in this State. 


Presence of military in the coal-mining district has stopped the 
and has silenced the organizers, 
the effect that the strike is being slowly and surely killed out. 

The 


needs are being met. 


holding of mass-meetings with 


] 


coke production has been improving right along, and all 
Some outside business is being offered 
coke producers of this district, but so far-as can be learned there 
has not been a great quantity sold for next year’s delivery. The 
coke prices have not weakened, and the indications are there will 
be no immediate change. 

The scrap iron and steel market is still extremely quiet here 
Practically no old material at all is being sold right now, and the 
quotations are nominal, as it is put. Heavy melting steel has been 
below $20 in the offers on the part of consumers for. several 
weeks. There is still some contracts to be filled, though con- 
sumers have advised there is no hurry necessary in making the 
delivery. 

The Alabama Company and the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Co. are repairing a furnace each. 


& Iron 


Quotations for pig-iron and scrap iron and steel are given as 
follows: 


PIG-IRON. 
No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. o. b. furnaces, $38 
to $42; No. 1 foundry. 2.25 to 275 per cent Silicon $43 25: iron of 


2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon, $44.25 to $45; iron of 3.25 to 3.75 per cent 
silicon, $45.25 to $46.50: ie of 3.75 to 4.25 per cent silicon, $46.25 
to $48; charcoal iron, £6. b: furnace, $55 


OLD MATERIAL. 
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West Virginia Coal Activity Indicated by New 


Companies. 


Charleston, W. Va., October 24—[Special.]---Development of 
West Virginia’s coal resources on enlarged scale is reflected in the 
large number of coal corporations formed during the month of 
September. The capital of new coal companies organized by resi- 
dents amounted to $9,689,000, non-resident companies to $725,000, 
a total of $10,414,000. The combined capitalization of 106 com- 
panies of all kinds organized amounted to but $14,469,000; hence 
it is seen what a large proportion of this capital is represented by 
coal companies, most of them formed to be operating companies. 

The largest coal corporation organized during September was 
the Connellsville By-Product Coal Co., having a capital of $5,000, 
000 and controlled by Pittsburgh and Cleveland interests. 


Flour, Meal, Canned Goods, Etc. 


MonTALvo, S. en C., Mayaguez, Porto Rico.—We are 
interested in making some connections with millers of wheat, 
corn and rice, packing-houses of fruits, pork products, canned meats, 
ete., and with wholesale grocers who can export beans, chick-peas, 
ete. Will be pleased to receive some addresses from Baltimore. 
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RAILROADS 


BIG RAILROAD PLAN IN MEXICO. 


325-Mile Line Under Survey Between Matamoros 
and Tampico. 


Matamoros, Mexico, October 20—[Special.]—Confirmation has 
been received here of the recent report that the Mexican Govern- 
ment is making a survey for the proposed railroad that is to be 
constructed between Matamoros and Tampico. It is stated that a 
party of engineers is now engaged locating the route about midway 
between these two cities. This railroad is regarded as 
one of the most important projected in Mexico. It will connect 
here with the Matamoros-Monterey division of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, and by the international bridge over the Rio 
Grande at this point it will serve as a new southern outlet to and 
from the United States, connecting also with the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railroad, which runs to Brownsville, just 
opposite Matamoros. The importance of the proposed road lies in 
the fact that it will give the port of Tampico a direct transporta- 
tion outlet to the United States, the distance between Matamoros 
and Tampico being approximately 325 miles, as compared with 
about 525 miles by the shortest existing rail route, which is via 
Laredo and Monterey. 

For many years the construction of a railroad between Mata- 
moros and Tampico has been considered. All arrangements to 
fulfil the project were made when the revolutionary troubles began 
10 years ago, the plans including the building of a division be- 
tween Tampico and the City of Mexico. Part of the grade for the 
latter line was built and about 50 miles of track laid. When the 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway was built down the Gulf 
coast of Texas to Brownsville it was the announced purpose of 
B. F. Yoakum, head of that project, to continue the line into 
Mexico, with Tampico as the prospective terminus. In the early 
S0’s it was the ambition of the late Jay Gould to build a railroad 
from the Rio Grande border to Tampico; in fact, he built more 
than 100 miles of grade from Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, in a south- 
easterly direction toward Tampico, but the project was abandoned. 
The proposed line was to have been a part of the International & 
Great Northern Railroad, which Mr. Gould built north and south 
through Texas, with Laredo as the southern terminus. 

The region along the Gulf coast between Tampico and Mata- 
moros is rich in natural resources, although it has yet been but 
little developed, because it is remotely situated from railroad trans- 
portation. It is watered by the Soto la Marina River and other 
bold-flowing streams that afford ample water supply to irrigate 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land. In early times a deep- 
water port of considerable importance existed near the mouth of 
the Soto la Marina River. That stream is navigable for ships of 
considerable draught for more than 50 miles, once the bar at its 
mouth is crossed. Many asphalt springs and oil seepages are to 
be found all through the coastal region to be traversed by the 
new road. 


Freight Movement Breaking Records. 


Another high record of freight business is reported by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad for the period between July 25 and Octo- 
ber 25, 91 days, when the loaded movement of freight was 3,111,- 
279 cars, or an average of 34,190 cars daily, according to a state- 
ment issued by C. W. Galloway, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion and maintenance. As a matter of comparison, data for like 
periods in other years are given as follows: August-October, in- 
clusive, 1919, 92 days, 2.993.194 cars, or an average of 32,535 
daily; July-September, 1918, 92 days, 2,865,034 cars, or 31,142 
daily: May-July, 1917, 92 days, 2,905,453. cars, or 31,581 daily: 
August-October, 1916, 92 days, 2,816,060 cars, or 30,609 daily: 
September-November, 1915, 91 days, 2,535,860 cars, or 27,867 
daily. 

The company has also made another big record at the Curtis 
Bay and Locust Point coal piers. On October 25 there were 
1147 cars dumped over these piers, or about 52,720 tons of coal. 
This exceeds the previous record of October 18 by 7000 tons. At 
the Curtis Bay pier alone there were 1082 cars dumped as com- 
pared with 910 on October 18, the increased tonnage of coal then 
heing 6600 tons. 






Stilwell’s Vision May Yet Be Realized. 


A report from Kansas City says that the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient Railway, which expects soon to build complete connec- 
tions between Kansas City and the City of Mexico, will, accord- 
ing to William T. Kemper, president, start on the construction of 
35 miles of line between Allende, Mexico, and Del Rio, Tex., im- 
mediately, under the supervision of the Mexican Government. 

It is further stated that the company hopes to begin work soon 
between San Angelo and Del Rio, Tex., 160 miles, and that when 
this and the 35-mile strip in Mexico are completed there will be 
a new route from Wichita, Kans., to the City of Mexico, and 
through connection also from Kansas City. English interests in 
the road are expected to have two representatives on the ground 
soon to arrange about the beginning of work. 

The plans of the company are eventually to have its own line 
from Wichita into Kansas City. Rights of way have been ob- 
tained. 

Another report from Texas says that the company has resumed 
work on the old grade built several years ago on the route from 
San Angelo to Del Rio, where 70 miles of line had then been put 
under construction as far as Sonora. 

The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway was planned by 
Arthur E, Stilwell, who projected and built the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad, and his idea was to construct a direct route 
to the Pacific coast of Mexico by building 1650 miles of lines from 
Kansas City to Topolobampo, the latter a port on the Gulf of 
California in the State of Sinaloa. The work was pushed and 
finally resulted in the construction of 735 miles of line in the 
United States from Wichita, Kans., to Alpine, Tex., besides over 
300 miles in Mexico, but owing to financial troubles the road was 
thrown into a receivership, and Mr. Stilwell’s connection with it 
ceased some years ago, after he had associated with him Edward 
Dickinson, formerly general manager of the Union Pacific System. 
Besides the line in the United States, the company is also oper- 
ating 38 miles eastward from Topolobampo to Fuerte, in Mexico. 
On the other part of its line in that country service has not been 
regular, and the line through the mountains remains to be built 
over very heavy grades. This, it is said, will be done. 





Improvements on the Missouri Pacific. 


Several important pieces of reconstruction are being done on 
Setween Poplar Bluff. Mo., and 
Kinzer, which is 21% miles eastward, the track is being raised an 
average of six feet so that it will be higher than the levee that is 


the Missouri DPacific Railway. 


being built there. This line improvement, which is single track, 
will include the erection of 150 feet of new pile trestling and the 
elevation of 1480 feet of old trestle to correspond with the new 
grade. The line from Fisk, Mo., westward to Ives, about 2% 
miles, is also being revised, and the grade will be raised for an 
average of 10 feet. It is being accomplished by building a new 
line several feet southward from the old track, this plan enabling 
construction to be pushed rapidly, and, moreover, it avoids inter- 
ruption of traffic. On this work about 3000 feet of new pile 
trestling will be erected. There will be some reconstruction of 
the station at Fisk, and at Ives a water tank will be established. 
Company forces are doing all of this work, but at the crossing 
of the St. Francis River the List & Weatherly Construction Co. 
of Kansas City is replacing the old draw span with two deck 
plate steel girders of 50 feet each and one through plate girder of 
‘1 feet 6 inches. The bridge work requires 320,000 pounds of 
structural steel and 1100 cubie yards of concrete. At each end of 
the bridge there will be an approach of 28 feet of pile trestling. 


Another Railroad for Texas Oil Fields. 


Construction of an extension of the Wichita Falls & Southern 
Railroad from Neweastle, Tex., via Graham and Eliasville to 
Breckenridge, Tex., will begin in about a month, according to a 
report from Wichita Falls, Tex., which quotes Frank Kell, gen- 
eral manager. The extension will make a connection between 
what are known as the North Texas and the North Central Texas 
oil fields. This road will be altogether about 100 miles long, and 
will also connect with the new South Bend oil pool in Young 
county. It is expected that the line will be completed and put in 
service within six months. 
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LARGE PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT. 


$8,000,000 Certificates for Illinois Central Railroad— 
Other Orders. 


Western Maryland Railway is reported about to purchase 106 
hopper-car bodies of 55 tons capacity. 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad has asked the Government 
for a loan of $515,000 to purchase locomotives and to make im- 
provements. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad is reported in 
It has already ordered 0 
Pressed Steel 


the market for passenger-train cars. 
hopper-car bodies of 55 tons capacity from the 
Car Co. 

Public Belt Railway of New Orleans has ordered three six- 
wheel locomotives from the Baldwin Works, and the Southern 
Railway is reported in the market for 50 locomotives, and the 
Central of Georgia Railway for six locomotives. 

Car inquiries are reported thus: Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
30 passenger cars; Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 30 
gondola cars and 30 hopper cars; Dierks Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., 25 flat cars; Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, 
La., six box cars of 30 tons capacity. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, says a report from Hous- 
ton, has received the last deliveries on its order for 50 locomo- 
tives placed some months ago with the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lima, Ohio. There are 10 Pacific type, 20 Mikado type and 20 
switching engines. It is further stated that the railroad com- 
pany has converted 315 engines on its Texas lines to use fuel 
oil instead of coal. 

Illinois Central Railroad has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $8,107,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tifieates for a term of 15 years to acquire new rolling stock. 
Already, it is reported, the company is receiving deliveries on 
previous orders for 150 locomotives, 2150 coal cars, 1000 refrig- 
erator cars, 400 stock cars, 300 boxcars, 200 flat cars, 20 passen- 
ger cars for suburban traffic, 12 compartment cars, 18 baggage 
ears, 5 dining cars and 50 cabooses. 


Large Increases Reported by the B. & O. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has issued a report of revenues 
and expenses for September, which is the first month that the rail- 
roads have been left entirely upon their own resources since Gov- 
ernment railroad control. It shows railway operating revenues 
of $24,570,398.58 ; increase as compared with the same month of 
last year, $5,862,360.82; railway operating expenses, $20,709,- 
648.18; increase, $4,867,475.57; railway operating income, $5,- 
304,243; increase, $729,582.56; net income, $2,900,990.25; in- 
crease, $343,026.09. The large percentage of difference between 
operating income and net income is accounted for by the great 
decrease in equipment rents, $349,807.14, and in joint facility 
rent, $36,749.33. Other decreases noted in the report are of a 
minor nature. 

It is to be observed that the great bulk of the increase in oper- 
ating revenues was in freight traffic, which yielded for the month 
a total of $19,.940,717.95, or more than $5,163,000 in excess of 
September of last year, a gain of considerably over 25 per cent. 
although passenger business, totaling $3,065,,886.77, showed an in-- 
crease of over $304,000. Mail yielded $437,817.60 for the month, 
an increase of over $289,600 as compared with September of 1919. 

It is noted that the increases in rates and charges as author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission on July 29 were 
largely, but not wholly, effective in September, and, moreover, the 
earnings do not show the full value of increases, owing to the 
completion of haul on a considerable amount of traffic under the 
old rates. The adjustments in rates of pay recommended by the 
Labor Board were effective for the month. 





Six Florida Trains. 


Six trains to Florida, one from Chicago and Detroit, two from 
Cincinnati, one from Kansas City and two from Atlanta, will be 
operated by the Southern Railway System during the winter 
tourist season, beginning Sunday, November 14. This will make 
three trains daily between Chattanooga and Jacksonville; six 
between Atlanta, Macon and Jacksonville, three via Jesup and 
three via Valdosta, and eight between Atlanta and Macon. 


Plans for Terminal Improvements at Jacksonville, Fla. 


A conference was held last week at Jacksonville, Fla., between 
city officials and officers of the several railroads there to consider 
the questions of unifying railroad terminals and the construction 
of a belt line. It was agreed to appoint two committees, one to 
be named by the railroad companies and the other by the city 
authorities, to work out a plan. A. W. Cockrell, president of of 
the Chamber of Commerce, in whose building the meeting was 
held, was chairman, and members of the City Commission, several 
members of the Council, a number of other business men and rail- 
road men attended. Among those present for the roads were J. 
P. Beckwith, vice-president of the Florida East Coast Railway; 
J. N. Brand, assistant general manager of the Atlantic Coast 
Line; W. L. Stanley, assistant to the president, Seaboard Air 
Line, and G. R. Loyall, assistant to the vice-president, Southern 
Railway. 

A report had been made by L. C. Fritch, a consulting engineer 
of Chicago, recommending that a belt line railroad be constructed 
and offering suggestions as to how it could be done. The city 
officers claimed success for the merging of terminals in effect in 
Jacksonville during the war, and made a strong argument for a 
belt line. While doubting as to whether desired benefits could be 
attained by the methods proposed, the railroad men said they 
were willing to co-operate and do anything they could reasonably 
do to make things satisfactory. John S. Bond, chairman of the 
City Commission, declared the need for a belt line, arguing that if 
the unification of the passenger terminals had been so successful, 
why would not similar merging of freight terminals also succeed. 
It was up to the railroads to show why it would not do so. 





New Railroad in Mexico. 


Monterey, Mexico, October 30—[Special.]—Construction of a 
railroad between Casas Grandes, a Mormon colony in the State of 
Chihuahua, on the Mexico Northwestern Railroad, and the town 
of Agua Prieta, on the international border, where connection will 
be made with the Nacozari division of the El Paso & Southwestern 
Railroad, will be started as soon as the survey of the route can 
be made, according to J. J. Slade, an American who was recently 
granted a concession by the Mexican Government for the project. 
The proposed line will be about 100 miles long. It is stated that 
a feasible route has been found for crossing the range of the Sierra 
Madres via the Pulpito Pass, which during the revolutionary 
period figured prominently at various times in the military opera- 
tions of different army contingents. Under the terms of the con- 
cession all materials for construction may be imported free of 
duty. 


Shipments of American Locomotives Abroad. 


In the first eight months of 1920 the United States exported 
1150 locomotives to various countries, or nearly 200 more than 
in all of 1919 and more than twice as many as were exported 
annually before the war, according to the magazine of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. “Commerce Monthly.” 
The largest purchases this year were made by Belgium, Italy. 
France and Poland, and through Danzig. 


Increasing Bauxite Traffic. 


A great impetus has recently been noted in the development 
of the traffic in bauxite ore from Southern France. Since the 
first of the year about 12,000 tons have left French ports for the 
United States, the analysis of the best grades of ores running 
well over 60 per cent alumina. ‘There are thousands of tons of 
this high-grade ore lying at the base of supply. awaiting ship- 
ment, but transportation conditions are bad. This causes the 
rejection of lower content ores. ‘The presence of reduction plants 
on the spot in the port of Saint Raphael, for instance, would 
reduce costs of transport about 49 per cent. 3oth British and 
American interests are looking to this end. The French bauxite 
contains as high a content as American aluminum and 
should the same processes of reduction be used in the French 
fields, it is possible that the run of low percentage content could 
be made use ofs Activities in the Southern French fields are 
greater today than they were before or during the war.-—From 
The World’s Markets. 2 G. Dun & Co. 
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LUMBER 


Widespread Use of Lumber Products—Necessity for 
National Forest Policy. 


The United States uses 66,000,000,000 feet of lumber yearly, 
according to the Department of Agriculture Forest Service. This 
includes 1,500,000,000 feet for the manufacture of furniture, 
vehicles and kindred manufactures; 750,000,000 feet for railroad 
ties, 100,000,000 cords for fuel and chemical purposes, 6,250,000 
cords for pulpwood, and 6,000,000 feet for boxes, crates and 
barrels. 

We require 56,000,000,000 feet of timber, in addition to 100,- 
000,000 cords of small material for fuel and chemical purposes. 
We are pre-eminently a wood-using nation. It is wood that has 
developed our farm lands, that has largely built and equipped our 
railroads, and that supports many of our most valuable manufac- 
turing industries. We use from two to four times as much wood 
for every member of our population as the most highly developed 
countries of Europe. The abundance and general distribution of 
our native forests has had a tremendous part in the domestic and 
industrial development of the country, as well as in establishing 
its high commercial position. We cannot face the future without 
a sober and intelligent consideration of these facts, says the For 
est Service report. 

Even with large substitutions of other materials for lumber we 
cannot greatly reduce our present total use of wood without 
serious injury to home building, agriculture and manufacturing. 
The problem, then, is not to use less, but to produce more. This 
is not as difficult of accomplishment as it would seem. Three- 
fourths of the problem lies in preventing forest fires, experts 
declare. But it also requires an aggressive national policy of 
reforestation and the active participation of the private forest 
owner. 


Urges Proper Timber-Cutting and Reforestation. 


Jacksonville, Fla., October 28—[Special.]—‘‘Under a proper 
system of reforestation and cutting of timber, Florida and Georgia 
should produce lumber enough for years to provide for all the re- 
quirements of the United States,” said L. L. Bradbury of Hollis 
Center, Maine, at a conference in the office of the Florida Develop- 
ment Board here this week. 

Commenting on wasteful practice in Southern States, he stated: 
“We cannot afford to'throw away so much good material. Our 
trees are cut close to the ground, saving about two feet of the butt, 
which I notice is left on the stump here. We also cut up the tops 
down to about four inches, using the material for box shooks and 
cleats. 

“Our Maine farmers make a practice of growing some timber 
as a sort of insurance against crop failure. We are very careful 
to guard against fires, as a forest fire will kill all soft-pine trees 
under 25 years old.” 

Mr. Bradbury and W. B. Deering, also of Maine, are contem- 
plating purchasing cut-over or second growth pine lands in the 
South and developing them into producing areas. Mr. Bradbury 
has operated a lumber mill on the same site for over 30 years, and 
by practicing selective cutting has a good crop of timber growing. 
Within two miles of his mill are two others which run continu- 
ously on logs from the immediate territory, and there is said to be 
more growing timber on the land than there was 30 years ago. 


Slight Increase in Lumber Production. 


’ 


Washington, D. C., October 29—[Special.]—Despite the pre- 
vailing high prices, which normally might have been expected to 
increase production, and the fact that 1918 was a war year, the 
lumber cut in 1919 exceeded that of 1918 by only a few million 
feet, according to figures furnished by the Census Bureau based 
on reports from 788 large mills in 34 States. The cut in board 
measure for 1918 was 12,828,414,000, while in 1919 it was 
12,865,825,000. Each of the mills on which the report is based 
produces an annual cut of 5,000,000 feet or more, and together 
one-third of the lumber cut in the United States. 

Output was restricted to some extent by labor troubles, trans- 
portation difficulties, unfavorable weather conditions and financial 
stress. 


Depression in Hardwood Market Continues. 


Memphis, Tenn., October 28—[Special.]—Due to the lack of 
improvement in the hardwood market, scores of mills that find it 
physically possible to do so are suspending operations owing to the 
difficulty of financing their enterprises. Others will suspend as 
soon as logs now on hand and under contract are disposed of. 

Logging operations have been curtailed for some weeks, but 
every effort is now being made to get to the mills the best logs 
along the railroad lines in the hardwood territory before they be- 
come unfit for commercial lumber. By reason of the flat-car short- 
age the railroads seem unable to move them. 

An encouraging number of inquiries are being received, and 
every hope is entertained that the demand for hardwood may re- 
vive in the near future. Many persons believe that Northern 
buyers will realize that bottom prices have been reached and will 
consequently come into the market shortly. Much encouragement 
is gathered from conditions in Northern lumber-consuming centers 
because there is no depression there as in this locality, with the 
collapse of cotton and lumber prices. Others, however, feel that 
buying will not be resumed until spring building commences again. 

Commercial leaders scout the idea of a prolonged depression, and 
look for a revival of buying immediately after the national elec- 
tion. It is also a notable fact that stocks of lumber throughout 
the East and North are exceedingly low. 

Memphis Lumber Dealers Anticipate Renewed 
Activity. 

Memphis. Tenn., October 29—[Special.]—Following the great 
activities of the spring and summer, in which Memphis wood- 
working establishments were crowded with orders, there is now 
a lull, but renewed activity before the holiday season is strongly 
anticipated. A number of city and country mills are running at 
present on greatly reduced hours. 

Leading exporters advise that they are getting very good in- 
quiries on hardwood lumber. Numerous large structures are 
under way locally, and shipment of building materials is consid- 
erable. Furniture buyers are placing some orders, hardwood 
flooring trade is fair, and dimension purchases medinm. The 
cooperage mills have materially reduced their operation, but local 
hoop mills are running about normal. 

Restricted finance, labor difficulties and precautionary conserva 
tism have caused local mills to reduce operations. Some of the 
lumbermen contend that prices offered are now below cost of 
production, but they do not anticipate such a situation will con 
tinue for any length of time. 

Trade in cottonwood, gum and similar boxwoods is very gvod, 
in face of the large demand from food, dry goods and general 
staple industries augmented by the approaching holiday activities. 


Paper from Veneer Factory Wood Waste. 


Considerable raw material suitable for the manufacture of high 
grades of paper may be obtained from wood waste in veneer fac- 
tories, according to the United States Forest Products Laboratory. 
The cores of many kinds of veneer logs, now used in large part for 
fuel, would make excellent pulpwood, in addition to the clippings 
and waste, which amount to about one-fifth of the veneer cut. 

Included among the veneer woods having paper-making possibili- 
ties are red gum, yellow poplar, cottonwood, birch, tupelo, bass- 
wood and beech, and many of the factories cutting these species 
are within shipping distance of the pulp mills. In certain other 
“ases veneer factories are so grouped that they might furnish 
enough waste to warrant erection of a centrally located paper mill. 


The Selection of Cypress Heartwood. 

According to reports issued by the Forest Products Laboratory 
of Madison, Wis., the color of cypress heartwood is no indication 
of its durability. The important point is to select the heartwood 
carefully. The laboratory finds that any difference in the color 
of the wood is due to the amount of sapwood in the timbers. 
Cypress trees with light-colored heartwood usually have more 
sapwood than those with dark heartwood, and sapwood is not 
resistant toe decay. 

Southern bald cypress is among the most variable in color of 
any of our native woods, and in different parts of the country is 
known as red, yellow, white and black cypress, according to 
locality. 
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Good Roads and Streets 


Developing Plans for National Road Meeting and 
Exhibition. 

At a recent meeting in New York of representatives of 15 
industries identified with highway construction an advisory com- 
mittee of manufacturers was treated to co-operate with the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association in holding a great exposition of 
highway equipment and materials in connection with the associa- 
tion’s annual convention, which will be held at the Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, during the week of February 7, 1921. 

The industries represented at the forthcoming exposition will 
include the sand and gravel industry; crushed stone; Portland 
cement; asphalt and oil; tar; granite block; paving brick; slag; 
road-building machinery; quarrying machinery; excavating ma- 
chinery ; trucks, tractors and trailers; concrete mixers; engineer- 
ing instruments and explosives. 

An executive committee to represent the producers and manu- 
facturers was appointed, consisting of J. E. Pennybacker of the 
Asphalt Association, B. N. Wait of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, W. T. Chollar of the Lakewood Engineering Co., D. C. 
Tenner of the International Motor Truck Co. and P. P. Sharples 
of the Barrett Company. A Chicago committee was also ap- 
pointed with S. F. Beatty of the Austin-Western Road Machin- 
ery Co. as chairman. 

The headquarters of the American Road Builders’ Association 
are at 11 Waverly Place, New York. 


Seven Million Dollars for Road Construction Under 
Way in North Carolina. 


Raleigh, N. C., October 28—T[ Special. ] 
cost of construction of 61 projects under way in North Carolina 
by the State Highway Commission amounts to $7,580,434.85, ae- 

Included in 
this outlay are 22 contracts for hard-surfaced roads, a total of 


The approximate total 


cording to figures compiled in the commission office. 
116% miles; 38 gravel roads, with 37614 miles, and one concrete 
bridge, which will cost $50,789. 

Work already completed since the commission’s last report totals 
$769,297.60. Fifteen separate projects are included in this outlay 
of money, or a total of 73.42 miles of gravel and hard-surface 
roads. Under contract at this time are 13 projects, which will 
cost approximately $1,266,184.86. 

Two contracts for the construction of bridges only were also 
awarded during the month at a total cost of $221,650.17. One of 
these constitutes the largest single project yet undertaken by the 
Highway Commission. A reinforced concrete bridge, consisting of 
three open spandrel ribbed arches, each 147 feet and 3 inches 
span, and 14 concrete deck girder approach spans of 40 feet each, 
will be built over the Yadkin River at the Swift Island ferry at 
an approximate cost of $192,500. The bridge will require 520 
working days for construction. 


Improving South Carolina Roads. 





Union, S. C., October 25—[Special.]—Union county's system 
of improved highways, on which has been spent this year approxi- 
mately $500,000, is rapidly being put in fine condition, and within 
the next few days a 17-mile stretch of the Appalachian Highway 
from this city to Whitmire will be completed. 


Textile Mill Notes. 


An increase of capital from $200,000 to $500,000 has been an- 
nounced for the W. J. Knox Net & Twine Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Cotton batting for automobiles, furniture, coffins and caskets 
will be manufactured at Charleston, S. C., by the Automat Up- 
holstering System. This company has organized with $10,000 
capital, obtained building and purchased machinery. Its presi- 
dent and manager is A. A. Hirsch. 


Commendations, Kicks and Comments 


A Constructive Publication. 
T. P. Roperts, Manager Open Shop (Square Deal) Association, 
Dallas, Tex.—The writer has always considered the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp foremost among the constructive publications of the country, 


United States Senator Comer’s Views. 

LB. B. Comer, United States Senate.—I will assure you that I read 
the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD with much pleasure You are handling 
some veiy live issucs in a very correct way. I congratulate you 
With best wishes, ete 


An Atlanta View. 


G. L. Mituer, G, L. Miller & Co., Ine., Atlanta, Ga.—The issue of 
the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD we have received this week is replete 
with immensely interesting topics. 

This issue is—like all the others—thoroughly read by all our 
executive force. In fact, when the MAanuracturers RECORD comes 
to our desk it is in constant use the entire day with different mem- 
bers of our organization. 








On the Contrary, the Editor Loves His Fellow-men and 
Is Trying to Serve Them. 

J. W. Womack, Treasurer and General Manager, Dixie Guano Co., 
Ine., Suffolk, Va.—I like to read the papers I subscribe to, but there 
is no pleasure to me to read the writings of your editor. His heart 
seems to be filled with venom for all of his fellow-men who happen 
to look at anything from any viewpoint except his. How can a 
man be so narrow? Sometimes he quotes from the Bible, pretending 
to be a Christian, but there is no charity in him. What can he 
expect when he stands up the last day to be judged? 


Not Always in Accord, But Commends Our Work. 

Witt1AM H, Waiter, The Browning Company, Cleveland, O.—Your 
editorials and articles in both the MANUFACTURERS ReEcoRD and the 
Daily Bulletin find their way regularly to my desk, and together 
they constitute the one paper which I always find time to read 

I know of nothing that I enjoy more than your virile writings, 
and while I am frank to say your ideas are at times at total 
variance with mine, I admire your firm stand, and although probably 
not needed, I urge you to keep on with the excellent work, which 
cannot help being a wonderful power for good. 

I am enclosing 20 cents in stamps, for which I wish you would 
send one copy of the pamphlet covering the statements of the 
ministers and Mr. Thwing in regard to the League of Nations 
Miss Maria Waite, 2465 Glenwood Avenue, Toledo, O., and one 
copy to me, 


Rehabilitation of Compress Company. 


Atlanta, Ga.. October 30—[Special.]—Marking the final step 
in the rehabilitation of the Shippers’ Compress Co., which was 
threatened with disaster with the failure of Robert F. Willing- 
ham, Macon, several weeks ago, is the announced selection of 
William H. Glenn as president. Mr. Glenn resigns the vice-presi- 
dency of the Georgia Railway & Power Co. to accept the posi- 
tion after a tenure of 29 years. News of the election of Mr. 
Flenn came from the general headquarters of the company in 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Glenn succeeds John A. Manget of Manget Bros., who has 
been serving since the concern was rescued frem bankruptcy. 
At that time Manget Bros. were largest stockholders. and in the 
intervening weeks they have been active in restoring its finan- 
cial health. 

Coincident with the announcement of Mr. Glenn’s acceptance 
was the statement by the officials of the Compress company that 
a new storage plant at Oakland City had just been completed and 
was ready to receive cotton. The warehouse has storage facilities 
for 25,000 bales, and is situated on the Central of Georgia and 
Atlanta & West Point railroads, with trackage facilities for load- 
ing and unloading 60 carloads simultaneously. This warehouse 
has been erected in the past three months at a cost of $350,000. 
It is 1200 feet long by 200 wide. 

The Shippers’ Compress Co. now has plants at these Georgia 
points: Albany, Athens, Augusta, Columbus, Millen, Thomas- 
ville, Montgomery, Macon, Atlanta, Savannah and Tocca, and in 
Dothan, Montgomery and Troy, Alabama. 
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MECHANICAL 


All-Multipedal Trenching Machine. 


Contractors and corporations will welcome a new type of 
trenching machine now being placed on the market. It is de- 
signed to turn practically within its own radius, has full crawler 
type traction and is absolutely a “one-man” machine. 





The full multipedal traction steers through heavy friction 
clutches, one on each side, its action in this respect being similar 
to the military tank. It is of sufficiently light weight to handle 
efficiently trenches for house connections, sewers, ete. The ma- 
chine will cross sidewalks, climb over a curb, cross bridges and 
travel over any and all types of pavements, thereby reducing to 
a minimum danger and the possibility of damage claims. Its road 
traction speed is higher than that usually found in trenching ma- 
chines. The gasoline engine is of the four-cylinder four-cycle 
type. and is cooled by an enclosed radiator. 

A screw hoist raises and lowers the digging arm automatically, 
and the endless chain and buckets are of standard type. This 
screw hoist also acts effectively, because of its construction, as a 
lever to force the buckets to dig by crowding the bucket line 
against the face of the ditch or cut. 

A cleaning device takes care of the sticky dirt and scrapes out 
each bucket as it passes a point at the head of the excavator 
boom, directly over the conveyor belt. This can be adjusted to 
deliver the excavated material to either side of the machine. 

Strength and weight have not been sacrificed in order to secure 
a short-based, mobile and very speedy digger, thereby keeping it 
in the already well-known and widely-used line of Austin trench- 


-ing machines. 


The illustration shows this new all-multipedal machine at work 
on trench excavation. 

Some of the details of interest to sewer, water, gas. electric and 
oil pipe line contractors and corporations are as follows: 

The digging width, with 18-inch buckets, will run from 20 
inches to 281% inches, and with 24-inch buckets from 2614 inches 


pray a DAY 





to 29 inches. The standard boom wili dig up to six feet in depth, 
although the machine is substantial for service with an extensive 
equipment for digging eight feet deep. The traction accommodates 
itself to irregular surfaces, as the equipment consists of two oscil- 
lating multipedals. Each one of these multipedal tractions is 
driven independently of the other by a friction clutch, so that in 
turning in a confined space one may be stopped while the other 
is going ahead, turning the machine practically within its own 
length. 

The digging speed naturally depends upon conditions of the soil 
and the depth of trench, but the machine will dig at a phenom- 
enal rate. The conveyor belt is reversible, so that it ean deliver 
dirt on either side. Adjustable screws are provided for taking up 
The power and mobility of the machine and its ex- 
treme flexibility will enable the operator to do work in a lot of 


the slack. 


places hitherto impossible to reach, and another important feature 
is its easy interchangeability for digging trenches with vertical 
banks or small ditches with sloping sides. 

The machine is made by the Austin Machinery Corporation, 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Il. 





Turning from Oil Excitement to Farm Cultivation. 


Eastland, Tex., October 16—[Special.]—After several years of 
intense interest in oil developments, during which period thousands 
of acres of rich farm lands were abandoned and permitted to re- 
majn idle, excitement has subsided and efforts are now being made 
to have these farm lands again cultivated either by the owners or 
through renting them. In the mad haste to win riches through oil 
development many farms were neglected, and as a consequence 
fences, outbuildings and farmhouses suffered severely and will have 
to be repaired or replaced. 

Affairs generally are on a more settled foundation. Speculators 
have abandoned their ventures, and the oil business here is well 
established now on a conservative basis. Wildcat drilling has for 
the most part been abandoned. New wells are being constantly 
drilled by the established interests, keeping production at about 
normal. 


THE TRENCHING MACHINE IN OPERATION. 
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EXPLANATORY. 
The MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 


prises reported in its Construction Department, by 


value are published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports. 


attention called to errors that may occur. 


direct daily correspondence. Further facts of news 


We appreciate having our 


DAILY BULLETIN. 
The Daily Bulletin of the Manuracturers RecorD is published every business day in order to give 
the earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial, building, railroad and financial enterprises 


organized in the South and Southwest, 


It is invaluable to Manufacturers, contractors. engineers and all 


others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 


established enterprises. The subscription price is 
Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 
Fla., St. Petersburg. — Gulf Beach Resort 

Co., A. B. Archibald in charge; build bridge 

across Blind Pass to connect Long Key and 


Coney Island; 8000 ft. long, 12 ft. headway. 
Ga,, Chatsworth, — State Highway Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga.; build 100-ft. concrete bridge; 


10,000 yds. earth approach ; $10,000; bids until 
Nov. 3; A. A, Simonton, Div. Engr., 
Ga, Supersedes recent item, (See Machinery 
Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 

Tifton. — Tift County Commrs. ; build 
concrete bridge across Ty Ty Creek on Tifton 
and Sylvester highway ; $25,000. 


Rome, 


Ga., 


La., Shreveport.— Houston & Shreveport 
R. R.; build bridges, reinforced enbankments, 
ete. ; $400,000. 

Mo., Jefferson City.—Cole County Commrs., 
Jefferson City, Mo., and Osage County 
Commrs., Linn, Mo.; build $176,000 bridge over 
Osage River; steel structure on concrete foun- 
dation; four 140-ft., 100-ft. Waddell lift and 
two 60-ft. approach spans, 18-ft. roadway ; bids 
until Nov. 8; E. F. C. Harding, County High- 


way Engr., Jefferson City; Waddell *& Son, 
Conslt. Engrs., Kansas City. Super:edes re- 
cent item. (See Machinery Wanted—Bridge 


Constuction.) 


Mo., Lisletown.—Cole County Commrs., Jef- 


ferson City, Mo.; build bridge 
river; 792 ft. long; structural steel; 100-ft. 
riveted - through-truss vertical lift span, 
flanked on each side by two 140-ft, riveted- 
through-truss spans and 60-ft. riveted-pony 


truss span ; bids until Nov, 8; Waddell & Son, | 
Kansas | 


Conslt. Engrs., 934 Wyandotte St., 
City, Mo. Supersedes recent item. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 

Mo., Van Buren.—Carter County Commrs. ; 
build bridges and construct 4 mi. road, 24 ft. 
wide; Elston, Axton & Russell, Engrs., Mc- 
Daniel Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 

N, C., Burgaw.—State Highway 
Raleigh, N. C.; build concrete bridges; 27 mi. 


road ; $235,000; Potter & Boyd, Contrs., Char- | 


lotte, N. C. 

N. C., Kinston. — Lenoir County 
Comsn., Harvey C. Hines, Secy.; build rein- 
forced concrete highway bridges; 5 bridges, 
30-ft. spans; 1 bridge, 3 30-ft. spans; 
ham, N, C. 
Construction. ) 

N. C., Rockingham. — Anson-Richmond 
Bridge Co. ineptd.; capital $125,000; W. P. 
McRae, A. G, Corpening; both Rockingham ; 
Cc. P. Stewart, Pee Dee, N. C. 

Okla., Markham Ferry. — 
Cqnmrs., Pryor, Okla. ; build steel bridge over 
Grand River; vote Nov. 9 on bonds. 

Okla., Oilton.—Mustang Bridge Co. ineptd.; 
eapital $100,000; E. C. Choate, M. Challa- 
combe ; both Oklahoma City. 


over Osage | 


Highway | 


bids | 
until Nov. 15; Gilbert C, White, Engr., Dur- | 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bridge | 


$20.00 per year. 


| $$. C., Columbia.—Richland County Commrs. ; 
build bridge across Rocky River; Robinson, 


Estes & Martin, Contrs., Union, S. C. 

Tex., Cleburne.—Johnson County Commrs. ; 
build 70-ft. span across Nolan River; 
low riveted truss, 2 concrete slab approaches ; 
$10,000; Austin Bros. Bridge Co., Contr., At- 
lanta, Ga.; R. O. Whitaker, County Engr., 
Cleburne, Tex. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Va., Norfolk.—Norfolk & Portsmouth Termi- 
nal Corp.; proposed for organization ; 
to build bridge across river and tunnel under 
Elizabeth River, connecting Norfolk and 
Portsmouth; total expenditure estimated at 
$20,000,000; Tyrrell Engineering Co., Engr., 
Henry G. Tyrrell, Mgr., 1828 Broadway, New 


steel 


plans 


York, Detroit and Little Rock. (Supersedes 
recent item.) ‘ 
W. Va., Huntington.—Baltimore & Ohio, 


R. R., H, A. Lane, Ch. Engr., Baltimore, Md. ; 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., ¥. I. Cabell, Ch. Engr., | 


Richmond, Va.; and American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., Huntington ; build viaduct over tracks 
at Third Ave.; 47 spans, 25 to 32 ft. long; all 
concrete girder and slab floor construction; 2 
approaches, 205.and 235 ft. long; 36-in. road- 
way ; $252,000 contemplated. 


Canning and Packing Plants. 

Mo., St. Louis.—Seiloff Packing Co., Emil 
Seiloff, 4839 Natural Bridge Ave.; construct 
1-story-and-basement 121xl10-ft. packing plant; 
brick, semi-fireproof and brick veneer; install 
| complete refrigerating plant; Wedenmeyer & 
Nelson, Archts., Wainwright Bldg. (Lately 
noted to construct plant.) 


Ogburn, Prest.; construct 2-story 200x60-ft. 
building; bids until Dec, 1; install canning 
mehy. for fruit and vegetables. Lately noted 
rebuild burned plant. (See Machinery Wanted 
| —Canning Machinery.) 


Comsn., 


| Clayworking Plants. 

Md., Baltimore — Bricks. — Baltimore Brick 
| Co., Loney’s Lane and Monument St.; improve 
plant; $15,000; construct 1-story 165x132 ft. 
Shed and 137x75 ft. dryer house; both brick 
construction, (Previously noted to erect dryer 
house.) 


Tex., Coleman—Bricks 
trick & Tile Co.; install equipment; increase 
drying capacity from 30,000 to 60,000 bricks; 
later mfre. hollow tile and paving bricks. 
Va., Charlottesville—Bricks.—H. R. 
People’s National Bank Bldg. ; 
plan to mfre. bricks. 


and Tiles.—Brinkley 


Boswell, 
interested in 


Mayes County | 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 
Ala., Aubrey.—Weller Coal Co. organized ; 
J. M. Donaldson, Prest.; M. K. Stobert, V-.P.: 
Tom Stobert, Secy.-Treas.; Robert L. 


Tex., Lindale.—Lindale Canning Co., Jno. S. 


develop 150 acres coal land; daily output 200 
tons. (Lately noted ineptd., capital $10,000.) 
Ky., Arjay. — Gooch Coal Co. (previously 
noted ineptd., capital $10,000) organized: C. L 
Gooch, V.-P. and Mgr., Pineville, Ky. ; develop 
75 acres coal land; install mining mehy. 
Machinery Wanted—Cars ; 


(see 


Locomotive.) 


Ky., Ashland.—Devonian Coal Co. inept: ; 
capital $35,000: Oliver M, Elam, James 4, 


Serey, J. T. O'Neil, 
Ky., Hazard.—Blue Diamond Coal Co., Knox 
ville, Tenn. ; increased capital from $200,000 to 


97 


| $400,000; monthly capacity of mines 35,000 tons, 


Clark, | 


| Mgr.; all 684 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birminghom ; | 


Madisonville. — Robinson Coal Co 
capital $50,000; J. T. Terry, L. R. 
taker, 


Ky., 
ineptd. ; 
Robinson, F. O. 

Ky., Manchester.—King Blue Gem Coal Co. ; 
increased capital from $3000 to $10,000, 

Ky., Middlesboro.—Big Buck Coal Co, (lately 
noted ineptd., capital $25,000) organized ; She!l- 
ton Evans, Prest.-Mgr.; Arthur Gent, V.-P.; 
J. M. Evans, Secy.-Treas.; develop 250 acres 


coal land, (See Machinery Wanted—Rails, 
ete.) 

Ky., Pineville—Landram Coal Co, ineptd.: 
capital $125,000; W. B. Landram, John A, 


Creech, C. F. Wheeler. 

Ky., Verda.—Verda Harlan Coal Co, ineptd. ; 
capital $25,000; Julien Brugh, George Sharpe. 
Cc. L. Smith. 

Md., Baltimore.—L. Stern, 500 E. 
St.; coal in large quantities; 


Fayette 
operators only. 

Md., Baltimore.—Marshall Coal Co. ineptd. ; 
452 Equitable Bldg.; capital $100,000; George 


Browning, A. Walter Kraus, Arthur B. Con- 
nelly. 
Okla., Gunther.—Gunther City Coke & Min 


eapital $1,000,000; C. B 
Okla.; E. Webb, Wichita, 
3rown, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ing Co. ineptd?; 
Cordes, Nowata, 
Kan.; W. H. 
Tenn., Bakewell.—Durham Coal & Iron Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; testing new coal vein: 
contemplates expending $150,000 in 
ment; install mchy.; erect miners’ 
build 2 mi. railway, tipple, ete. 


develop 
houses ; 


Tenn., Chattanooga. — Peek Coal & Mining 
Co, ineptd.; capital $5000; H. H. Peek, W. H. 


Rhea, James McGinn; operate wagon mine. 
Tex., Rockdale. — Consolidated Coal Co. 


ineptd. ; capital $10,000; C. M. Sessions, J. B. 
Robinson, R. W. Carr. 
Va., Midlothian.—Murphy Coal Corp., Rich- 


mond, Va., chartered; capital $300,000; ac 
quired property of Midlothian Coal Mining 
Co.; unwater mine; Southern Ry Co, to 
build branch from main line to mines. 


Va., Raven.—Tomb 
C. Yates, Prest.; F. 


Coal Co. organized; D. 
L. Conway, V.-P.; M. H. 
Tomb, Secy.-Treas.; develop 80 acres coal 
land; daily output 70 tons; W. J. Tiller, 
Constr. Engr. (Lately noted incptd., capital 
$25,000. ) 

W. Va., Beckley.—Low Volatile Consolidated 
Coal Co. organized; capital $3,000,000; C. H. 
Mead, Prest.; purchased holdings of Ragland 
Coal Co.; acquired large acreage in Winding 
Gulf branch of Virginian Ry. ; increase annual 
output to 75,000 tons. 

W. Va., Buckhannon.—Climax Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; Enoch Bellis, 
G. Lovelace, D. M, Arnold. 

W. Va., Charleston. — Co-operative Mining 
Corp. chartered; Citizens’ National Bank 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Bldg.; capital $500,000; W. S. Holmes, Wm. 
A. Todd; both Charleston ; Charles Firestone, 
New York. 

W. Va., Clay and Kanawha Counties.— 
Kana-Clay Coal Mining Corp. chartered ; capi- 
tal $500,000; F. M. Stambaugh, M. C. Ed- 


munds, M. D. Jennings; all Charleston, W. Va. 


W. Va., Farmington.—W. C. Williams Fuel 
Co.. New York; acquired option on 500 acres 
coal land; develop, 


W. Va., Fairview. — Fairmont & Fairview 


Coal Co. incptd.; capital $60,000; R. E. and | 


E. G. Prince; both Fairview; Smith Hood, 
Jr. Riversville, W. Va. 

W. Va., Grafton.—Hardman Fuel Coal Co. 
ineptd.; capital $25,000: Lawson Starcher, 
Alfred Morgan; both Grafton; C. G. E. 
Bailey, Flemington, W. Va. 

W. Va., Horner. — Oke Coal Co. ineptd.; 


stone, Ralph Dawson ; all Buckhannon, W. Va. 
W. Va., Huntington.—Daleport Coal Corp. 
chartered; capital $100,000; H. Leaberry, H. 
Porter, R. Davis. 


W. Va., Huntington.—Perrw County Coal Co. 


incptd. : capital $150,000; A. F. and E. Parsons, | 


Shufflebarger, Fleming, W. | ‘ . . ; ‘ 
ae ai | ft. fireproof cotton ginnery ; $3000; install gin 


Huntington; M. 
Va. 


W. Va., Huntington.—Deegan’'s Export Coal | 


Co. incptd.; capital $500,000; W. E. Deegan, 
J. F. Grimet, I. F. Vass. 

W. Va., Huntington.—Dakan Coal & Oil 
Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; C. C. Thomas, 
J. C. Rardin; both Huntington; P. E. Brast, 
New Market, W. Va.; M. E. Brast, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

W. Va., Keystone.— W. & C. Coal Co. 
ineptd.; capital $25,000: W. W. Wood, L, M. 


Rich; both Keystone; W. D. Carter, North- | 


fork, W. Va. , 

W. Va., Kingwood. — Carleton Mining & 
Power Co. organized; capital $125,000; Carle- 
ton C. Pierce, Prest.; develop 800 acres coal 
land; daily capacity 800 tons; install mining 
equipment; probably establish electric-power 
plant. (See Machinery Wanted—Cars; Rails ; 
Mining Equipment; Lumber.) 

W. Va., Laurel Run. — Julian Coal Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $200,000; Stanley S. Bosworth, 
Elkins, W. Va.; Guilani Gunilani, Millers- 
boro, Pa.; Dan Cayalle, Masontown, Pa. 

W. Va., Marmet.—Kanawha Cannel Coal Co. 
organized; 506 Caroline St., Charleston, W. 
Va.; A. M. Straughan, Prest.-Mgr.; C. M. 
Carson, V.-P.; J. Frank Greenlee, Secy.- 
Treas. ; develop 250 acres coal land; expected 
daily output 1000 tons. (Lately noted ineptd., 
capital $50,000.) 

W. Va., Palmer.—Herd-List Coal & Coke Co. 
(lately noted ineptd., capital $30,000) organ- 
ized; Washington Herd, Prest.; James A. 
List, Treas.; both Connellsville, Pa.; W. J. 
Robinson, V.-P.; W. E. Herd, Mgr. and Const. 
Engr.; both Palmer, W. Va.; John L. Robin- 
son, Secy., Uniontown, Pa.; develop 186 acres; 
install mchy. (See Machinery Wanted—Min- 
ing Machine.) 

W. Va., Welch.—Snia Coal Co. ineptd. ; capi- 
tal $500,000; Crittenton H. Adams, W. Arthur 
Howell, Percy Mulock; all 32 Liberty St., 
Manhattan Borough, New York. 

W. Va., Wheeling.—Wheeling Quality Coal 
Co. organized; Otto Schenck, Prest.; H. <A. 
Henderson, V.-P.; H. W. 
Treas. ; develop coal land; daily capacity 200 
to 300 tons. (Lately noted ineptd., capital 
$25,000. ) 


Campbell, Seey.- 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 


Ark., Earle.—Earle Cotton Compress Co. ; 
rebuild burned plant; loss $600,000. 


Ga., Edison.—Citizens’ Mercantile Co., C, Z. 


Saunders, Treas.-Mgr.; install ginnery and 
grist-mill mchy.; 4 gin-stands complete and 
Meadows mill; daily output 50 bales cotton 
and 50 bu. meal. Lately noted rebuild burned 
cotton ginnery. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Ginnery.) 

La., Columbia.—Columbia Gin Co.; rebuild 
burned plant; loss $4000. 

Miss., Louisville—J. T. McLeod & Son; re 
build burned ginnery, Saw and grist mills; 
loss $10,000, 

Okla, Durant.—J. F. Dees; rebuild burned 
cetton ginnery; loss $15,000. 

Okla., Howe.—Farmers’ Gin Co. organized ; 


| A. B. Wigginton, Prest.; I. N. Lassiter, Secy.- 


Mgr.; C. J. Jackson, Treas.; purchased 
plant. (Lately noted ineptd., capital $5000.) 


S. C., Graniteville—H. P. Dyches; rebuild 


| burned cotton ginnery; loss $10,000. 
capital $39,000; O. S. Talbot, Paul Pound- | 


Tenn., Sommerville—Union Seed & Fertilizer 


| Co., Memphis, Tenn.; rebuild burned cotton 
| ginnery. 


Tex., De Leon.—De Leon Compress & Ware 
house Co.; increase capital from $40,000 to 
$70,000. 


Tex., Purdon.—G. B. Moore; construct 80x20: 


ning mehy.; daily output 20 bales cotton 
Lately noted under Pursley, Tex., to rebuild 


| burned cotton ginnery. 


Tex., Thornton.—Farmers’ Gin Co. ineptd.; 
eapital $22,000; C. A, Bates, S. J. Nanee, W. R. 
Holton, 

Tex., Wichita Falls-—J. B, 
build burned cotton ginnery; loss $21,000. 


Jamieson; re- 


™" * . 
Cottonseed-Oil Mills. 

N. C., Red Springs.—Morgan Oil & Fertilizer 
Co., Jas. A. Jones, Prest.; rebuild burned 
engine-room, cakeroom and linter-room; loss 
$40,000, 

Tex., Dallas.—Trinity Cotton Oil Co.; in- 
crease capital from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 


Drainage Systems. 


Ark., Lake Village.—Chicot County Commrs. : 


Eudora-Western Drainage Dist., Eudora, Ark. : 
construct drainage system; main ditch and 
laterals: drain 123,000 acres: Baxter Engineer 
ing Co., Engr., Moore & Turner Bldg., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Ky., Harrodsburg.—City, I. G. 


on $100,000 bonds. 

Ky., Henderson, — Diamond Island Bend 
Drainage Dist., A. Hatchett, Secy., Henderson 
County Commrs.; construct 41,222 ft. tile 
drainage ditches; 10 to 39-in. tile; bids until 
Nov. 13. (See Machinery Wanted—Drainage 
System.) 


Mo., Cape Girardeau.—Little River Drain- 


age Dist.; construct 8200-ft. bank protection ; | 


wire mattress construction ; $200,000; Morgan 
City Bridge Co., Contr., Orear-Leslie Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Electric Plants. 

Fla., Apalachiola.—City, J. H. Cook, Mayor ; 
construct electric light and power plant; in- 
stall generating mehy, and engines; voted 
$50,000 bonds. (See Mmchinery Wanted—Elec- 
tric Light Plant; Generators; Engines.) 

Ga., Reynolds.—City, E. E, Hodges, Mayor; 
install electric light and water systems; is 
sued bonds; J. B. McCrary Engineering Corp., 
Engr., Atlanta, Ga. (See Mchy. Wanted— 
Meters; Meter Boxes; Well Drilling.) 

Miss., Pascagoula.—City; install electric- 
light and water systems; voted $25,000 bonds. 
Address The Mayor, 


Pulliam, | 


Mayor; improve light and water plants; vote | 
| bales cotton, 


| Type & Electrotype Foundry ; 


Mo., Mexico.—Missouri Utilities Co.; in- 
creased capital to $1,000,000; contemplates 
enlarging plant and extending distribution 
system. 5 

Mo., St. Louis.—Board of Publie Service, FE. 
R. Kinney, Prest.; erect 1-story 65x79-ft. 
boiler-house addition; M, C, Bartels, Gen. 
Contr., 4208 Gravois Ave.; masonry to W. 
Hawkins, 2909 S. 13th St.; roofing to St 
Louis Roofing Co., Title Guarantee’ Bldg. 
(Lately noted to erect addition.) 
inepid., ; 
Ilardin, 


Okla., Tulsa.—Isko Electrie Co 
capital $100,000; FE. R. Kemp, R. 1 
Edgar A. deNeules, 

&. C., Greer.—Piedmont & Northern Ry., A. 
D. Frye, Constr. Agt.; construct 34x30-ft. con- 
erete and metal powerhouse sub-station ; $3,- 
000; Sam Clayton, Contr. 

Tenn., Dyersburg.—City; install electric- 
light and water systems; voted $25,000 bonds. 
Address The Mayor. (Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Martin. — City; construct electric- 
light and water plants; voted $150,000 bonds. 
Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Amarillo.—City Light & Water Co.; 
improve and extend electric-light and water 
plants; $100,000; contemplates installing ad- 
ditional equipment. (Lately noted improve 
plants.) 
rebuild 


Tex., Cyril. — Cyril Light Co.; 


| burned plant. 


W. Va., Ritter—Mountain State Coal Co., 
Cc. T, Benton, Prest.,” Huntington, W. Va.; 
construct 1-story power plant; brick, stone 
and concrete; G. E, Gary, Conslt. Engr., 


iluntington, 


Fertilizer Factories. 
La., Meridian.—Nitro-Bacter Liquid Ferti 
lizer Corp. chartered; capital $5000; Akin 
Brooke, Meridian; F. E. Cockrell, F. M. Wood ; 


| both Chicago, Ill. 


N. C., Greensboro.—Armour Fertilizer Co. ; 
construct 1-story 180-80-ft. fertilizer and stor 
age building; $150,000; contract let. 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. 


Ala., Gadsden, — G. H. Myrick; rebuild 


| burned grist mill. 


Ga., Edison.—Citizens’ Mercantile Co., C. Z. 
Saunders, Treas.-Mgr.; install grist-mill and 
ginnery mchy.; Meadow mill and 4-gin stand 
complete; daily output 50 bu. meal and 50 
(See Machinery Wanted—Grist 
Mill.) 

Ky., Lexington.—Woolcott Bros., Frank K. 
Wooleott, Sales Mgr.; construct mill addi- 
tions; increase capacity; now 200 bbls, flour 
and storage 200,000 bu, grain, 

Miss., Louisville—J. T. McLeod & Son; 
rebuild burned grist mill, sawmill and gin- 
nery; loss $10,000. 

Okla., Cyril. —Cyril Milling Co.; rebulid 


: : . : j. | burned plant. 
Engineering Co., Engr., Alliance, O.; Kansas | 


Tex., Lockney.—Lockney Co-operative Assn. ; 


rebuild burned grain elevator; loss $40,000. 


Tex., Lockney.—Farmers’ Elevator Co.; re 
build burned grain elevator; loss $25,000, 


Foundry and Machine Plants. 
Ala., Birmingham — Foundry. — Richmond 
rebuild burned 
plant; loss $40,000. 

Ala., East Lake Station, Birmingham—Ma 
chine Shop.—Alabama Boys’ Industrial School, 
Cc. B. Rogers, Chrmn. Board of Control; erect 
machine and woodworking shops; repair 
printing and dairy depts. ; $25,000. 

Ala., Gadsden—Plumbing Specialties.—A. C. 
Stringer, Chicago, Ill.; establish foundry ; 


| mfre. brass and plumbing specialties. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Md., Baltimore—Rails, ete.—W. C. Briddell, 
Arthur E, Rudolph, Frank B. Ober. 

Md., Baltimore—Foundry Levering Bros., 
E. D. Levering, 200 Key Highway; contem- 
plates construction factory building; brick. 

Md., Baltimore—Boilers and Radiators.— 
Republic Boiler & Radiator Co. ineptd., 
Maryland Casualty Tower; capital $1,000,000; 
E. McClure Rouzer, Enos S. Stockbridge, 
William Lentz. 

Md., Saltimore—Railway Cars.—Baltimore 
Car & Foundry Co., Curtis Ave. and Beech | 
St.; erect 110-ft. radial brick chimney; 118%- 
ft. radial brick chimney ; 118%-ft. diam; $4960; 
Alphons Custodis Chimney Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Archt., Contr. 

Mo., St. 


Louis—Iron Work.—Foerster-Kay- 


sing Iron Works, 2710 N. 25th St.; erect 1- 
story 82x93-ft. plant. 
Mo., St. Louis—Screws.—St. Louis Screw 


Co., E, J. Miller, Prest., Clarence and Bulwer | 
Aves.; erect 1-story plant; construction by 
owner; Decatur Bridge Co., Structural Engr., 
Arcade Bldg. 


N. C., Wilmington—Furnace Grates.—Simon’s 


Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $600,000; Harry | 
Allen, Walter Penny, W. Wells; purchase 
Simon’s Mfg. Co. of Goldsboro; establish | 


plant; mfre. boiler furnace grates. 


S. C., Charleston—Machine Repairing.—Bax- 
ter & Allen Iron Works organized ; Thomas B. 
Allen, Prest.-Treas., 18 Atlantic St.; install 
machine-shop equipment ; purchased ; engine, 
boiler and machine repair work. (Lately 
noted ineptd., capital $20,000.) 

Tenn., Alton Park — Enamelware. — Mutual 
Enamelware Co., George Baker, Supt., Chat- 
tanooga; erect plant; 8 or 9 buildings; esti- 
mated to cost $1,500,000; brick construction ; 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Contr. and Engr., 
61 Broadway, New York. (Supersedes recent 
item.) 

Tenn., Chattanooga—Vacuum Dyeing Ma- 
chines.—Vacuum Dyeing Machine Corp., D. C. 
Peglar, Mgr., 302 Cowart St.; erect 50x150-ft. 
building: mill construction; brick and con- 
crete floors; install machine-shop equipment ; 
purchased; mfre. vacuum dyeing machines 
for textile mills; J. M. Lyle, Archt. and | 
Constr. Engr.; Geo. Collins, Supt. of Const. | 
(See Machinery Wanted—Crane.) 

Tex., Goliad-— Planters. — Fell-Skip Planter 
Co. ineptd.: capital $25,000; S. H. 
W. M, Neyland, C. R, Rylander, 

Tex., Dallas—Machinery.—Arnold Washing- 
ton Machine Co. ineptd.:; capital $20,000; 
Harry Sigle, T. A. Helm, W. G. Liggett. 

Va., Berkley — Machine Shop. — Colonna 
Marine Railway Corp., Maple Ave.; erect 
story 60x175-ft. machine shop; reinforced con 
crete construction ; $50,000; Nichols & Linde- 
man, Contrs., Norfolk, Va. 





Passmore, 


9 


W. Va., Wheeling — Machine Products. — 
Wheeling Machine Products Co., E. W. 
Krause, Treas. and Gen. Mgr., 20th and 
Main Sts.; inereased capital from $50,000 to 
$106,000; increase facilities: mfre. automatic 
serew machine and turret lathe products. 
(Supersedes recent item.) 


Gas and Oil Enterprises. 

Ark., Camden.—J. W. Ramsey Drilling Co. 
ineptd.; capital $100,000; J. W. Ramsey, J. 
R. Figgatt, Earl Ross. 

Ark., El Dorado.—Home Oil & Gas Co. in 
corporated ; capital $30,000; F. Felsenthal, W. 


G. Grace, J. S. Alpine. 
Ga., Kirkwood—Gas Plant.—Paul J. Talbot, | 
L. J. Cassels, J. R. Bachman; secured fran- 


chise; construct gas plant. 

Ga., Valdosta.—United Oil Co. ineptd.: 
tal $10,000: O. D. Dalton, J. Harry 
G. W. MeCulley. 


capi- 
Stump, | 


Ky., Bowling Green.—State Petroleum En- 
gineering Corp. chartered; capital $6000; Al- 
bert W. Roth, Bartlett G. Long; both Bowl- 
ing Green; Wm. J. Balmer, Chicago, IIl. 

Ky., Bowling Green. — 
incptd.; capital $75,000; A. V. Abbott, J. P. 
Smith, D, Q. Hopkins. 

La., Covington.—Socorro Valley Co. ineptd.; 
eapital $1,000,000; A. H. Grimmer, M. C. 
Huckaby; both Covington; Fred C. Marx, 
New Orleans. 


La., Rayville-—Mangham Oil, Gas & Develop- 


ing Co. ineptd.; capital $500,000; Jno. Hi. 
Hatch, Prest.; C. E. McConnell, Secy.; W. E. 

| Hixon, Treas, 
Md., Baltimore — Oil Refinery. — Standard 


Oil Co.; contemplates plant expansions cost- 


| ing $7,000,000 to $10,000,000; plans daily ca- 


Palmetto Oil Co. | 


pacity 26,000 bbls. oil; purchased 28 acres | 


adjoining present plant of 6000 bbls. daily 
capacity; construct 6 storage tanks, 450,000 
bbls. capacity. 

Mo., Kansas City.—Gateway Petroleum Co. 
ineptd.; capital $500,000; Frederick Bond, W. 
C. Tevis, A. C. Loughrey. 


| build plant; 


——— 


incptd.; capital $50,000; C. C. Thomas, J. ¢. 
Rardin; both Huntington; P. E. Brast, New 
Market, W. Va.; M. E. Brast, Columbus, 0. 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 
Ala., Birmingham.—Birmingham Ice Co., re. 
convert from distilled to raw 
water unit; Arctic Ice Machine Co., Contr., 
Carton, O. 

Ala., Samson.—Natz Ice & Bottling Co.; re- 
build burned ice and bottling plant; 
$20,000. 


loss 


Fla., Marianna.—Hough & Singletary ; estab- 


| lish ice plant, 


Ga., Moultrie-—Aycock Lumber Co.; rebuild 
burned planing mill, sawmill, drykiln, cabi- 
net shops; loss $50,000. 

Md., Middletown.—C. M. Shank; 
story 50x55-ft. cold-storage plant ; 
concrete and tile construction. 


erect 2- 
reinforced 


Tex., Laredo.—Home Ice Co.; increased 
eapital from $75,000 to $150,000. 

Tex., Wichita Falls. — Keen-Kalo Bottling 
| Co., D. J, Carithers, Prest.-Mgr., Box 718; 


Line Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; D. M. | 
Brooks, E. 8S. Lovely, A. W. Passmore; all 
Enid, Okla. 


Okla., Ardmore.—Oil Field Gas Co. ineptd.; 
capital $10,000; J. B. Moore, A. T. West; both 
Ardmore; W. D. Dill, Sulphur, Okla. 


Okla., Atoka.—Sylviadot Oil & Gas Co. in- 
corporated ; capital $200,000; Louis Rosinsky, 
Fred Brockmeier, J. S, Fulton. 


Okla., Miami.—Western Silex Co. ineptd.; 
capital $25,000; T. E, Ward, E. A. de Schwein- 
itz; both Miami; A, R. Young, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—Border Line Oil & 
Gas Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; Jos. Huber, 
A. M. Beets; both Oklahoma City; A. F. 
Schwartz, Senta Monica, Cal. 








Okla., Okmulgee.—Curhoma Oil Co, ineptd..: | 


capital $75,000; W. J. Curriden, Floyd Wheeler, 
Walter L. Hill, 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—Reserve Oil Corp. 
of Oklahoma ineptd.; capital $200,000; Jos. 
Seigle, Oklahoma City; George Davis, Jacob 
Lowe; both Billings, Okla. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Spring 
Corp. ineptd.; capital $150,000; R. 
M. Dusoabek, M. P. Wallace. 


Grove Oil 
H. Pierce, 


Okla., Okmulgee.—Oklaho Leasing & Drill 
ing Co. ineptd.: capital $100,000; M. P. Evans, 
I. A. Young: both Okmulgee: S. C. Irwin, 


Copan. 

Tex., Fort Worth—Gasoline.—Union Gasoline 
Co. ineptd.; capital $20,000; J. W. Milner, A. 
J. Beavers, T, E. Robertson. 


Tex., Fort Worth.—Cooke Oil Co. 
eapital $10,000; Clay Cooke, W. L. 
F. Pumphreys. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Buie Oil Corp. of Texas 
ineptd.; capital $1000; J. A. and C. M. Buie, 
Warren Wolf. 

Tex., Houston.—Cineo Fields Oil Co. ineptd. : 
capital $300,000; J. N. Thennes, J. S. Stewart, 
J. W. Plummer. 

Tex., San Antonio. — Harborth Oil Co. 
incptd. ; capital $250,000; W. M. A. Harborth, 
Otto J. Muelder. 

Tex., Wichita Falls—Gasoline.—Manhattan 
Gasoline Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; S. R. 
Travis, E. W. Graves, Clyde Bohner. 


ineptd. : 
Propst, E. 


W. Va., Ferrill—Gasoline.—Ferrill Gasoline 
Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; Alfred Howell, 
J. E.,MeClay, Flora B. Gill; all Charleston, 


W. Va. 
W. Va., Huntington.—Dakan Coal & Oil Co. 


: , : ; ‘ | erect 20-ton capacity ice plant in September, 
Okla., Allen—Pipe Line.—Pontotoe Oil & Pipe | 


1921. (See Miscellaneous Factories.) 


Land Developments. 

Fla., Miami.—Bay Shore Investment Co., T. 
W. Palmer, V.-P. and Megr.; develop bay 
front tract for residential section ; 350 acres; 
4100 ft. frontage on bay; develop 500. lots; 
later, water, sewer, gas mains, electric lines, 
streets; total cost $1,000,000. 

Md., Forest Glen.—Forest Ridge Cemetery 
Co. ineptd.; capital $250,000; Frank S. and 
Richard R. Bright, H. Stanley Hinrichs. 

N. C., Charlotte—J. A. Jones; develop 
estate; E. S. Draper, Landscape Archt., 11 E, 
5th St., Charlotte, N. C., and New York. 


N. C., Salisbury.—Yadkin Finishing Co., 
Milton Erlanger, Prest., Lexington, N. C.; 
develop mil] village; E. S. Draper, Landscape 
Archt., 11 E. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C., and 
New York; Fiske Carter Co., Gen. Contr., 
Greenville, S. C. 

N. C., Winnsboro.—F. A. Desportes; develop 


estate; E. S. Draper, Landscape Archt., 11 E. 
5th St., Charlotte, N. C., and New York. 

W. Va., Tralee—Sullivan Land Co, ineptd. ; 
capital $1,000,000: J. C. Sullivan, Tralee; H. B. 
Smith, T. B. Price; both Charleston, W. Va. 


Lumber Manufacturing. 
La.. MeNary.—Cady Lumber Co.; 
burned mill No. 1; loss $150,000. 


rebuild 


Miss., Blanton.—W. L. Crenshaw & Co. 
ineptd.; Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis. 
Tenn. : capital $50,000; Claude L, Crenshaw, 


P< G. Alexander; has saw mill. 

Miss., Louisville-—J. T. McLeod & Son; re- 
build burned sawmill, grist mill and ginnery; 
loss $10,000. 
Aleolu.—D, 
rebuild burned planing mill; loss 

Tex., Texarkana. — Twin City Lumber & 
Shingle Co. organized ; 14th and W. Elm Sts. ; 
H. H. Brown, Prest.-Mgr.; D. A. Bryant, 
V.-P.; T. B. Brown, Treas.; has building; 
mechy. purchased. (Lately ineptd., 
capital $50,000.) 

W. Va., Buckhannon.—Climax Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. ineptd.: capital $50,000; Enoch Bellis, 
G. Lovelace, D. M. Arneld. 


Demuth, A. 


> <<. W. Alderman & Sons Co. ; 


$300,000. 


noted 


Metal-Working Plants. 
Ala., Montgomery—Burners.—Brazil Fluid 
Burner Co. ineptd.; capital $150,000; D. H. 
Brazil, Robert Harris, Jr., A. F. Whiting. 


Md., Baltimore—Roofing.—Lyon, Conklin & 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Co., Edgar Lyon, Prest., 13 Balderson 
erect plant; brick construction; has plans. 
(Previously noted to erect plant addition.) 
Md., Towson—Special Machinery.—Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co.; erect 1-story machine shop; 
has plans; Development & Construction Co., 
Contr., 408 American Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mining. 

Ark., Hot Springs — Silver. — Silver King 

Mining Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; R. W. 
Williamson, J. William Kelly, F. F. Roberts. 
N. C., Yancy County — Feldspar. — Carolina 

Feldspar Co. organized; Ben H. Case, Mining 
Engr., Asheville, N. C.; develop feldspar de- 
build % mi, railroad; electric-power 
(Lately noted ineptd., 


posits ; 
for mining. 
$250,000. ) 

Tenn., 
Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; L. F. 
Wade, S. P. Stover. 

Tex., Ranger—Quarries.—Ranger Quarry Co. 
incptd. ; capital $100,000; J. H. and G. H. Cau- 
field, G. W. Twigg, Jr. 


MeMinnville—Lava.—Southern Lava 
Stone, W. J. 


Miscellaneous Construction. 
Ga., Savannah—Coal Dock.—Savannah 
& Dock Co. Broadway, 
York; Charles P. Lyman, Prest., New York ; 
yeorge E. Owens, V.-P.: Chas. A. Torpey, 
both Toledo, O.: John A, MeIntyre, 
V.-P., Savannah; directors to include Imbrie 
& Co., New York, and Jules Cablat of Paris 


Coal 
New 


organized : 280 


Secy.; 


ee 


capital | 


| Belair Rd. and Southern Ave.; 


and New York: has 50-acre site on Savannah | 


build terminal yards; capacity 225) 
connecting Central of 


Atlanta 


River ; 
ears; 
Savannah & 
drainage canal to 
material: handle coal from Alabama, Ten- 
Kentucky and Virginia: build tempo 
rary loading plant for monthly eapacity 75,000 
cost $200,000; mehy. purchased ; has plans 
and specifications for permanent, coal-loading 
plant with daily capacity 12.9% tons: entire 
cost of project, $5,000,000; A. Bentley & Sons 
Contr., ‘Toledo, O. (Lately noted 
$600,000 capital.) 


Georgia and 
railways; 2500x260-ft. 
insure prompt handling 
nessee, 


tons; 


Co., Gen. 
ineptd., 
Tex., Aransas Pass — Seawall, ete. — City; 
construct seawall and water-front 
ments; to vote Nov. 9 on $225,000 bonds. 
viously noted to build breakwater.) 


improve- 
(Pre- 


Tex., Austin—Memorial Gateway.—Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Robert E. Vinson, Prest.; 
erect war-hero memorial gateway at main en- 
trance of campus; granite construction; 
bronze figures; $250,000; plans by Pompeo 
Coppini, Sculptor, Chicago, Ill. 

Tex., Paris—Dam, ete.—Lamar County Club, 
Roscoe Floyd, Secy.: construct 800x23-ft. dam ; 
concrete overflow wall; 200 ft. elevation ; bids 
until Nov. 6. (See Machinery Wanted—Dam.) 

Tex., Port Lavaca—Sea Wall.—City, D. E. 
Guidry, Mayor: construct sea wall; vote 
Nov. 5 on $120,000 bonds. (Lately noted con- 
templated.) 

W. Va., 
Glass Co., 
coal bins. 


Clarksburg—Coa] Bin.—Hazel-Atlas 
H. H. Dawson, Gen. Supt.; erect 


Miscellaneous Enterprises. 

Ala., Montgomery—Laboratory.—Leon Mau- 
rice Laboratories Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; 
L. N., W. J. and T. M. Montomery. 

Fla., Jacksonville — Dyeing. — Hawkins Dye 


Works organized; Charles W. Hawkins, 
Prest.; Walter Hawkins, Jr., V.-P.; Walter 


Hawkins, Secy.-Treas. (Lately noted ineptd., 
capital $5000.) 

Fla., Sanford — Printers. — Haynes & Rat- 
cliff incptd. ; capital $10,000; W. M. and N. A. 
Haynes, E. B. Ratcliff. 


Ga., Camilla—Potato Curing.—Cullens Bros. 


| Carl vA. 


Potato Co., P. C, Cullens, Prop.; 
100-ft. fireproof building; brick construction : 
30.000 bu. capacity ; $5000: install wood heat- 
ers; contracts let. (Lately noted to remodel 
brick building.) 

Ky., Barbourville—Laundry.—Barbourville 
Steam Laundry ineptd.; capital $7500; Edw. 
W. Scent, C. F. Rathfon, A. D. Smith. 

Md., Baltimore— Ship Chandlers. — Acme 
Operating Corp. chartered, 3 E. Lexington 
St.: Frank E. Welsh, Jr., Jacob S. Hopkins, 
R E. Lee Young. 

Mad., Baltimore—Construction. — Edgemere 
Realty & Construction Co. ineptd.; 450 Equi- 
table Bldg.; capital $100,000; Charles Mor- 
ton, L. Irving German, Arthur N. Rogers. 

Mad.. Baltimore—Transportation.—Covington 
Maritime Corp, chartered ; 111 N. Charles St. ; 
Wynn L. Van Scehaick, John B. 
R. Gaither. 


Johnson, 
George 
Ma., 
Publicity Co. ineptd. ; 
taw St.; B. Harry 

Herman Becker. 
Md., Baltimore—Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers.—Oriole Specialty Corp. chartered, 
eapital $100,- 
Mills, Harry 


—General Sales 
eapital $5000: 1 N. Eu 


Statter, Aaron Proser, 


Raltimore—Advertising. 


000; Thomas Heer, Charles B. 
L. Robinson. 

Mo., Sikeston—Fire Department.—City;: in 
stall fire-fighting equipment : 
at water-works plant; voted 
Address The Mayor. 

my. Sa 
son Engineering Co 


build pumphouse 
$25,000 bonds. 


Winston-Salem—Engineering.—Jacob- 
ineptd.: capital $250,000: 
and O. R. Jacobson, Stanhope Bryant. 

Okla... Oklahoma City — 
American Construction Co. 
$25.000; D. W. Hogan, W. S. 
Glaze. 


Construction.— 
ineptd.; capital 
Guthrie, G. P. 
Ss. C., Sumter—Cleaning, Dyeing, ete.—W. 
B. Daughtrey, Box 775; establish plant; in- 
stall 
dyeing 
Pressing Machines; 


machines, cleaners and 

Machinery Wanted 
Tanks.) 

Tex., Beaumont — Laundry. — Shepherd 
Laundries Co.; increased capital from $175,- 
000 to $200,000. 
Dallas 
increased capital 


steam pressing 


tanks. (See 


Tex., Dairies. — Tennessee Dairies ; 
from $59,000 to $100.000, 
Southern Ste 
eapital $10,000; J. M. 
Paul, T. B. Nichols. 

Tex., Jefferson—Potato Curing.—Jefferson 
Sweet Potato Curing Co. ineptd.; capital $10,- 
000; L. T. Little, G. W. Liverman, B. F. 


Rogers. 


Tex., Galveston—Stevedoring.- 
vedoring Co. ineptd.: 


Lykes, S. E. 


Tex., Lubbock 
Co. ineptd.; capital 
O. L. Staton, W. 8. 


Laundry.—Lubbock Laundry 
$20,000; L. M. McKinney, 
Porter. 

Tex., San Antonio—Printing.—San Antonio 
Printing Co.; increased capital from $40,000 
to $100,000. 


Va., Fort Myer — Laundry. — Construction 
Service, Q. M. C., Room 2416, War Trade 
Bldg., Washington D. C.; install laundry, 


plumbing and electrical equipment ; 
(See Machinedy Wanted— 


heating, 
bids until Nov. 18. 


Laundry Equipment; Heating Plant: ete.) 
Va., Portsmouth—Laundry.—Mrs, Laura F. 


30hiken ; erect 1-story laundry building ; brick 
construction ; reinforced foundation; five-ply 


| slag roof; $15,000; J. E. Rapelye, Contr. 


Va., Rosslyn—Cleaners, Ete.—Master Clean- 
ers & Dyers ineptd.; capital $50,000; Joseph 


Hoffman, Prest.; Harry Tucker, Secy.; all 
Washington, D, C. 
W. Va., Buckhannon — Publishing. — Delta 


Publishing Co.; rebuild burned plant. 

W. Va., Buckhannon — Publishing. — Upshur 
Record, Minnie K. Lowther, editor; rebuild 
burned plant. 


erect 40x | 


W. Va.. Buckhannon — Publishing. Upshur 
Republican, J. B. Hilleary, editor; rebuild 
burned plant. 

W. Va., Charleston—Incinerator.—City Mer. 


/ and Public Health Committee; erect 15 ton 


incinerating plant; contemplated. 


Miscellaneous Factories. 


Ala.. Birmingham.—Southern Sewer Pipe 
Co.: erect $7500 hollow-tile building. 
Ala., Mobile—Medicines.— Dave 8S. Bauer 


Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $200,000; Dave 8S. 
Bauer, Prest.-Treas.; Richard Inge, V.-P. 
and Gen. Mgr.; Irvin B. Jacobs, Secy. 


Ala., Tuscaloosa— Lime-Cola. — Mackereath 
Bros.; construct bottling plant; mfre. Lime 
cola, 

Fla.. Daytona Beach — Fruitene. — Fruitene 
Mfg. Co. ineptd. ; capital $30,000; E, G. Miller, 
J. W. Ballard, R. L, Hellard. 

Ga., Atlanta—Electrie Batteries.—F. V. L 
Smith Battery Co. organized ;, capital $300, 


00: F. V. LL. Manson, 


Secy 


Prest.; 8S. L 
electric batter 


Smith, 
plant : 
establishing 


construct mfre 


ies; contemplates chain general 


service stations. 


Ga., Toeceoa—Candy.—Currahee Candy Co.. 
J. C. Bell, Prest establish plant to mfre 
candy ; install mehy.; purchased. 

Ky., Louisville — Clothing. — Falls City 


Clothing Co.:; increase capital from $250,000 


t» $400,000, 


Ky., Owensboro—Industrial Aleohol.—Glen 
me re Distillery : plans inereasing daily output 
from 1200 bu. to 2500 bu. corp 


Rountree Cloth- 
Prest.-Mgr.; re- 
Culton & 
Contr. 


Clothing. 
Rowntree, 
fireproof building; 
Perry Lumber Co., 


Ky., Pineville 
ing Co., H. E. 
model 90x50-ft 
Sherwin, Archts.; 


(Lately noted to construct building.) 
La., Bastrop—Wood Pulp.—L. H. Fox, Kan 
sas City. Mo build large wood pulp factory 


Globe Bottling 
Hanover St.; 


Beverages 


Md., Baltimore 
& Sales Co. ineptd., 313 8. 


Chas. C. Wallace, R. Bennett Darnell, Harry 
EK. Karr. 

Md., Baltimore—Feature Films Maryland 
Feature Film Corp. chartered : 3201 W. North 


Chas. G. Foster, Geo. 


Martin. 


Ave.: capital $100,000; 
If. Hamilton, Jacob R 
Md., Baltimore—Cereal Sugar 
Pearl Hominy Co., A. W. Smith, 
foot Howard St.; install additional mechy.; 
increase daily capacity from 25 to 100 bbls.; 
250x60-ft. 
daily ca- 


Baltimore 
chemist, 


contemplates construction 3-story 


additional building for ultimate 


pacity 360 bbis.; brick; fireproof. (Lately 
noted.) 
Md., Baltimore—Chemicals.—General Chem 


ical Co., Race and Winder Sts. ; 
59x49-ft. reinforced concrete boiler- 
house; J. G. White Engineering Corp., Archt.- 
Engr., 43 Exchange PL, New York; following 
contractors invited to bid: Consolidated En- 
gineering Co., Calvert Bldg. ; Whiting-Turner 
Construction Co., Stewart Bldg. ; 
ler & Stringer, 216 N. Calvert Prince 
Concrete Construction Co. ; all Baltimore. 


extend plant; 
construct 


Riggs, Dist 


=e. 3 


Md., Baltimore—Children’s Garments.—Mc- 
Cuwley & Co., Lombard and Commerce Sts. ; 
construct 4-story 222-ft. 3-In. by 93-ft. 11-in. 
(main building) and 56x49-ft. 1-in. (exterior) 
fireproof buildings; install cutting, stitching 
and pressing mehy.; mfre. children’s gar- 
ments; Lockwood, Greene & Co., Archts.- 
Engrs., 101 Park Ave., New York; West Con- 
struction Co., Contr., American Bldg., Balti- 
more, and Chamberlain Bldg., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore — Confectionery. Reliable 
Confectionery Co. ineptd.; 116 W. 2ist 
capital $30,000; Isidore Sacks, Morris B. Good- 

j man, Meyer Bloom. 


ae 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Md., Baltimore 
Co. 


Insecticide.—Kaylox Insecti- 
organized ; 320 Belvieu 
Prest.-Mgr.; C. M. Eyler, Secy.-Treas. 
(Lately noted ineptd., capital $50,000.) 

Md., Baltimore—Malt, ete.—Globe Brewing 
k Mfg, Co. ineptd., 313 S. Hanover St.; capi- 
tal $300,000; Morris Schapiro, John D. Roney, 
Harry E. Karr. 


cide 
Jones, 


M4., Baltimore—Paints.—Lasco Co. ineptd., 
1030 Munsey Bldg.; capital $100,000; Louis A. 
Stabler, Albert S. King, W. Edwin Crouch. 

Md., Baltimore—Paints and Oils.—General 
Paint & Oil Co. organized, Abell Bldg.; W. 
A. MacLaughlin, Prest.; Wallace MacWil- 
liams, Secy.; H. H. Johnson, Treas. (Lately 
noted ineptd., capital $50,000.) 

Md., Ridgely—High Tension Supplies Co. 
ineptd.; capital $100,000; D. Thompson Swing, 
Ridgely; Wm. F. Hoey, Frederica, Del.; 
Richard Kenney, Dover, Del. 

Mo., Aurora—Shoes.—Juvenile Shoe Corp., C. 
F. Reith, Prest., Advertising Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. ; construct 1-story 125x43-ft. factory build- 
ing; brick; $35,000; T. P. Barnett & 
Archts.-Engrs., Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; 


Ave.; J. M.j} 


| 


J | 
ce. 


G. F. Henschel, Contr., Aurora. (Lately 
noted inviting bids.) 
Mo., Kansas City — Cigars. — Jno. B. and | 


Henry A. Boener; both Lawrence, 
tablish cigar plant; 
ft. brick building. 
Mo., St. Louis—Shoes.—Model Shoe Mfg. Co. ; 
establish additional plant; purchased 114x98- 
ft. building; improve and alter; mfre, shoes. 
Mo., St. Louis.—Nolte & Nauman, Archts., 
Fullerton Bldg:; construct 1-story 80x40-ft. 
factory building; brick; invites bids. 


Mo., St. Louis 


purchased 4-story 85x30- 


Industrial Building.—Nolte 


Kan. ; es- | 


& Nauman, Archts., Fullerton Bldg.; con- | 
struct 1-story 110x36-ft. factory building; 
brick; semi-fireproof. 

N. C., Elizabeth City—Pulp and Paper.— 
Consolidated Pulp & Paper Co. organized; 
Chrmn, Directors, W. 8S. Taylor. Prest. of 


Carolina Timber 
ers Record: 


Corp.; advises Mannfactur- 
President of Consolidated now 


preparing engineering data incident to plant: 


mfre. pulp and _ paper. (Lately noted in- 
corporated, $1,500,000 capital.) 
N. C., Wilson—Chero-Cola.—Chero-Cola TBot- 


tling Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; R. A., J. E. 


and A. R. Turlington. 
Okla., Shawnee—Baking.—Shawnee Baking | 
Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; W. B. Roberts, 


W. L. Chapman. 

Okla., Tulsa — Drugs. — Plymouth Drug Co. 
ineptd.; capital $20,000; Fred McNeal, Tulsa; 
J. H. Zellner, D. N. McCormick; both Prairie 
Grove, Okla. 

8S. C., Columbia—Ginger Ale.—Glenn Springs 
Co, ineptd.; capital $200,000; C. C. Seurry, 
A. P. Amaker, Geo. H, Hine. 


S. C., Greenville—Lime-Cola.—Lime-Cola Bot- 


tling Co. ineptd.; capital $220,000; W. J. 
Reeder, J. E. Eassy, Joe Matta. 

Tenn., Chattanooga—Overalls.—J. F. Hol- 
bert; establish plant; construct glass and |! 
frame factory buildings; mfre. overalls and 
work shirts. 

Tenn., Knoxville — Batteries. — Little & | 


Keener Battery Co. 
Chas. W. Little, J. 
Tenn., Nashville—Drugs.—Tennesere Drug 
Mfg. Co. ineptd ; capital $190.000: Will G. Har- 
ris, Chas. Q. Stephens, L. Payne. 


Tex., Houston.—Pan-American 
ineptd.; capital $150,000; J. 
Hamburger, P. S. Hoffman. 


incptd.; capital $10,000; 
B. Keener, Claude Roeder. 


Mfg. Co. 


Tex., Sherman—Ice Creom—Jenson-Fchols 


Ice Cream Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; leased | 


brick building; remodel; install mchy.; equip 
to mfre. ice cream; cost $50,000. 


Guseman, L. A. | 


| & Gloyd, Archts., 


Tex.. Wichita Falls—Bottling.—Keen Kola 
Bottling Co. organized; Box 718; D. J. Cari- 
thers, Prest.-Mgr.; A. H. Douglas, Treas. : 


erect 75x50-ft. fireproof brick and concrete 
construction building: construction by own- 
er; purchased bottling mchy.; will build 20- 
ton ice plant in Sept., 1921. (Lately noted 
ineptd., capital $50,000.) 

Tex., Yoakum—Hides and Leather.—Texas 


Hide & Leather Co.; double plant 
install additional vats and mchy. ; 
capital from $35,000 to $100,000. 


capacity ; 
increased 


Va., Richmond — Stemmery.— Export Leaf 
Tobacco Co.; alter and repair stemmery ; 
$5500. 

Va., Richmond — Toilet Articles. — Parfait 


Products Co. organized; 2 S. 
$50,000; Jake Lovenstein, Prest.; H. M. Loven- 
stein, Secy.-Treas. and Gen. Megr.: has plant: 
mfre. toilet articles, barber supplies. 

Va., Roanoke—Soap Powders.—Virginia Soap 
Corp., 332 Salem Ave.; leased building; pur- 
chased mcehy. ; 
-ases; mfre. soap powder. 

W. Va., Charleston—Window Glass.—Inter- 
state Window Glass Co., T. F. 


dow glass plants in West Virginia, Ohio and 


Pennsylvania. 
$4,000,000.) 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 


Fla., St. Petersburg—Garage.—Bert O. Park- 


hurst ; erect $8000 garage. 

Ky., 
Williams Motor Co., 241 E. Main St.; erect 
service station; 1 story; 20x30 ft.; Perry 
Lumber Co., Contr.; John W. Moore, Archt., 
344 MecCelland Bldg. 

Mo., Kansas City—Motor Trucks Mfg.—M. 
A. Clippinger, Prest. B, C. Clippinger & Son 


18th St., capital | 


Motor Co. 
Koblegard ; | 
later will consolidate hand and machine win- | 


(Lately noted ineptd., capital | 


| Clabby; erect $5000 addition to garage; 


Lexington—Service Station.—W. R. | 


ton Taxicab 

$10,000; W. A. 

J. D. MeCarley. 
S <, 


& Sales Co. ineptd.; 
Cannon, W. A. 


capital 
Cannon, Jr., 


Charleston—Garage.—Colonial Service 


Stations, E. L. Hyde, V.-P., 60 Society St.; 
erect $5000 garage. 
Tenn., Memphis—Automobile Service.—Sery- 


ice Co. ineptd.; capital $25,500; W. E. 
R. J. O’Bar, A. G. Riley. 

Tenn., Memphis—Tires.—Five-Fourteen Tire 
Co.; increase capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 


Tucker, 


Tex., Eastland.—Lone Star Motor Co. 
porated ; capital $25,000; L. C. 
Phillips, L. M. Pratt. 

Tex., San Antonio — Automobiles. — Paige 
Motor Co. incptd. ; capital $50,000; F. O. David- 
son, J. A. Treadway, Mary A. Davidson. 

Tex., San Jose—Tires, etce.—Goodwear Tire & 
Belt Factory, H. L. Fullerton, Prest., Akron, 


incor- 
Garrett, G, A, 


| O.; erect factory building ; 65x600 ft. ; $300,000; 


purchase mchy.; mfre. tires, rubber gloves, 


| rubt heels, ete. 
daily capacity 50 bbls. or 39 | a i 


Tex., Teague—Automobiles.—Alderman-Clark 
incptd.; capital $12,009; Dave AIl- 
derman, Townsend Clark, B. M. Thompson. 

Va., Richmond—Repair Shop.—E. A. Deit- 
rich, care of J. B. Mosby & Co., 201 W. Broad 


St.; erect automobile repair shop; T. D. 
Newell, Contr, 200 N. 21ist St. 
W. Va., Clarksburg — Garage. — John T. 


45-ft. 
addition to present 100x145-ft. floor space. 
W. Va., Wheeling—Garage.—Twelfth Street 
Garage organized; C. A. Vaden, Prest.; H. 
S. Bradley, V.-P.; Tel O’Donnel, Secy.-Treas. ; 


erect $200,000 garage; 102x135 ft.; fireproof; 
eapacity 50 to 300 cars; install automatic 
passenger elevator; Charles W. Bates, Archt. 
Lately noted ineptd., capital $150,000. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Boilers; Heating Appa- 


ratus; Elevator.) 


Railway Shops, Terminals, 
Roadhouses, Etc. 


Tex., Ranger.—Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort 


Mfg. Co.; erect $25,000 factory building on 
100x130-ft. site. 

Md., Salisbury. — Peninsula Service Co. 
ineptd.; 411 New Bank Bldg.; capital, 100 | 
shares common stock without par value; | 
Alva B. Burris, Mark Cooper, Wm. Cooper. 

Miss., Jackson — Automobiles. — Robinson 
Automobile Co. ineptd.; capital $500,000; W. 


L. Robinson, 8S. B. Robinson, E. Will Owens. 
Mo., Kansas City—Garage.—E. G. 
921 Cherry St.; erect garage; 1 story; 50x132 


ft.; brick, stone trimmings; construction by | 


owner. 

Mo., Kansas City.—Filling Station.—Kansas 
City Refining Sales Co., Ist and Troup Ave.: 
erect filling station; 1 story; 16x72 ft.; Wm. 
Reintjes, Contr., 705 Commerce Bldg.; Archer 
321 Reliance Bldg. 

Mo., Kansas City—Garage.—W. H. Wood, 
550 Forrest Ave.; erect garage; 1 story; 50x 
126 ft.; Timothy Kelly, Contr., 4036 Troost 
Ave. 

Mo., Kansas 
Motor Car 
station: 3 basement : 
brick ; stone trimmings; reinforced concrete: 
Watson Engineering Co., Engr., Cleveland, O. 

Mo., Kansas City—Service Station.—Kansas 
City Automobile & Tractor School, care of C. 


City—-Service Station.—White 
Cleveland, O.: 


stories and 


Co., erect service 


II. Smith, 1422 MeGee St.: erect service sta- 
tion; 1 story and basement; 35x35 ft.; brick: 
stone trimming: composition roof; Geo, E. 
Bowling & Son, Contrs., $47 Sharp Bldg.;: 
Jas. O. Hogg, Archt., 947 New York Life 
Bldg. 

Mo., St. Louis—Automobile Manufacturing. 
Missouri Car Co., A. Brewster, Prest., Cen- 


tral National Bank Bldg. ; erect factory build- 
ing; brick; fireproof; Brussels & Vitrebo, 
Consit. Engrs.; Eames & Young, Archts.; 
both Arcade Bldg. 


N. C., Wilmington—Automobiles.—Wilming- 


Clear, | 


120x144 ft.: | 


| Worth R. R., H. F. MeFarland, Ch. Engr., 
| Ranger, Tex.; establish machine shops and 
roundhouses, 


W. Va., Wheeling. — Pennsylvania R. R. 
System, A. C. Shand, Ch. Engr., Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa.; reported to build 
large car and repair shops. 


Road and Street Construction. 
Ala., Birmingham.—City ; awarded $69,332.50 
paving contracts; Dunn Construction Co., 
$41,532.50, 16th St. from 8th Ave, to 13th Ave.; 
Hi. N. Bowdry, $21,300, 16th to 18th St. and 13th 
| Ave.; Smith & Co., $6500, sidewalks on Lith 
| St. from 10th court. 





Ala., Montgomery.—City, J. L. Cobbs, Treas. ; 
| pave Georgia Ave., Hall, Linden, 
Summit and Vine Sts.; gravel; curbing, gut- 
ters and storm bids until Nov. 9; 
II, A. Washington, City Engr. (See Machin 
ery Wanted—Paving.) 

Ala., Rockford. — Coosa County 
construct 13% mi. road from 
| toward Sylacauga; bituminous macadam., 

Ark., Fort Smith.—City Commrs. Fort Smith 
Road Improvement Dist.; construct 40.39 mi. 


Jackson, 


drainage ; 


Commrs. ; 
Goodwater 


asphaltic pavement in Fort Smith and Upper 


Townships; Walter H. 
Ark., Lake Village.—Chicot County Com 
missioners, Lake Village, Ark.. and Drew 
County Commrs., Monticello, Ark., Dermott- 
Collins Road Dist.: construct road from Der 
mott to Collins; sold $250,000 
|; Ark., Little Rock.—Pulaski County 
| missioners; awarded road contracts: M. D 
| L. Cook, surface 5 mi. Spring Lake High 


Evans, City Engr. 


bonds. 


Com 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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—— x 


city limits to Granite Mountain; 


stone base; 


way from 
warrenite on 
CQ., surface 20 mi. road from Granite Moun 
line ; total 
Lund & 


asphaltic concrete ; 


tain to county 
+ Hill, Engrs. (Lately 


$983,339 : 


cost 
noted inviting bids.) 

Fla., Kissimmee.—City; complete paving; 
$27,168.89; Adams, Evans & Co., Contrs., 410 
Atlantic National Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fla.. Miami.—Dade County Commrs.; com- 
plete Tamiami Trail, ete.; vote on $75,000 
ponds. 

Fla., Tampa.—City; widen Florida Ave. ; 
Ww. R. Fuller, Contr. 

Fla.. Tampa.—City Commrs. Public Works, 


R. D. Martin in charge; pave 22d St. and 12th 
Ave.: asphalt blocks; 2200 yds.; $20,000 
available; Harwell & Owens, Contrs. (Lately 
noted inviting bids.) 


sq. 


Fla., Perry.—City; pave streets and side- 
walks. Address The Mayor. 
Fla., Sebring.—Town; pave 14 to 17 mi. 


| 


Oliver Construction | 


scenic highway, Lake Rudy Blvd. and streets; | 


ft. wide; vitrified brick, concrete 
vote on $115,000 bonds; address The 


9 and 15 
curbing ; 
Mayor. 

Fla., Tarpon Springs.—City; pave 2.6 
Lemon, Lime, Orange, Pine and other streets 
and avenues; vitrified brick pavement; 5.2 mi. 
concrete curbing; vote on $61,000 bonds. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 


mi, 


Fla., Tavares.—Lake County Commrs.; con- 
struct 24 mi. road; asphalt and sand-clay; 16 
ft. wide; vote on $625,000 bonds; E. J. Close, 


Engr. 

Ga., Savannah.—City; pave Whitaker St.; 
vibrolithic concrete; $47,803.74. Address The 
Mayor. 

Ga., Valdosta.—Lowndes County Commrs. 
Roads and Revenues, B. G. Lastinger, Clk.; 
construct 16.4 mi. road from Lake Park to 
Florida line; $11,480.41; bids opened. 


Hindman. — Knott County Commrs. : 
mi. Hindman-to-Whitesburg high 
bids opened. 


Ky., 
construct 6 
way: 

Ky., Whitesburg.—Letcher County Commrs. : 
Whitesburg-to-Hindman 
Nov. 5; Emmett Blair, 


highway ; 
Engr. 


construct 


bids until Road 


La., Franklinton.—Washington Parish Police 
Jury, J. R. Leslie, Prest.; construct 124 mi. 
gravel-surfaced road; rejected bids; engineer 
will proceed with construction of first two 
mi. with local contractors; will re-advertise 
remainder of work at later date; J. S. Mul- 
lings, Highway Engr. Lately noted inviting 
bids. (See Machinery Wanted — Screening 
Plant.) 

La., 
Engrts., 


Homer.—Highway Dept., Board State 
332 Maison Blanche Annex, New Or- 
leans, La.; construct 17.75 mi. Homer-Arcadia 
Highway, Section A; 17.26 mi. Homer-Mag- 
nolia Highway, Section B; bids until Nov. 8; 
Duncan Buie, State Highway Engr., New 
Orleans, La. (See Machinery Wanted—Road 
Construction.) 

La., Landry Parish Police 
Jury; construct roads; voted bonds. 


Opelousas.+St. 





Mo., Cassville—State Highway Dept., Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.: construct 4.80 mi, road in 
Monett Special Road Dist.: M. FE. Gillioz, 
Contr., Monett, Mo.: H. P. Moberly, Div 
E Springfield, Mo. (Lately noted invit 
ing bids.) 

Mo., Springfield.—State Wighway Board. 
Jefferson City, Mo.: grade and = construct 
eravel pavement and. culverts on 16.54 mi. 
State road, clay-bound macadam_ surface 
course 16 ft. wide; Project 150-A; $11,267.95: 
grade and construct gravel pavement and 
culverts on 14.79 mi, State road, clay-bound 


macadam surface course 16 ft. wide: 
150-B ; $110,256.01; bids until Nov. 12; 
Moberly, Div. Engr., Woodruff Bldg., 


Project 
H. P. 


Spring 


field, Mo. Wanted—Road 


Construction.) 


(See Machinery 


Mo., Trenton.—City; pave 21 blocks East 7th 
St. and 4 blocks La Clede Sts., 17 ft. wide and 
17 blocks 24 ft. wide; tarvia pavement, con- 
crete curb and gutter. Address The Mayor. 

Mo., Van Commrs. ; 

bridges ; 
MeDaniel 


Buren.—Carter County 
grade 4 mi. road; 24 ft. wide; build 
Elston, Axton & Russell, Engrs., 
Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 
N. C., Asheville.—City ; 
yds. grading; 24,600 sq. yds, sheet asphalt 


improve streets ; 7509 
eu. 
paving; 5500 lin. ft. 
and gutter; 2500 sq. 
Lassiter, Contr., Oxford, N. C. 

N. C., Burgaw.— State Highway 
Raleigh, N. C.; construct 27 mi. Wilmington- 

bridges ; 
Charlotte, 


combination concrete curb 


yds. sidewalks; R. G,. 


Comsn, 


gravel; concrete 


& Boyd, 


Goldsboro road: 


$235,000; Potter Conirs., 


mS 

8S. ¢ Charleston.—Charleston County Com- 
missioners; construct 7 mi. Mary and Johns 
Island road; concrete; construction by day 


labor; J. W. Martin, Engr. 

Tex., Montague.—Montague County Commrs, ; 
grade and surface roads with gravel and local 
sand ; $44,180.04; contract to Montague County 
Road Dist, No. 40. 

N. C., Nashville.—Town, 
Clk.; construct 25,000 
000 available; R. G. Lassiter Co., Contr., 
Raleigh, N. C.: Mees & Mees Engrs., Char 
lotte, N. C. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 


Leo C. 


yds. 


Vaughan, 


sq. streets: $125,- 


8S. C., Columbia. — Richland County Com- 
| missioners; construct 944 mi. topsoil road 
from Anderson to Belton; Phillips & Co., 


| 


Contrs., Anderson, 8, C. 


Tex., Cleburne.—Johnson County Commrs. ; 
construct 41 mi. gravel roads; $97,000; con 
tract for 23 mi. to O'Connor & Gilkinson, 


Dallas, Tex.; 8 mi. to Allhands & Davis, Rog 


ers, Ark., and 10 mi. to Williams & Sear 
borough, Cleburne, Tex.: R. O. Whitaker, 


County Engr., Cleburne, Tex. 


inviting bids.) 


(Lately noted 


Tex., Paris.—Lamar County Commrs.; grade, 
surface and drain 4.8 mi. Highway 19; 4.85 mi, 


Uighway 5; invite new bids; rejected previous 


bids; W. M. Fooshee, County Engr. 

Tex., Rockport.—Aransas County Commrs. ; 
surface Rockport and Aransas Pass road; 
shell; Miller Construction Co., Contr., Port 


Lavaca, Tex. 


Tex., San Marecos.—Hays County Commrs., 
J. R. Wilhelm, Judge; construct 17.4 mi. Aus 
tin-Fredericksburg road; bids until Nov. 8; 





J. W. Puckett, County Engr. 
Wanted—Road 


(See Machinery 





Construction.) 


Seguin.—Guadalupe County Commrs.: 
mi. 
Highway 2; 
Contr., San Antonio, Tex. ; 
(Lately noted 


Tex., 
) 


construct 3.26 gravel bituminous-topped 


road on Chapin-Colglazier Con- 


struction Co., Hess 


& Skinner, Engrs., Dallas, Tex. 


inviting bids.) 

Tex., Wichita Falls.—City; pave streets; 
$1,000,000 available; will invite bids; Julian 
Montgomery, City Engr. Lately noted voting 


bonds. (See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 

Va., Lynechburg.—City: construct 550 sq 
yds. concrete sidewalk; D. F. Burnett & Co, 
Contrs.; C. L. DeMott, City Engr. 

Va., Richmond.—Dept. Public Works, Chas 
EF. Bolling, Director; pave Plum St.: Willite 
$1966.50: F. J. MeGuire & Co., Contrs. 

Sewer Construction. 

Okla., Ada.—City Commrs.; construct sani 

tary lateral sewers in Dists. Nos. 11 and 12; 


bids until Nov. 9; Johnson & Benham, Conslt. 
Engrs., Firestone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lately noted bids until Oct. 19. (See Ma 
chinery Wanted—Sewers.) 

Okla., Fort Gibson.—City, R. M. Mountcas 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


if 


tle, Chrm.; construction $75,000 sewer 


system; lay 


plans 
5%4-mi. 8 to 12-in. pipe line. 


Va., Richmond.—City ; construct sewers in 
Dill Ave, and Meadow Bridge Rd.; $20,515.24; 
Kelley & McClane, Contrs. 

W. Va., Charleston.—City, Bonner H,. Hill, 
Mer.: construct lateral sewers; Carr St., $15, 
586: Garvin <Ave., $9091; Beachwood Ave., 
$5647: Hansford St., $9079: Piedmont Road, 
$3107: T. B. Roberts, Contr.; alley east of 


Ave., $1751; Brown & Flowd, Contrs. 


Tennessee 


(Lately noted bids until Oct. 1.) 
Shipbuilding Plants. 

Fla., Jacksonville — Steel Vessels. — Merrill- 
Stevens Shipbuilding Corp., J. E. Merrill, 
V.-P. and Gen. Mgr.; remodel Terry & Brit- 
tain floating dry dock; construct and repair 
all classes ships; Arthur D. Stevens, Conslt. 
Engr. 


Fla., Tampa—Wooden Ships.—Oscar Daniels ; 


rebuild burned shipyard, blacksmith shop; 
loss $20,000 to $25,000. 
Miss., Pascagoula+Steel Ships. — Interna- 


tional Shipbuilding Co.; enlarge plant; ac- 
quired 4 acres additional space; install 


cranes, track, lathes and supplies. 


Telephone Systems. 
New Hope.—New Hope Telephone Co. 


Walters, McLoud, Okla.; J. P. 
Okla.; John G. Hall, 


Okla., 
ineptd.; J. L. 
Ashford, Shawnee, 
Newaka, Okla. 

La, Telephone Co., 


Shreveport.—Cumberland 


C. A. Stair, Gen, Mgr., New Orleans; recon- 
struct and extend telephone system; expend 
$1.900.000 in next 5 years 


Tex., Hughes Springs.—Hughes Springs Tele 


phone Co, incptd.; capital $10,000; H. B. and 
Mrs. Lela Patman, C. W. Windham. 
Textile Mills. 
Md., Baltimore—Thread, Twine, ete.—W. & 


J. Knox Net & Twine Co., Johnson and Bar- 
ney Sts.; increase capital from $200,000 to 
$500,000, ‘ 

s. Cc Cotton Batting.—Automat 


System organized; 162 Bay St 


, Charleston 
Upholstering 


A, A. Hirsch, Prest.-Secy.-Megr Alex Hirse® 
V.-P. and Treas has factory building; in 
stall mchy.; purchased (Lately noted in 


corporated,, capital $10,000.) 


Water-Works. 


Ark., Atkins.—City: improve water-works; 


construct 50,000 or 75,000 gal. steel tank; $63, 
000: Ford & MeCrea, Engr., 326 Gazette Bldg., 
Little Rock (Lately noted.) 

Ky.. Harrodsburg. — City, I. G. Pulliam, 
Mayor; improve water and light plants; vote 
on $100,000 bonds (Lately noted to vote on 


bonds.) 


La., Iota City.—City ; improve water-works ; 
install mehy.; Fairbanks-Morse Co., Contr. 
for mchy.. New Orleans 

Miss., Pascagoula.—City; install water and 
electric-light systems; voted $25,000 bonds. 
Address The Mayor, 

Okla., Spiro.—City; construct water and 
sewer systems: vote on $90,000 bonds: TH. G. 
Olmstead, Ener., 415 Exchange Bldg., Okla- 
homa City. 

Okla., Tulsa.—City: improve water-works; 
construct 6 additional filter units, 10,000,000 
gal. basin, 2,500,000-gal. concrete reservoir and 
? boilers: vote in Nov. on $350,000 bonds; Hol 
way Engr. Co., Engr., 230 Lynch Bldg. 

Tenn., Dyersburg.—City; install water and 
electric-light systems: voted $25,000 bonds. 
Address The Mayor. (Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Martin.—City; construct water and 
the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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electric-light plants; voted $150,000 bonds. 
Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Amarillo.—City Light & Water Co.; 
improve and extend water and electric-light 
plants; $100,000; contemplates installing addi- 
tional (Lately noted improve 
plants.) 

Tex., Terrell.—City Comsn., J. D. Whitfield, 
Chrmn.; improve water-works; construct 40x 
30-ft. brick and concrete filtration plant ; daily 
capacity 1,000,000 gals. ; $200,000; install $18,000 
mehy.; construct $12,000 dam natural 
drainage ; 112,525 cu. yds.; lay 3-mi. power line 
and 14%-mi. 10-in. cast-iron water main; bids 
rejected ; later will invite bids; L. W. Wells, 


equipment. 


across 


Engr. (Lately noted bids until Oct. 25.) 
Tex., Paducah.—Cottle County Chamber of 
Commerce: construct $150,000 water-works; H. 


E. Elrod Co., Engr., Interurban Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Wichita Falls.—State Board of Con- 
Austin, Tex.:; install water-works at 
Northwest Texas Insane Asylum; $45,300; . 
Hl. Page & Bro, Archts., Austin: James Con- 
struction Co., Contr., ¢Dallas, Tex. (Lately 
noted bids until Oct. 4.) 


Tex., 
trol, 


Tex., Yorktown, — City; construct $15,000 
tower and standpipe in East Yorktown. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 

. 


Woodworking Plants. 


Ala., East Lake Station, Birmingham—Wood- 
working.—Alabama Boys’ Industrial School, 
Cc. B. Rogers, Chrmn. Board of Control; erect 
woodworking and machine shops; repair 
printing and dairy depts. ; $25,000. 

Ala., Montgomery—Box Materials.—South- 
ern Veneer Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; S. G. 
Kimbrough, R, E. Thornton, J. E. Bartlett; 
mfre. box materials. 


Fla., Crestview—Doors, ete.—Jos. M. Pitt- 
man; eStablish sash and door factory. 
Fla., Crystal River—Crates.—Crystal River 


Crate Co. ineptd.; capital $500.000; Frederick 
Van Roy, H. H. and C. B. Root. 

La., Monroe—Furniture.—Williams & More- 
head incptd. ; capital $15,000; Henry Williams, 
Prest.; J. C. Roy, Secy.-Treas: 

Mo., Kansas City—Caskets.—Kansas City 
Casket Co., care L. J. Sloan, St. Louis, Mo.; 
erect 2 and 3-story plant; brick construction ; 
stone trimmings; composition roofing; E. P. 
Madorie, Archt., 1107 Republie Bldg., Kansas 
City. 

S. C., Greenville—Folding Ladders.—Green- 
ville Folding Ladder Co., Harry R. Wilkins, 
Secy.-Treas,; erect 1-story 60x160-ft. fac ory ; 
mfre, straight and extension folding ladders; 
J. E. Sirrine Co., Engr.-Archt. (Lately noted 
to erect building.) 

Tex., Brownwood—Furniture.—Morris Furni- 
ture Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; R. H., E. T. 
and 8S. W. Morris. 


Va., Basice—Handles.—Basic Furniture Co.: 
establish new department; install mehy. to 
mfre. handles. 

W. Va., Huntington—Boxes, ete.—Duncan 
Box & Lumber Co.; expend $40,000 on improve- 
ments: erect brick building; concrete floor; 
eontract let; install individual machine 
motors, 


Fire Damage. 
Ala., Gadsden.—G. H. Myrick’s grist mill. 


Ala., Montgomery.—Mrs. C. L. Abercrombie’s 








struction begun. 


warehouse, N. Court St., occupied by G,. D. 
Leverett Trading Co.; loss $10,000. 

Ala., Samson.—Natz Ice & Bottling Co.'s | 
plant; loss $20,000. 

“vk. De Witt.—T. M. MeGraw’'s residence, 
Poi.c DeLuce, 


: 


Fla., Tampa.—Oscar Daniels Shipyard, black- 
smith shop; loss $20,000 to $25,000. 

Ga., Auburn.—Christian College dormitory. 
Hartwell.—McCurry Bldg., owned by 
G, McCurry and others, 

Ga., Moultrie.—Aycock Lumber 
ing and sawmills, drykiln, cabinet shops; loss 
$50,000. 

Ga., 
ment store; 


Ga., 
Mrs. A. 
Co.'s plan- 


Sandersville. — Happ & Varis’ depart- 
loss $25,000, 
La., Columbia.—Columbia Gin Co.'s plant; 
loss $4000. 

La., MeNary.—Cady 
1; loss $150,000. 

Md., 
store, 

Md., Carrollton.—John Walsh's dwelling oc- 
cupied by Jos. Sykes. 


Lumber -Co.’s mil] No. 
M. 


Sts. 


Baltimore. — J. R. Adams Co.'s 


Eutaw and Franklin 


Miss., Brookhaven. — Merchants’ Grocery 
Co.’s building. 

Miss., Louisville.—J. T. MeLeod & Son's gin- 
nery, saw and grist mills; loss $10,000, 
Springs.—Commercial Hotel; 
loss $10,000. 


Ocean 
Hyram 


Miss., 
owned by Russell ; 

Mo., Jackson.—Oliver Wilson Cramer's resi- 
dence. 

m, Cy Bartholomew & Co.’s 
building; buildings occupied by J. H.: Cop- 
pedge and Bank of Castalia and owned by 
S. J. Bartholomew; loss $100,000. 

N. C., Dillsboro.—Queen & Baker’s store; 
Elias Monteith’s grist mill; loss $20,000. 

N. C., Red Springs.—Morgan Oil & Fertilizer 
Co.'s engine-room, cakeroom and linter-room ; 
loss $40,000. 

Okla., Cyril.—Cyril Milling Co.'s 
Cyril Light Co.’s plant; loss $20,000. 

Okla., Durant.—J. F. 
loss $15,000. 

S. C., Aleolu.—D, W. Alderman & Sons Co.’s 
loss $300,000. 


Castalia.—S. J. 


plant ; 


planing mill; 


Dees’ cotton ginnery; | 


z —=! 
S. C., Aiken.—Nelson Johnson's 
loss $15,000 to $20,000. 
S. C., Due West.—Walker W. Edwards’ regj- 
dence! loss $18,000. , 
» <. 
ginnery ; 


residence: 


Graniteville—H. P. 
loss $10,000. 


Dyches’ cotton 


| ‘Tenn.. Signal Mountain—E. Y. Chapin’s 
| residence. 

Tenn., Sommerville. — Union Seed & Fer. 
tilizer Co.’s cotton ginnery; offices at Mem- 
| phis. 

Tex., Corsicana.—Mrs. R. S. Nebiett's resi- 


dence; loss $20,000. 


Tex., Robert Lee.—Paint Creek School. Ad- 
dress Coke County School Board. 
Tex., Waco.—W. H. Robinson’s building; 


occupied by W. N. 
W. Va., Buckhannon.—Upshur Republican 
(J. B, Hilleary, Editor), publishing plant, 
W. Va., Charleston.—O. J. Morrison Depart- 
ment Store; Baer: loss $100,- 
000: Schwab & May’s store; loss $100,000. 
W. Va., Buckhannon.—Upshur Record (Min- 
nie K. Lowthes, Editor), publishing plant. 
W. Va., Buckhannon, — Delta Publishing 
Co.’s plant. 


Lazenby. 


owned by Ben 


Tex., Christoval.— W. S. Crawford's store, 
occupied by Walker Hale; M. Holland's 
store, occupied by Paul Crawford. 
Inc., 


Geo, 
Tex., Houston.—Shotwell’s, store, 64 
Main St.; loss $50,000. 

Tex., Lockney. — Lockney Co-operative 
Assn.’s grain elevator; loss $40,000. 

Tex., Lockney.— Farmers’ Elevator Co.’s 
| plant; loss $25,000. 

Tex., Wichita Falls.—J. B. Jamieson’s cot- 
ton ginnery; loss $21,000. 
| Va. Ocean View. — Nansemond _ IHotel; 
|} owned by J. D. Blitz and B. W. Elliott ; loss 
| $175,000. 





BUILDING NEWS 


_ EXPLANATORY. 
Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. 





BUILDINGS PROPOSED 


Apartment-Houses. 
Fla., Sarasota.—J. W. Madison; erect 2 
apartment-houses. 
Fla., St. Petersburg.—W. H. Carr, Archt. ; 


3 stories. 
erect $35,- 


$40,000 apartment-house; 12 suites; 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—Jas. Hay ; 
000 apartment-house; 2 stories; 12 suites; 
hollow interlocking tile and stucco; steam 
heat; water-heating plant; Murphy beds; W. 
Hl. Carr, Archt. 

Mo., Kansas 
Archts., Reliance Bldg.; erect 
ment-house, Broadway near Valentine 
26 suites; garage for 30 plans 
owners, 


City. — Shepard & Wiser., 
4-story apart- 
Rd. ; 


ears ; by 


Fla., St. Petersburg.—G. B, Bronson; erect 
frame apartment cottage; 2 suites; asphalt 
roof; pine floors; gas heat; plaster board ; 
construction by owner. 


City.—Dr. J. A. Ryan, 
erect $35,000 apartment- 
houes; 28x62 ft.; brick and steel; tar and 
gravel roof; cement and hardwood floors; 
steam heat, $3500; electric lights, $1500; E. 
P. Boyd, Archt., 1509 N. MeKinley Ave.; con- 
(Lately noted.) 


Okla., Oklahoma 
1115 W. 138th St.; 


Va., Richmond.—Saml. H. Baker, 1616 Han- 
over Ave.; preparing plans for 18-suite apart- 
hot-water heat; Pullman din- 
built-in refrigerators; interior 


ment-house; 
ing-rooms; 


tile. (See Machinery Wanted — Plumbing; 
Heating Plant; Tile; Building Materials.) 


Association and Fraternal. 


Fla., St. Petersburg.—Benevolent & Protee- 
tive Order of Elks; considering remodeling 
residence for clubhouse or erecting new build- 
ing. 

La., Plaquemine.—Elks Lodge No. 1398; ex 
pend $20,000 to convert building into home. 


Tenn., Knoxville-—Amra Grotto Masons, 
Louis P. Self, Fred Manly, I. M. Deaver and 
others; erect $100,000 temple; first floors, 


Stores and offices. 

Tenn., Memphis.—District Grand Lodge No 
7 of Independent Order B'nai B'rith, Ralph 
J. Schwartz and A. A. Marx, Comm., both 
New Orleans; erect home for aged; 50 rooms. 
Tenn., Philadelphia —Young Women’s Chris 
tian Assn.: erect $25,000 building for colored 
girls. 

Tex., Dallas—Young Women’s Christian 
Association ; erect $804,000 girls’ boarding home 
administration building. 

Tex., El Paso.—Scottish Rite Masons, J. J. 
Ormsbee, Prest.; bids until Jan. 17 to erect 
masonic cathedral, Upson Ave., between Santa 
Fe and Missouri Sts.; banquet hall seat 130 
Harris & Greene, Archts., Dallas. 


Ww. 


and 





Va., Charleston—Young Women’s Chris 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Association, Frank Woodman, Chrmn. 
1210 Kauwauna‘“ St.; erect 
puilding and boarding-house, 1112 

80x126 ft. and 31x100 ft.: 2 

basement: brick and reinforced 
wood and stone trim: pitched roof; Cyrus D. 
LaLade, Archt., 1225-1227 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 


tian 
Comsn., 
Quarrier 
and 


St. : Stories 


cago. (Lately noted.) 

Bank and Office. 
Ky., Wilmore.—Jones-Savage Lumber Co., 
Arthur M. Lear, Secy.; erect $20,800 postof- 
fice and office building; 2 stories and base- 


stone foundation: 
hardwood floors: 
lights: interior 


isx64 fi brick, 

composition roof; 

heat, $2500: electric 

construction by owner. 


ment ; 

built-up 
steam 
tile ; 

Mo., St. Louis.—J. F. Queeny, Prest., Mon- 
santo Chemical Works; plans to remodel 
hotel. Broadway and Walnut St., for office 
building; 6 stories; 150x300 ft.; fireproof. Ad- 
dress C. B. Ricketts, Agt., Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
Okla., Okmulgee.—Bank of Commerce ; 


erect 


| 


$200,000 | 


concrete ; | 


| club 


| 


$50,000 seven-story bank and office building: | 
eonstruction begun, 
Tex., Dallas.—T. J. Britton, 150 Elm St.; 


reported to erect office building, Live Oak and 
Ervay Sts.; 10 or 12 stories; 80x160 ft. 

Tex., Houston.—Houston Branch of Federal 
Reserve Bank, KE. F. Gossett, Mgr.: erect 
$350.000 building, Caroline St. and Texas Ave. :; 
%x9) ft.; reinforced concrete and stone; elec- 

Sanguinet, Staats & Gottlieb, 
Worth. (Lately noted.) 


trie elevators; 
Archts., Fort 


Va., Fieldale.—Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., Frank Wilson, Mgr.: erect bank 


building : (See Stores.) 

W. Va., South Charleston.—Bank of South 
Charleston, H. B. Lewis, Prest.; erect 2-story 
building, 8th Ave.; 63.6x38.6 ft.;: brick: A. G. 
Higgenbotham, Archt., Charleston National 
junk Bldg., Charleston. 


1 story. 


Churches. 


Ala., Castleberry.—Methodist Church, Rev. 
Saml. T. Trotter, local pastor; erect addition; 
cement basement; Sunday-school rooms. 

Fla., Fort Pierce.—W. H. Carr, St. Peters 
burg; prepare plans for $40,000 church build 
ing. 


Fla., Live Oak.—Episcopal Church; erect 
2-story rectory, Duval St. Address The 
tector. 

Ga., Waycross.—First Presbyterian Church, 


Rey. J. S. Sibley, Pastor: A. G. Miller, 


Chrmn. Bldg. Comm.: erect $35,000 building: 
3 stories; brick, stone and steel: tile or 
metal roof; wood floors; rolling partitions : 
Jas. E. Greene, Archt., 19%) American ‘Trust 
Bldg., Birmingham. (Lately noted.) 

Ky., Louisville. — Gethsemane saptist 
Church, Rev. R. H, Hughes, Pastor, 2012 S. 


Floyd St.; erect 1-story frame building; 40x 
20 ft.; plans by owner; day work. 

La., Baten Rouge.—First Baptist Church, I. 
M. Causey, Treas.: bids until! Nov. 3. to 
erect building, 218 Fifth St. 

Md., Annapolis.—Presbyterian Board, Erec 
G, Grauer, 156 Fifth Ave., New York: erect 
$50,000 church and Sunday-school, Gloucester 
and Conduct Sts.; probably stone; Delano & 
Aldrich, Archts., 126 E, 38th St., New York. 


Md., Baltimore.—Mishkan Israel Congrega- 
tion; erect $125,000 synagogue, Madison Ave., 


near Whitelock St.; 70x105 ft.; towers at 
front corners and dome over auditorium; 

Stanislaus Russell, Archt., 11 E. Lexington 
St.; bids until Nov. 4. 

Mo., Kansas City. — Troost Ave. Baptist 
Church, Rev. Ulysses Randall, Pastor, 60th 
and Harrison Sts.; erect $12,000 frame build- 
ing, 911 E. 59th St.; 1 story and basement; 


| materials by 


S2x68 ft.: plans by owner. 

N. C., Greensboro.—Methodist Church, C. C. 
IIudson, Chrmn, Bldg. Comm.: erect 
rary frame building, 36x65 ft.: plans later to 
$200,000 brick structure. (Lately 

mi See 
Church, Rev. 
hut; 
fire-places, 

>. Methodist Church, C. 
C. Hudson, Chrmn. Bldg. Comm.; erect 
porary building, North Elm St.; frame. 


tempo 


erect noted, ) 
Greensboro. — First 
Chas. F. Myers, 
40x120 ft.; 


Presbyterian 
Pastor: erect 
room, kitchenette; 4 
Greensboro. 
tem 


Okla., Ponea City.—Episecopal Church, FE. W. | 


Marland, Chrmn. Board; erect building, 


Christian 
Address The Pastor. 


Tex., Amarillo.—First 
erect building. 
Tex., Dathas.—Christ Church: erect 2-story 
frame rectory, 534 Tenth St. 


l’astor. 


Address 


Church, Rev. 


Lipscomb 


Tex., Fort Worth.—Trinity 
W. Heaton, 1515 
$75.00 community building: 2 
basement: concrete and brick: 
city lights; ornamental 
tile: rolling par 
chapel, gymnasium, 
plans 
Comm.; bids 
Rector. (Lately noted.) 


Lee Rector, 


erect stories 
and 
tile and wood 
terra-cotta ; vault: 
titions: wire 

swimming pool, 
tion by Building 
the 

Tex., Fort Worth.—tTrinity Chureh, Rev. 
L. W. Heaton, rector; erect community cen- 
ter building. 

Va., Norfolk.—Mount 
erect $25,000 
and Hanson Sts. 

Va., 
Church, 


concrete, 
floors: 
interior 
glass; 
and 


ete. ¢ construe 


Zion 
cement-block 


Church ; 
Calvert 


Baptist 
building, 
Address The Pastor. 
Norfolk. — Burrows Memorial 

Rev. C. H. Trueblood, pastor; 


Baptist 
erect 


| $40,000 Sunday-school building near Lamberts 


| addition to 
| church 


Point: 1 story; brick; Herbert L. Cain, 
Archt., 12 N. 9th St., Richmond. 

Va., 
Church, 


Place 
Pastor; 
later to 
Lincoln 


Portsmouth.—Prentis 
Rev. B. F. Robinson, 
building: 
and Sunday 
St. and Atlanta Ave. 
Va., Richmond. — Union Station M. E 
Church; repair Sunday-school building, 24th 
and N Sts. Address The Pastor. 


erect 
plans 


school building, 


City and County. 


Church ; | 


The | 


St.: | 


received on | 


Baptist | 


erect | 


Courthouses, 
Mo., Caruthersville-—County Court; erect 
$100,000 building: H. Hl. MWohenschild, Archt., 
401 Odd Fellows’ Bidg., St. Louis. 


Dwellings. 


Ala., sirmingham.—Dr. Hl. M. Edmonds, 
307 American Trust Bidg.: erect $10,000 resi 
dence, Cliff road near Essex road; 9 rooms: 
frame: composition roof: oak floors: hot-air 
heat: Hugh Martin, Archt., Title Bldg. 


Ala.. Birmingham.—Mrs, Catherine Erswell; 


erect residence, Cliff Rd 

Ark... Flippin.—A. J. Merrell; erect” resi 
dence, 

Ark., Flippin.—Joe and Winnie MeCracken : 
erect number of dwellings. 


D. C., Washington.—Realty Finance & In 
vestment Corp., Wm. E. Davis, Prest. ; Thos 
J. Echols, V.-P. and Genl. Mgr., 313 
Blg. : 100 six and = seven-room 
dwellings ; $4000 to $7000 each; install 
saw, hoisting engine, mixer, 
later 


Evans 
brick 
bench 


etc. ; 


erect 


concrete 
to erect 500 residences Address 
Mr. Echols Machinery Wanted 
ing Material; Brick: Millwork; 
Lumber; Lighting Equipment: 

Heating Plant; Paint; 


plans 
(See Build 
Cement > 
Plumbing ; 
Ilardware.) 


D. C., Washington.—L. E. Breuninger & 
Sons; erect dwellings, Webster St. at 16th 
St. N. W. 

Fla., Jacksonville.—S. J. Owens; erect 2? 
frame dwellings, Elm St., between McDuff and 
Vinzant Sts. 

Fla., Jacksonville—A, L. Clayton; erect 2 
residences and garage, 

Fla., Jacksonville—A. F. Baines; erect 
frame dwelling, Market St., between 7th and 
Sth Sts. 

Fla., Jacksonville—N. J. Sutton; erect 
| brick residence, Forsyth St., between Cedar 
and Clay Sts. 

Fla., Miami—k. W. Hill; ereet two-story 
residence, 12th St., between Aves. T and T 
concrete block and stucco. 


Mo., Kansas City—Memorial Building.—City, | 


B. & 
Dunn 


Assn., W. I. 
Board; erect 


Chrmn. Memorial 
Zea, Park 


Long, 


and E. W. 


| Liberty Memorial Building. 


| missioners, Lewis Cline, County 


and specifications at 


Okla., Tulsa—Farm Building.—County Com 
Clk., Court 
bids until Nov. 15 to erect 1-story 
building and install plumbing and 
steom heating, county poor farm, near Tulsa, 
Tenn., Altonpark—Fire Hall, ete.—City Com- 
missioners; erect fire hall and town hall, 42d 
and Kirkland Sts.: lot 100x250 ft. 

Tenn., Memphis — Auditorium. — City, R. R. 


house: 
stone 


Ellis, Chrmn.: W. C. Dutlinger, Mayor: J. R. 
‘Payne and others, Auditorium Comm.: erect 
$750,000 auditorium and market-house; seat 


12,500; 7 roems to seat 300 each ; 


install $100,000 | 


pipe organ; W. E. Crew Engineering Co., 
Contr., to clear site and salvage buildings. 


(Previously noted.) 

Tenn., Nashville — Fire Hall. — Board of 
Commrs., J. W. Dashiel, Secy.; bids until Oct. 
29 to convert west end of Hay Market market 
house 2-story fire-hall building: brick: 
hollow composition shingle rof; 
office Geo. J. Tompkins, 


into 
tile; 


| Fire Commr., City Hall, 


Va., Portsmouth — Fire Station. — City, J. 
Davis Reed, Safety Director; erect $10,000 fire 
| station; 2 stories; 28x35 ft.: tile and brick: 


| Jervey, City Manager, 


| 


gravel roof; concrete and wood floors; plans 
by M. L. Parker, Building Inspector: J. P. 
receives bids until Nov 


15. (Lately noted.) 


plans | 


concrete 
West 


Blount : 
Drive at 


Fla., 
block 
Broadmoar ; beam and plaster. 

Fla., Miami.—W. 8. 
frame bungalows, 17th 

Fla., Miami.—E,. A. 
lows, Haleyon Heights. 


Miami.—W. L. 
Biscayne 


erect 


residence, 


Humphreys; erect 2 


St. and Avenue R. 


Smith; erect 3 bunga 


Fla., St. Augustine.—Geo, Miller; erect resi 


dence. Fred A, Henderich, Archt. and Supvr. 
Construction. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—W. H. Harden; erect 
3 five-room bungalows, 7th St. N. and Ninth 
Ave.: plans to erect 3 dwellings, Robinson 
Court at 4th St. N.; W. H. Carr., Archt. 
(Lately noted.) 

Fla., West Palm Beach.—L. E. Fitzgerald; 
erect 10 bungalows, Grand View Heights; 28x 
36 ft.: sereened porches, 8x36 ft. 

Fla... Winter Haven Cc. E, Napp; erect 


number of dwellings. 


Ga., Columbus.—F. W. Teague; erect 2-story 


10-room residence; hollow tile and stucco; 
asbestos shingle roof; oak and pine floors; 


interior tile; heat; T. F. Lockwood, 
Archt., Murrah Bldg. ; bids opened about Jan. 
1. (Lately noted.) 
Ky., 
veneer residence, 14th and 
Md., Baltimore.—Mrs. William G., 
Air Rd.; 
crete dwelling, Kenwood Ave. near Bel Air Rd, 
Md., Baltimore.—John C. Clark Co., Ine., 
1109 Mosher St.; erect 12 two-story dwellings, 
Montpelier St. and Cecil Ave. ; $40,000. 
Md., 4107 


steam 


Bales: 


Frederica 


brick 
Sts. 

Segrist, 4- 

2-story con- 


Owensboro.—Geo. erect 


mile house, Bel erect 


Baltimore.—Justus Dohme, Main 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Ave.; erect $10,000 residence, 4103 Main Ave., 
Arlington; frame; 2% stories. 

Md., Baltimore.—Casa Regina, Inc., 114 W. 
Franklin St.; expend $10,000 to remodel 
dwelling; Geo. R. Callas, Jr., Archt., Ameri- 
ean Bldg. 

Md., Catonsville—W. H. Taylor, care Burt- 
ner Coal Co., Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore ; erect 
$20,000 dwelling; 2% stories; frame. 

Mo., Kansas City.—Earl T. Newcomer: pur- 
chased lot High Drive near @th St.; plans 
to erect English-type residence. 

Mo., Kansas City.—A. E. Blachert, 714 Sharp 
Bldg.; erect $18,000 residence, Westover Rd.: 
2 stories and basement ; 32x42 ft.: brick, stone 
trim; shingle roof; A. B. Anderson, Archt., 
818 New York Life Bldg. 

Mo., Kansas City.—F. M, Walsh, 2915 E. 33d 
St.; erect frame and stucco residence, Santa 
Fe Place; 2 stories and basement; 24x34 ft. ; 
shingle roof; Wm. H. Sayler & Co., Archts., 
306 Mutual Bldg.; day work. 

Mo., St. Louis.—A, Kokerman, 4949 Itaska 
Ave.: ereet 3 dwellings; $20,000; 1% stories; 
27x32 ft.; brick; plans by owner. 


Mo., St. Louis——Home and Housing Assn., 
N. Cunliffe, Prest., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.: erect 5 dwellings, Crescent Ave., and 


6, Berthold Ave.; $75,000; 1% stories; 
L. Milberger, Archt.; construction by owner. 

Mo., St, Louis.—Higley Investment Co., J 
C. Higley, Prest., 4200 Shenandoah Ave. ; erect 
2 dwellings. 4444 and 4472 Wallace St. : $16,000: 


brick ; 


1 story; 26x30 ft brick; plans and con- 
struction by owner. 

N. C., Asheville.—Thomas W. Raoul; erect 
$30.00 residence. 

N. C., Asheville.—Dr. W. B, Mason, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; reported to erect $50,000 resi- 
dence, 

N. C.. Asheville.—B, S. Colburn: erect $69.- 
000 residence. 

N. C., Asheville.—J. G. Adams: erect $390,- 
000 residence. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—E. Highfil; erect 


dwelling, 1617 W. 31st St. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—G. A. Nichols; erect 
$15,000 residence, 306 W. 19th St. 

S. C., Charleston.—Condon Baking Co., F. 
BE. Condon, Asst. Secy. and Treas., 217-19 St. 
Philip St.; erect $50,000 residence; 12 rooms. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Brick; Cement; 
Gravel; Birch; Spanish Tile.) 

S. C., Gaffney. 
dence; day labor. 


8S. C., Gaffney.—P. D. Willis; erect bunga- | 


low to replace burned dwelling. 

Tenn., Bakewell.—Durham Coal & Iron Co.; 
plans to erect number of miners’ dwellings 
in connection with mine development near 
3akewell. 


Tenn., Jackson.—A, E. Estes; erect resi- 
dence, Division Ave. 

Tenn., Johnson City—R. H. Spears: erect 
$25,000 residence; 70x34 ft.; 2 stories and 
basement; brick veneer; slate roof: oak 
floors; vapor steam heat, $2000: electric 
lights; D. R. Beeson, Archt., Harr Bldg.; day 


work.” (Lately noted.) 
Tex., Houston—G. W. Rulls; erect 2-story 


residence, Austin St. and MacGregor Ave. 


Tenn., Memphis.—Ed Pimm: erect 5-room 
frame and stucco residence, 120 N. Montgom 


ery St. 


Tex., Amarillo.—Mrs. 
$13,000 brick 


Mary Leopold; 
1600 Jackson St, 


erect 
residence, 
Bullock ; 


Clinton St. 


Tex., Dailas.—M. C, erect 6-room 


frame cottage, 623 N. 
5-room 


Tex., Dallas—C, W. Walton; erect 


frame cottage, 4621 Munger St. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


| 2 stories; 
P. D. Morgan; erect resi- | 


Tex., 
brick-veneer residence, 514 Marsalis St. 

Tex., Dallas—Dr. Homer Simpson, 201 
Southwest Life Bldg.; erect cottage 
and garage lately noted; mat-faced interlock- 


5-room 


ing tile; Johns-Manville asbestos shingle 
roof; hardwood and tile floors; hollow fire- 
proof tile; interior tile. (See Machinery 


Wanted.—Tile. ) 
Tex., Purdon.—G. B. Moore; erect resi- 
dence. (See Machinery Wanted—Lumber.) 


Dallas.—S. Orr Neal; $10,000 six-room | 


Md., Catonsville— Home. — St. Vincent de 
Paul Society ; erect $10,000 home for children; 
20x30 ft.; frame; tin roof; pine floors; steam 
heat; electric lights. Address Geo. R. Callis, 
Jr., Archt., 611 American Bldg., Baltimore. 

Tex., Cleburne. — Chamber of 
promoting company to erect $175,000 hotel, 


Commerce: 


Tex., Dallas.—Southland Hotel Co.; expend 
$25,000 to improve hotel; remodel into suites 
of 2 rooms, convert banquet hall into ball. 


( room, ete. 


Tex., San Antonio.—Mrs. Annie Goodman; 


erect 5-room dwelling. Kingshighway. 

Va., Axton.—W. R. West; erect $12,000 
residence; 2 stories; 49x23 ft.; frame; Heard 
& Chesterman, Archts., Arcade Bldg., Dan- 
ville; construction by owner. 

Va., Clarendon.—Chas. Boryer; erect dwell- 
ing near Clarendon; 2 stories and basement: 
23x36 ft.; frame; Frank Upman and Perry C. 
Adams, Associate Archts., Woodward 
Washington, D. C. 

Wiles saker, 
Hanover Ave. ; brick and tile residence ; 
slag roof; pine floors; hot-water heat; elec- 
tric plans by owner. 

Va., Saville & 
American National Bank Bldg. ; 
10 dwellings, St. Newell Courts; 
brick, frame and 
Archt., American 


Richmond. — Samuel H. 


erect 


lights; 
Snead, 
plan to erect 


Richmond.—Allen, 


$20,000; 2 
Carl M. 
National Bank 


stories ; stucco ; 
Lindner, 
Bldg. 

ww. Vas, 


2-story 


Clarksburg.—C. A. 
Buckhannon 


erect 
Mar- 


con- 


Butcher ; 
Ave. and 


stucco ; 


residence, 
shall St., Broad Oaks; 7 
erete blocks: 

W. Va., Charleston.—H. L. Frussel; erect 
$15,000 residence; 2 and basement; 
30x40 ft.; frame; Vestes & Eberling, Archts., 
McClain Bldg. 

. Va, 


rooms: 


composition roof. 


stories 


Huntington.—General Building & 





Realty Co., W. H. Brandt, Gen, Mgr.; W. R. 
Lear, Prest.; erect number of dwellings. 
W. Va., Huntington. — C. K. Anderson, 


Prest. Anderson-Newcomb Co., 3d Ave.; erect 
$75,000 residence; 2 and basement; 
28x46 ft.; Meanor & Handlosher, Archts., 917 


R. & P. Bldg.; bids received in April. 


stories 


Government and State. 

Mo., St. Louis — Postoffice.— Mound City 
Trust Co., St. Louis and Union Aves.; erect 
$50,000 building, to be leased by Government ; 
4 30x80 ft.; fireproof; brick and 
terra-cotta; Wedemeyer & Nelson, 
Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis. 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete. 

Ga., Valdosta.—City, W. D. Peeples, Mayor; 
erect: $74,000 Memorial hospital. 

Md., Baltimore.—Hospital for Colored Con- 
erect sanatorium about 18 mi. 
from Baltimore; brick and stone; Sill, Buck- 
ler & Fenhagen, Archts., 11 E. Pleasant St. 


sumptives ; 


Tex., Amarillo. — West Sanitarium; erect 
building. 

W. Va., Weston.—Lewis County Medical 
Society, Reed Goe, Dr. G. M. Burton and 
others, Committee; plans to erect $75,000 


memorial hospital. 


Hotels. 


Ala., Daphne.—Daphne Boat Co., J. 
met, Prest.; $30,000 hotel; 35 


stories; frame. 


R. Ham- 
rooms; 2 


erect 


Bldg., | 


1616 | 


Va., Ocean View.—J. D. Blitz and B. [, 
Elliott; reported to rebuild Nansemond Hote! 
noted burned at loss of $175,000. 


W. Va., Morgantown. — Morgantown Hotel 
Co. organized; $600,000 capital; Dr. I. ¢, 
White, Chrmn.; W. E. Hunter, Vice-Chrmn.: 


J. L. Keener and others. 


Miscellaneous. 


Anderson -— Community 
Manufacturing Co.: 
ity buildings; $20,000 each: 
schoolhouse for hall. 


ac, Buildings. - 


erect 2 commun- 


remodel old 


Pelzer 


also 


Tenn., Nashville—Clubhouse.—Richland Golf 
Club, Edwin Warner, Prest.; purchased Nash- 
ville Golf & Country Club building; remodel; 


install shower baths, lockers; construct 18- 
hole golf course, etc. 

Tex., Amarillo—Clubhouse.—California Club 
| being organized by Mrs. Winston Marks, San 
Francisco, Cal.; plans to erect building: hot 
and cold water: concrete .tanks for indoor 
bathing; banquet-rooms ; W. R, Kaufman 
Archt., Amarillo. 


Archts., 


| Trustees ; 


W. Va., Parkersburg—Toilet-room.—Treas- | 
| ury Dept., Jas. A. Wetmore, Acting Supvr. 
Archt., Washington, D. C.; bids until Nov. 
24 to construct. toilet-room for women in 
post office and courthouse building: plans 
and specifications at office of custodian of 
site and office of Suprv. Archt. 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. 


Mo., Jefferson City. — Missouri, Kat s « 
Texas R. R., E. L. Martin, Ch. Engr., Diullas 
construct $12,000 brick station at North Jef 


ferson. 


Schools. 


Ala., Birmingham.—State Board of Contro 


Cc. B. Rogers, Chrmn., Montgomery; erect 
machine and wood-working shop and repair 
printing and dairy departments at Alabama 
Boys’ Industrial School at East Lake; $25,000. 


Fla., De Land.—Board of Public Instruction 
Cc. R. M. Sheppard, remodel frame 
school; stueeo veneer; 

Fla., Miami.—Wm. Dunworth; 
store, 12th St. and Jackson Ave. 


Secy.: 

$19,648. 
erect frame 
Ga., Chula.—Chula Consolidated School Dist. 
erect $15,000 school; brick. 

Ga., Sandersville-—Washington County; re- 
ported te vote Noy. 2 on $500,000 school-im- 
provement bonds. Address County Commrs. 

Ga., Statesboro.—City votes on $75,000 school 
bonds. Address The Mayor. ; 

Ky., Cordell.—Port and Spring Creek School 
1- 


Dists. plan to consolidate; erect school. A 


| dress Washita County School Board. 


Agricultural 
Olmstead 


touge.—Greater 
building ; 
Mass. 


La., Baton 


College: plans to 


Archts., Brookline, 


erect 
Bros., 

Md., Baltimore.—Board of 
F. Broening, Prest.; opened 
school No. 76, Latrobe Park; 
story annex, 50x240 ft.; mill construction, 
partly fireproof; ornamental’ terra-cotta; 
metal ceilings; hardwood and concrete floors; 
plaster board; metal doors; wire glass; safes; 
ventilators; steel and trim; Otto G. 
Simonson, Archt., Maryland Casualty Tower; 
Standard Construction Co., 1713 Sansom St. 
Philadelphia, lowest bidder at $485,000 
(Lately noted.) 


Wn. 
erect 
ft.; a 


Awards, 
bids to 


79~979 
(oXele 


sash 


Md., Baltimore—Board of Awards, Wm. 
F, Broening, Prest.; opened bids to erect 


school No. 64, Garrison and Penhurst Aves.; 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Mottu & White, Archts., 322 N. Charles St.; 
Chas. L. Stockhausen Co., Marine Bank 

Bldg., lowest bidder at $92,885. (Lately 
noted.) 

Mo., Fulton.—Westminster 
$100,000 gymnasium; 2 stories and basement; 
swimming bowling alleys, basketball 
court, hand ball courts, lockers, ete. ; contracts 
let March 19. 

Mo.. 
erect gymnasium ; 80x90 ft. 


College; erect 


pool, 


Marshall. — Missouri Valley College ; 

Mo., Maryville-—Board of Education, Geo. 
P. Wright, Secy.; rejected bids to erect $75,- 
000 addition to high school and will soon call 
for new bids; 2 stories and basement; brick; 


stone trim; composition roof; yellow pine 
floors; steam heat; electric lights; plumbing; 


H. D. Pampel, Archt., Finance Bldg., Kansas 


City. (Lately noted.) 
Ss. C.. Andrews.—School Board; erect $57,000 
high school and auditorium; 8 classrooms; 


bonds voted. 
S. C., Charleston.—School Board; erect high 
school on Rutledge Ave. 

Tenn., Nashville.—Fisk University; erect 1- 
story building, 17th Ave. and Tennessee Cen- 
tral R. R. 


Tex., Corpus Christi—School Board; erect 
4-room brick and concrete addition to Edw. 


Furman School; also rebuild’ David Hirsch 


School. 





Tex.. Dallas.—St. Joseph's Academy; erect 
2-story frame addition, 2712 Swiss St. 

Tex., Dalhart.—Board of Education: erect 
$125,000 school; bonds voted. 

Tex., Ranger.—School Board, Jno, M. Gohl 
san, Prest.; erect high school; hollow fire 
proof tile and brick; hardwood and concreté 
floors; metal ceilings ; ornamental terra-cotta : 
rolling partitions: vault lights; ventilators; 

4) bonds voted. (Lately noted). 


Tex.. San Antonio—Waener Drug Co., F 
W. Clubb, Prest.: erect building, Touston 
and St. Mary's Sts. 

Va., Bristol.—Virginia Intermont College; 


erect $75,000 dormitory ; 
dents; C, 


accommodate 100 
B. Kearfott, Archt. 

Va., Nottoway. — Nottoway County School 
Board ; erect $25,000 building in Winningham 
Dist. 

Va., Smithfield. School Board, Jas. R. 
Rowell, Chrmn.; erect $60,000 grade and high 


stu 





school; 2 stories and basement; 68x83 ft.; 
brick; Chas. M. Robinson, Archt., Times- 
Dispatch Bldg., Richmond. 


W. Va., Triadelphia.—Board 
erect $40,000 
Park 


of Education; 


school; also $14,000 building ‘at 


View. 


Stores. 
Ala., Birmingham.—Chas. 
plan to erect 6 two-story 
ments on 2nd floor. 


M. Allen 
buildings ; 


& Son; 
apart- 


Fla., Jacksonville.—B. Lehman; erect frame 
building, S. A. L. R. R. and Pearl St. ; 
Fla., Miami.—Jno. 
on Avenue PD, 
1 story: E. A. 
by owner. 
Tex., 
Fla., Petersburg.—International Realty 
Assn., Jos. Townsend, Res. Megr.; 
St. Petersburg Beach properties; 
to erect hotel, number cottages, 
casino, construct sidewalks, ete, 
Callas ; 
Frederica 


$10,000. 
Frohock ; erect building 
7th and 8sth 
Archt.; construction 
incorrectly noted at 


between 

Nolan, 
(Lately 

Antonio.) 


Sts. ; 


San 
St. 
purchased 
reported 

improve 
Ky.., Owensboro.—Mike 
Marble building, 
4th and 5th Sts. 


erect brick 


and St., between 


Ky., Pineville-—Rowntree Clothing Co., H. 
FE. Rowntree. Prest.-Mgr.; expend $10,000 to 
remodel building; 90x30 ft.; Cilton & Sher- 
win, Archts. 


Md., Baltimore.—Geo. Gaertner, 114 N. High- 
land Ave.; erect 1-story brick addition, Monu- 
ment St. and Patterson Park Ave. ; 130x15 ft. ; 
$10,000; J. R. Forsythe, Archt., St. Paul St. 

Mo., Kansas City.—I. Mayer, 1820 Norton 
Ave.; erect $10,000 store; 2 stories and base- 
ment; 40x50 ft.; brick; stone trim; composi- 
tion roof; plans and construction by owner. 

Okla., Tulsa.—H. L. Wilson: erect brick 
business building, Park Ave., between Lee and 
Dewey Aves. 

Okla., Tulsa.—Joe Washington ; 
building, 10th and Main Sts. 


999 


Pas 


erect brick 


Okla., Tulsa.—Theodore Cox; erect $100,000 
business and apartment building; Roosevelt 
St. and Boston Ave.; 5 stores on first floor; 


11 apartments on second. 

Tex., Dallas.—A, Zeese Engineering Co.; re- 
model building, 615 Main St. ; $40,000. 

Va., Fieldale.—Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., Frank Wilson, Mgr.; erect block of 
business buildings, to include 2 grocery 
story: 2 lodge- 
rooms on second floor; meat market, 1 story; 
furniture store, 2 stories; bank building, 1 
story; postoffice, 1 story; dry goods store, 
1 story; theater, 40x72 ft.; all buildings brick 
and concrete; interior tile; stone trim; tile, 
tar and gravel roof; and wood 
floors; metal doors; wire glass; vaults; safes; 
steel sash and trim; vault lights; ventilators; 


stores, 1 drug. store, stories ; 


concrete 


steam heat; electric lights; W. C. Northup, 
Archt., Winston-Salem, N. C.; construction 
by owner. (Lately noted.) 

Va, Richmond. Davis Land Co.; erect 2 


stores, Main St. between Randolph and Harri 


son Sts.; brick ; $12,009. 

Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. 

Ark., Hughes.—Missouri Pacific R. R., T. 
A: Hadley, Ch. Engr., St. Louis; improve 
depot. 

Ark., West Memphis.—Misscuri Pacifie R. 
R., T. A. Hadley, Ch. Engr., St. Louis; erect 


pussenger station. 


- 
Schools. 
Ala., Marbury.—Marbury-Mountain Creek 
Institute; rebuild burned structure. 
Miss., Columbus. — Mississippi State Col- 





lege several dormitories 


and 


for Women; erect 
other buildings. 


Theaters. 


Birmingham, — Birmingham 
$25,000 to 
marquee over entrance ; 

lobby ; rebuild 
re-arrange aisles, 


Enter 
theater ; 
and 


Ala., 


prises; expend remodel 


re-arrange en 
install 


etc. 


large balcony ; number 


of seats, 


Md., Cambridge. — Cambridge Amusement 
Co., H. W. Webb, Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, 


$100,000 
Wight, 


and others: erect 
theater; Oliver B, 
Bldg., Baltimore, 


motion-picture 
Archt., Munsey 
Mo., St. Charles.—Lyrie Theater; erect $20,- 
airdome theater; 490x150 ft 
fireproof tile and concrete; ornamental 
‘otta ; 
tile ; 

Okla., 
prise ;. 
Main 
and steel; 

Va., Fieldale. 
Mills Co., Frank 
10x72 ft. 


000 hollow 
terra 


interior 


and 


fireproof roof; concrete floors ; 
metal doors. (Lately noted.) 
Oklahoma 
reported to 


City.—S. A. 
$100,000 


Lynch Enter- 
theater, W. 
concrete, brick 


erect 
50x140 ft. ; 


concerete 


St. ; 2 


stories - 
floors 

& Woolen 
theater ; 


reinforced 
Carolina Cotton 
Wilson, Mer.; 
(See Stores.) 


erect 


Warehouses. 

McGuire Fertilizer & Phos- 
and 
hol- 
ex- 


F la., 


phate Co.; 


Hastings 


erect combined warehouse 
175x100 ft. ; 
tile 


terior; spur track connections and driveways, 


office: 


low 


fireproof; steel frame; 


walls; conerete floors; stucco 


Fla., Jacksonville Strickland Tucker & 
Travis Co., Agents; erect 4-story brick or 
conerete warehouse, 8th St. nr Ionia St 
dol VOU, 

Tenn., Memphis.—Simmons Hardware Co., 
9th and Spruce Sts., St. Louis; erect 3 or 4 
story warehouse; brick; Jones & Furbringer, 
Archts., Memphis. 

Fex., Dallas.—Gulf Refining Co.; ereet $125 
600 warehouse, 3400 Hickory St. ; 6 units; steel 
and concrete 

Tex., Dallas —Ed Goodman; erect iron-clad 


warehouse, 1418-1502 S. Preston St.; $20,000. 


Worth. 
Ave 


Ice & Fuel Co.. 


torage 


Alford 


erect: ice 


Tex., Fort 
W. Magnolia 


$27,500 


house 5 





“BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Association and Fraternal. 


Md., Salisbury. — Independent Order Odd 
Fellows, E. J. C. Parsons, Chrmn. Bldg. 
Comm. ; erect $75,000 temple; 3 stories; Hast- 
ings & Parsons Co., Archt.; Eastern Shore 
Construction Co., Contr., on percentage basis. 

Miss., Natchez.—Post No. 4, American Le- 


Herbert J. 
national guard 
tract let. 


Prest. ; 
clubhouse ; 


gion, Remondet, 


into 


convert 
armory con- 

Okla., Tulsa.—Tulsa Masonie Building Asso- 
ciation, B, A. Hooper, Prest.; ereet $500,000 
temple ; 100x140 ft.: structural steel; tile roof ; 
concrete, wood-block and hardwood floors; hol- 
low fireproof tile; ornamental terra-cotta ; 
interior tile; vaults; wire glass; vault 
ventilators; steel sash and trim; R. G. 


safes ; 


lights; 


Schmid & Co., Arehts., 154 N. Randolph St., 
Chicago; H. H. Mahler & Co., Tulsa, con 
tractors for excavation and foundation. (Late 


ly noted.) 


Bank and Office. 


Ark., Lake Village. —Wm. MacDonald Con 
struction Co., 428 Odd Fellows Bildg., St. 
Louis; contractor to erect bank building. 

Ark., Lake Village.—First National Bank; 


| expend $27,000 to alter building; 


tile, 
heat ; 
metal 


concrete 
and hardgvood 
lights; hollow 
ornamental terra-cotta ; 
metal doors; vaults; 
Wm. 
Odd 
noted.) 


floors; steam electric 
tile ; 


safes ; 


ceilings ; 
interior tile; 
wire-glass ; vault lights ; 
MacDonald Constr. Co., 
Bldg., 


fireproof 


ventilators ; 


Contrs., Fellows’ Louis. 
(Lately 
Mo., St 


ing Co., G 


428 St. 
Independent VPack- 
3817 Chateau Ave. ; 
shelter: 


Louis.—St. Louis 
Bischoff, Prest., 
$15,000 building and 
29x56 ft.; Cl 
Eng.: A. H 
Bldg. 


erect office open 


1 story; shelter, 
Archt. 
tractor, 

Mo., St. Louis 
Wilsen Ave.: 
garage; 1 
Nelson, 
Construction 

N. C., Es 
Spencer, W. J. 
brick and 


Sts. ; 


as. L. Krause, 


and Strue ilaeseler, Con- 
Wainwrizht 
Containtine De Franco, 5256 
office building 

Wedemeyer & 
Bldg.; Lay 
Contr., 2025 FE, 


erect $16,000 and 


story; 50x30 ft 
Archt., Wainwright 
Co, 


Bros, 
Warner Ave, 
Bank of East 
erect 2-story 





st Spencer. 

Hatley, 
stone building, 
let. 


Peoples 
Prest. ; 
Long 


noted.) 


and Henderson 


contract (Lately 


City and County. 


Okla., Garber City Hall i, ee ee 


Smith, Clk.: erect $25,0% city hall: 2 stories 


and basement; 50x80 ft.: brick, trim ; 


stone 
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composition roof ; Wm. Griffith & Son, Archts., | 


Enid ; 
noted.) 
Okla., 


Otto Baker, Contr., Garber. (Lately 
Shawnee—Fire Station.—City ; 
$100,000 building; reinforced concrete, brick, 
steel and stone; reinforced concrete floors; 


A. P. Carr, Contr. 


Churches. 
Fla., Panama City.—First Baptist Church; 
erect building; W. W. Bull, Contr. 
N. C., Zebulon.—First Baptist Church: 


erect $60,000 building; 2 stories; 
brick veneer; hardwood 

& Son, Archts., Dallas, Tex.; Liberty Engi- 
neering & Construction Co., Contr., Muchi- 
son Bank Bldg., Wilmington, N. C. (Lately 
noted.) 

Va., Hilton Village.—Baptist Church, M. A. 
Lloyd, Chrmn. Bldg. Comm.; erect $20,000 
building; 
Archt., 12 N. 9th 
ham Construction 
(I'reviously noted.) 


85.10x88.8 ft. ; 
W. Bulger 


doors; C. 


St., W. C. Gra- 


Hampton. 


Richmond ; 


Co., Contr., 


Va., Hilton Village.—Baptist Church; erect 


$24,000 church and Sunday-school building ; 
65x77 ft.; brick; slate roof; pine floors: hot- 
air heat, $500: electric lights, $500; H. L. 


Cain, Archt., 12 N. 9th St., Richmond ; Graham 
Construction Co., Contr., Hampton. (Lately 
noted.) 


Courthouses, 
Augusta.—Richmond 
Gardiner, Chrmn. Board 
Roads and Revenues, 
courthouse damaged 
ing and electrical work; 
Archt.; Sibert & Robison, 
(Lately noted.) 


Ga., Jas, T. 
of 


repair 


County, 
of Commrs. 
Courthouse ; 


G. 
Contrs. 


Lloyd Preacher, 
at $17,500. 


Dwellings. 

Rock. — Bracy Building 
$10,000 residence, 2001 W. 
brick veneer; tile roof; 
erect bungalow, Lee and Midland dAves., 
Pulaski Heights. 

Md., Towson, — A, 
Decker; erect $30,000 
Development & Construction 
American Bldg., Baltimore. 
noted.) 

Md., Baltimore.—Morris 8. 
$10,000 residence and 
Ave.; 2% stories: 
ft.; slate roof: not-water heat: H. C. Aiken. 
Archt., 4115 Ridgewood Ave.; Henry A. Knott 


Ark., 
Contr. ; 
St. : 


Little 
erect 
2 stories; 


17th 


G. Decker 
residence ; 


of Black & 
2% stories; 
Co., 


(Previously 


Goldstein: erect 
garage, 3602 Garrison 


erect 


000 residence; 1 story; 48x67 ft.; frame and 
stueco; A. E, Gredig, Archt., 302 Clinch Ave. ; 
Mr. Horton, Contr. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Dallas —E. H. Lingo; erect $20,000 
residence; 40x60 ft.; red-cedar frame; red- 
|; cedar shingle roof: oak, pine and concrete 
floors; hot-air heat, $1000; electric and gas 
lights; interior tile; H, B. Thompson, Archt., 
S. W. Life Bldg.; Walter Whitley, Contr. 


1 story ; 62x75 ft.: Herbert L. Cain, | 


; concrete 


(Lately noted.) 

Va., Danville.—H. E. Lumsden, 603 Worsham 
St.: erect $10,000 residence, N. Main St.: 2 
39x33 ft.; Heard & Chesterman, 
Archts., Arcade Bldg.; Barker & Cole, Contrs. 


stories ; 


W. Va., Huntington.—Meanor & Handloser, 
917 R. & P. Bldg.:; erect $20,000 residence; 2 
stories and basement; 28x36 ft.; plans by 


owner; F. P. Hinees & Son, Contrs. 


noted.) 


(Lately 


Government and State. 
Washingten — Barracks. — Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, C, W. Parks, Chief, Navy 
Dept,: erect barracks; $11,287; Jno. Galver, 
Contr., Mutual Life Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. 


Okla., Wister.—St. Louis-San Francisco R. 
R., F. G. Jonah, Ch. Engr., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis; erecting passenger station ; 
and wood; Johns-Manville roof; 


DB ©. 


| hardwood and concrete floors; plaster-board ; 


by fire, including paint- | 


metal doors; $36,000; Wm. MeDonald Co., 
Contr., 428 Odd Fellows’ Bldg., St. Louis. 
Schools. 
Ky., Dalna.— Board of Education, E. B. 
Hale, County Supt. of Schools, Whitesburg: 
erect grade school; 30x50 ft.; Consolidated 


also | 


Contr., | 


frame; 26x32 ft. and 12x20 | 


Fuel Co., Contr. 

Okla, Avant.—Board of Education, E. A. 
Halfast, Clk.; erect $34,000 high school ; 70x104 
ft.: hollow fireproof tile, brick and stone; 
pitch and gravel roof, yellow pine floors; A. 
J. Love & Co., Archts., Pawhuska; R. M. 
Gillilan, Contr., Tulsa. (Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Sevierville—Murphy College ; 
$50,000 dormintory for boys; 2 stories; 157x54 
and 77 ft.; brick; felt roof; pine floors; steam 
heat; electric lights; Magaziner & Eberhard 
and Jas, Russell Harris, Associate Archts., 
608 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; King & Me- 
Mahan, Contrs., Sevierville. (Lately noted.) 

Va., Greenwood.—Greenwood Dist. School 
Board, H. R. Boswell, Charlottesville; erect 
$35,000 school; 2 stories; M. I. Ellis, Contr., 
Waynesboro. 





erect | 


Va., Richmond.—Consolidated Millinery Co. 


‘alter and erect addition to building, 219 R 


& Hoffmann, Archts, 
P. S. Liebiensk: 


Broad St.; Barnham 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. ; 


Co., Contr., Hanover St. 
Va., Richmond.—H. D. Lipford, 6 wy, 
Broad St.; erect 2 buildings for Piggly Wig- 


gly Stores ; 338x140 and 25x100 ft. ; brick ; grave} 
roof: maple floors; steam heat in 
ing, pipeless furnace in other; electric lights: 
$25,000 and $12,000; Barnham & Hoffman, 
Archts., Chamber of Commerce Bldg.; G. G, 
Ware, Contr.; Mr. Lipford and Davis Bros, 
Ine., erecting 3 additional buildings for Pig- 
gly Wiggly Stores ; Davis Bros., Inc., handling 
details. 


one build- 


Theaters. 
Ark., Paragould.—Bertig Bros. : 
moving-picture theater; 1% stories and base 
ment; brick; ornamental terra-cotta : 


erect $35,000 


interior 


tile tar and gravel roof; cement and tile 
floors; direct steam-heating system: veutila- 
tors; Estes, Williams & Ragsdale, Contrs.; 


Mann & Gatling, Archts., Scimitar Bldg., both 
Memphis, Tenn. (Lately noted.) 

Mo., Jefferson City.—Billy Mueller; erect 
$75,000 motion picture theater; 50x200 ft. ; fire- 


proof; reinforced concrete; Louis G. Shell, 
Contr. 

Mo., Kansas City.—Orpheum Theater Cir- 
cuit, Martin Beck, Prest. New York; erect 
$1,000,000 theater, 14th and Main Sts.; 1 story 
and basement; 144x197 ft.; brick and stone; 
seating capacity 3000; C. W. & G. L. Rapp, 
Archts., 69 W. Washington St., Chicago: 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Contr., 138 W. 32nd 


St., New York. (Previously noted.) 


Warehouses. 

Ala., Birmingham. — Goodman Transfer & 
Warehouse Co.; erect $150,000 warehouse, 8th 
St. and Third Ave. N.: 100x140 ft.: 3 stories; 
fireproof ; contract let. 

D. C., Washington.—Knickerbocker Ice Co., 
New York, and American Ice Co., S&S. A 
Kimberly, Mgr., Westory Bldg., Washington; 
erect $125,000 ice-storage building, 1149 19th 


St. N. W.: C. Leslie Weir, Conslit. Engr., 1480 
Broadway, New York; W. 
Contr., Dist Natl. Bank 
(Lately noted.) 


P. Limpscomb Co., 
Bldg., Washington. 


S. C., Greer.—Isham O. Robinson; erect cot 
ton warehouse, Main St.; J. M. Gash, Contr. 
Tex., Dallas.—Cleveland Metal Products Co., 
Cleveland, O.; erect 100x200 one-story ware- 
house and office building, Ash La. and Trunk 











& Co., Contrs., 2101 N. Calvert St. Va., Richmond.—St. Catherine’s School; | Ave.; brick and steel; W. C. Hedrick Constr. 

Mo., St. Louis—Wm. Kaysing, 2015 McNair | erect assembly-hall and gymnasium at West-| ©0., Contr., Dallas. 

Ave.; erect $12,000 residence, Magnolia and | hampton; Jno. E. Dicks, Contr. Va., Andover.—Central Supply Co., Big 
Lawrence Aves.; 1% stories: 27x37 ft.: O. J. Stone Gap; erect $50,000 warehouse ; 3 stories 
Bopp, Archt., Odd Fellows’ Bldg.; Wm. Stores. and basement ; 60x80 ft.; D. B. Sayers, Archt., 
Boenecke, Contr., 6932 Alamo Ave. Ga., Savannah. — Lindsay & Morgan Co.; | Bis Stone Gap; contract let. 

N. C., Charlotte—A. Collins; erect $32.00) | erect $100,000 furniture store; 4 stories and Va., Richniond.—United States Leather Co.; 
residence ; brick veneer; 9 rooms; slate roof; | basement: 60x9 ft.; brick interior; steel | eeret $25,000 warehouse, 6th and Bainbridge 
clear and white oak floors; hot-air heat; F. | columns and beams; built-up tar and gravel | Sts.; 1 story; 60x109 ft.; brick and concrete; 
8S. Bonfoy, <Archt.; contract let. (Lately | roof; wood floors; electrie lights; Henrik | *iag roof; concrete floors; wire — glass; 
noted.) Wallin, Archt.; Artley Co., Contr., 504 E. | Cooper Lai, Archt., Law Bldg., Petersburg: 

S. C.. Charleston.—W. J. Condon, Condon | Bay St. (Lately noted.) E. L. Bass & Bro., Contrs., 708 Bainbridge 
Baking Co., 217-19 St. Philip St.; erect $50,000 |  Okla., Oklahoma City.—Harry Katz, 205 W. | St., Richmond. (Lately noted.) 
residence; rough texture brick and frame;| Main St.; remodel and erect addition to W. Va., Huntington.—Byrd Quim; erect $0, 
Spanish tile roof; hardwood oak floors; hot | store; 3 stories and basement ; 50x140 ft.; Lay- | 000 warehouse, B. & O. R. R. and 13th St.: 2 
water heat; interior tile; David Hyer, Archt.; | ton, Smith & Forsythe, Archt.; R. M. Criss- | stories and basement; 50x240 ft.; Meanor & 
Thomas Galloway, Contr, (Lately noted.) man, Contr.; both Southwest Natl. Bank | Handloser, Archt., 917 R. & P. Bldg.; Henry 

Tenn., Knoxville.—Frank Biddle; erect $12,- | Bldg. Persun, Contr. (Previously noted.) 

MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
9 
Bank Fixtures. — Bank of Rogersville, | balls and 5% and %%-in. turn buckles. Charleston, S. C.—Prices on birch for in- 


Rogersville, Ala.—Second-hand set bank fix- 
tures. 
Balls.—Jno. T. Glover, Box 502, Lumberton, 


N. C.—Names and mfrs, 1-in. steel 


addresses 


Bank Fixtures.—M. R. Carson, State Na- 
tional Bank of Jonesboro, Jonesboro, Ark.— 
Birch.—Condon Baking Co., F. E. Condon, 
Asst. Secy. and Treas., 217-19 St. Philip St., 


terior trimming for $50,000 residence. 

Boiler.—Gulf Machinery & Investment Co. 
New Orleans, La.—New or second-hand 40 to 
50 H. P. upright boiler. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Boilers.—C. A. Vaden, Prest. Twelfth Street 
Garage, Wheeling, W. Va.—Prices on boilers 
for 102x135-ft. garage. 

Brazing Equipments.—See Saw Filers. 

Brick.—Condon Baking Co., F. E. Condon, 
Asst. Secy. and Treas., 217-19 St. Philip St., 
Charleston, S. C.—Prices on rough texture 
red-faced brick and common brick for $50,000 


residence. 


Brick. — Realty Finance & Investment 
Corp., Thos. J. Echols, V.-P. and Genl. Megr., 


Washington, D. C.—Brick for 
(See Building Material.) 


313 Evans Bldg., 
10 dwellings. 
Bridge Construction.—Cole County Com- 
missioners, Jefferson City, Mo.—Bids until 
Nov. 8; bridge over Osage River; 792 ft. long; 





| walk, 


structural steel; 100-ft. riveted-through truss | 


vertical lift span, flanked on each side by 
two 140-ft. riveted-through truss spans and 
60-ft. riveted-pony truss span; plans, etc., 
with Waddell & Son, Conslt. Engrs., 934 
Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo., and State 
Highway Dept., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Bridge Construction.—State Highway Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga.—Bids until Nov. 3; 100-ft. con- 
crete bridge; 10,000 sq. yds. earth approach; 
plans, ete., on file with State Highway Engr., 
Atlanta, and A. A. Simonton, Div. Engr., 
Nome, Ga. 

Bridge Construction.—Lenoir County High- 
way Comsn., Harvey C. Hines, Secy., Kinston, 
N. C.—Bids until Nov. 15; reinforced concrete 
highway bridges; 5 bridges, 30-ft. spans; 
1 bridge, 3-30-ft. spans; plans, ete., with Gil- 
bert C. White, Engr., Durham, N. C. 

Bridge Construction.—Cole County Com- 
missioners, Jefferson City, Mo., and Osage 
County Commissioners, Linn, Mo.—Bids un- 
til Nov. 8; $176,000 bridge over Osage River; 
steel structure on concrete foundation; four 
140-ft., 100-ft. Waddell lift and two 60-ft. 
approach spans, 18-ft. roadway; plans, etc., 
with E. F. C. Harding, County Highway 
Engr.; State Highway Dept.; both Jefferson 
City, Mo., and Waddell & Son, Conslt. Engrs., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Buckles.—Jno. T. Gliver, Box 502, Lumber- 
ton, N. C—Names and addresses mfrs. 54 and 
¥%-in. turn buckles and 1-in. steel balls. 


Building Materials.—Saml. H. Baker, 1616 


Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va. — Prices on 
building material for 18-suite apartment- 
house. 


Building Material.—Realty Finance & In- 
vestment Corp., Thos. J. Echols, V.-P. and 
Gen. Mgr., 313 Evans Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.—Prices on material for 100 dwellings, 
including lumber, millwork, brick, sand, 
cement, plaster, roofing, ete. 

Canning Machinery.—Lindale Canning Co., 
John S. Ogburn, Prest., Lindale, Tex.—Can- 
ning machinery for fruit and vegetables. 

Cars.—Carleton Mining & Power Co., Carle- 
ton C. Pierce, Prest., 
Prices on 42-in. gauge mine cars. 

Cars.—C. L. Gooch, Mgr. Gooch Coal Co., 
Pineville, Ky.—Mining cars. 

Cement.—Condon Baking Co., F. E. Con- 
don, Asst. Secy. and Treas., 217-19 St. Philip 
St., Charleston, S. C.—Prices on cement for 
$50,000 residence. 

Cement. — Realty Finance & Investment 
Corp., Thos. J. Echols, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr., 
¥13 Evans Bldg Washington, D, C.—Cement 


Ss 
for 100 dwellings. (See Building Material.) 


Conduit System. — See Electric Wiring, 
ete. 
Conveying Machinery. — Port of New 





Kingwood, W. Va.— | 


Crane.—Vacuum Dyeing Machine Corp., D. 
C. Pegler, 302 Cowart St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
5-ton 25-ft. span electric crane, 

Dam.—Lamar County Club, Roscoe Floyd, 
Secy., Paris, Tex.—Bids until Nov. 6; 
struct 800x23-ft. dam and spillway; concrete 
overflow wall; 200 ft. excavation. 

Doors (Vault).—S. H. Hudgins, 
sonville, S. C.—Prices on vault doors. 

Drainage System.—Diamond Island Bend 
Drainage Dist., A. Hatchett, Secy. Henderson 
County Commrs., Henderson, Ky.—Bids until 
Nov. 13; construct 41,222 ft. tile drainage 
ditches: 10 to 30-in. tile. 


con- 


Hender- 


8 Wall St., Nor- 
steam dryer; 
preferred. 
Heating Plant. 
Twelfth 
Prices on 


Dryer.—Geo. J. Adams, 
Conn.—6x30-ft. rotary 
American or Louisville process 

Electrical Equipment.—Sce 

Elevator. — C. A. Vaden, 
Street Wheeling, W. 
automatic passenger elevator. 

Electric Light Plant.—City, J. 
Mayor, Apalachicola, Fla.—Electric 
ing mchy. and steam engine. 


Prest. 
Garage, Va. 
H. Cook, 

generat- 


Electrical Supplies.— Marine Corps, Quarter- 


| Heating equipment 


master’s Dept., Washington, D. C.—Bids, in 
duplicate, will be received until Noy. 13 for 
1500 renewable plug fuses and 5 renewal | 
links for same; delivery to Post Quarter- 
master, Marine Barracks, Paris Island, 8. C. 

Electric Wiring, ete. — Board of Awards, 
Wm. F. Broening, Prest., Baltimore, Md.— 
Bids in duplicate at office Richard Gwynn, 
City Register, until Nov. 10 for electric 


wiring and conduit system in basement of 
Polytechnic Institute; drawings and specifi- 
“ations at office J. F. Crowther, Inspector of 
Buildings. 


Engine.—F. W. Graves & Co., 


town, N. C.—75 H. P. engine; Corliss pre- | 


ferred. 

Engine—City, J. H. Cook, Mayor, Apala- 
chicola, Fla.—Steam engine for electric light 
and power plant. 

Engine.—S. B. Strickler, 615 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.—80 to 100 H. P. cut-off 
engine, belt speed 36,000 ft. per min.; Corliss 
type. 

Engine.—John G. Duncan Co., Jackson and 
Central Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.—8x10 or 9x12 
double-drum link-motion friction hoisting 


engine; double or single cylinder; quick 
delivtry. 

Filers.—See Saw Filers. 

Flywheel.—C. E. Brown, Swetnam, Va. 


Second-hand flywheel; 48 to 56-in. diam.; 11, 
12 or 13-in. face; 3%-in. bore; for 25 H. P. 
engine. 

Furniture (Office), ete.—Icaza y Ca, Ave. 
Uruguay 73, Mexico City.—To represent mfrs. 
of and dealers in office furniture, stationery 


Williams- | 


supplies. 
Generators.—City, J. H. Cook, Mayor, Apa- 
lachicola, Fla.—Electric generators. 


Generators.—Charles L. Hills, 305 National 


lank Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va.—75 to 100 K. | 


W. 250-volt belted D. C. generator; 500 K. W. 
250-volt motor generator set with synchro- 
nous 3-phase 60-cycle motor. 


Gearing.—See Conveying Machinery. 


Generator, etce.— Electrical Equipment & 
Machinery Co., 714-716 W. Van Buren St., 
| Chicago, I1L.—300 K. W. 250-volt 2-wire D. C. 
generator, direct connected to engine; 300 
K. W. frequency changer. 

Ginnery.—Citizens’ Mercantile Co., C. Z. 


Orleans Commrs., W. O. Hudson, Prest., Suite 


200 New Orleans Court Bldg., New 
La—Bids until Nov. 16; 
veying mehy., including shafting, gearing, 
pulleys, take-ups, bearings, ete.; 380 ft. 36 in. 
coal conveyor belt; H. M. Gallagher, Acting 
Chief Engr., 1 Canal St., New Orleans. 


Orleans, | 
install coal and con- | 


Saunders, Treas.-Mgr., Edison, Ga.—Prices 
on gin system complete with revolving press; 
steam. 

Gravel.—Condon Baking Co., F. E. Condon, 
Asst. Secy. and Treas., 217-19 St. Philip St., 
Charleston, S. C.—Prices on gravel for $50,000 


| Tesidence. 


i 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


Grist Mill.—Citizens’ Mercantile Co., C. Z. 


Saunders, Treas.-Mgr., Edison, Ga.—Prices 
on Meadows grist mill; 30 in. 
Hammer (Steam).—Charles L. Hills, 305 


National Bank Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va.—1000 
to 1500-lb. steam hammer. 

Hardware. 
Corp., Thos. J. 
313 Evans Bldg., 
for 100 dwellings. 


Realty Finance & Investment 
Echols, V.-P. and Gen, Mgr., 
Washington, D. C.—Hardware 


Heating Apparatus.—C. A. Vaden, Prest. 
Twelfth Street Wheeling, W. Va. 
*rices for 102x135-ft. 


Garage, 
on heating apparatus 
garage. 

Heating Plant.—Saml. H. Baker, 1616 Han- 
over Ave., Richmond, Va.—Prices on heating 
fixtures for 18-suite apartment-house. 

& Invest 
and Gen. 
dD. c. 


Heating Plant.—Realty Finance 
ment Corp., Thos. J. Echols, V.-P. 
Mgr., 313 Bldg., Washington, 
for 100 dwellings. 


Evans 


Heating of Baltimore, Md., 
Wm. F. Broening, Prest. Board of Awards. 
Bids until Nov. 10; install heating and ven- 
tilating system in Polytechnic Institute; 
plans with. J. £. Crowther, Inspector of 
Buildings. 


System.—City 


Service, 
Bldg., 
18; in- 


ete.—Construction 
Q. M. C., Room 2416 War Trade 
Washington, D. C.—Bids until Nov. 
stall heating, plumbing, electrical and laun- 
dry equipment at Fort Myer, Va.; plans on 
file. 

Heating Plant, ete.—Board of Awards, Wm. 
F. Broening, Prest., Baltimore, Md.—Bids in 


Heating Plant, 


duplicate at office Richard Gwynn, City 
Register, until Nov. 10 far heating and unit 
ventilation system in basement of Poly- 


technic Institute; drawings and specifications 


| at office J. F. Crowther, Inspector of Build- 
ings. 

Hose (Fire).—City Comsn., John 8S. Bond, 
Chrmn., Jacksonville, Fla.—Bids until Nov. 
5 to furnish: 1500 ft. 2%-in. rubber-lined 
cotton hose for fire department; f. o. b. 


' Corp., Thos. J. 


Jacksonville. 

Laundry Equipment. — Construction Serv- 
ice, Q. M. C., Room 2416 War Trade Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.—Bids until Nov. 18; in- 
stall laundry, heating plumbing and electrical 
equipment Fort Myer, Va.: plans on file. 

Lighting Equipment.—Realty Finance & 
Investment Corp., Thos. J. Echols, V.-P. and 
Gen. Mer., 313 Evans Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.—Electrie and gas fixtures and supplies 
for 100 dwellings. 


at 


‘ 


Locomotive.—C. L. Gooch, Gooch Coal Co., 
Pineville, Ky.—Gasoline locomotive. 


Lumber. G. B. Moore, Purdon, Tex. 
Prices on lumber for residence. 
Lumber.—Southern Automotive Parts Co., 


S. A. Eure, Mgr., Ayden, N. C.—Lumber for 
manufacturing purposes. 
Realty Finance 
Echols, V.-P. and 
Washington, D. 

(See Building 

Lumber.—Carleton Mining & Power Co., 
Carleton C. Pierce, Prest., Kingwood, W. Va. 
Prices on rough and finished lumber. 

Meter Boxes.—H. K. Sealy, Secy., Reynolds, 
Ga.—Water meter boxes and meters. 

Meters.—City, H. K. Sealy, Reynolds, Ga. 
Water meters and boxes. 

Millwork. Realty Finance & Investment 
Corp., Thos, J. Echols, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr., 
313 Evans Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Millwork 
for 100 dwellings. (See Building Material.) 

Mining Equipment. Carleton Mining & 
Power Co., Carleton C. Pierce, Prest., King- 
wood, W. Va.—-Prices mining equipment 
for 800-ton daily capacity mine, 
James A. 


Investment 
Gen. Megr., 
C.—Lumber 
Material.) 


Lumber. & 


313 Evans Bldg., 
for 100 dwellings. 


Mining Machine. List, Teas. 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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1 | 
Herd-List Coal & Coke Co., Connellsville, Pa. | Bids until Nov. 8; 17.4 mi. Austin-Fredericks- | Turnbuckles.—John T. Glover, Box 502, 
Prices on compressed air or steam-mining | burg Rd.; plans, etec., with J. W. Puckett, | Lumberton, N. C. — Names and addresgges 


machine for 5-in. coal vein. 

Motor.—Record Printing Co., Rock Hill, S. 
c.—3 to 5 H. P. variable speed motor; 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, 110 or 220 volts; with con- 
troller; price; immediate delivery; second- 


hand if guaranteed. 
Motor.—Charles L. Hills, 305 National Bank 
Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. — Synchronous 3- 


phase 60-cycle motor. 

Realty Finance 
Echols, V.-P. 
Washington, D. 


& Investment 
and Gen. Megr., 
C.—Paint 


Paint. — 
Corp., Thos. J. 
313 Evans Bldg., 
for 100 dwellings. 

Paving. — City of Lynchburg, Va.—Bids 
opened Oct. 30; 550 sq. yds. concrete side- 
walk; plans, ete.,» with C. L. DeMott, City 
Engr. 

Paving.—City of Wichita Falls, Tex.—Bids 
for paving streets; $1,000,000 available; Julian 
Montgomery, City Engr. 


Paving.—City, J. L. Cobbs, Treas., Mont- | 


gomery, Ala.—Bids until Nov. 9; pave Geor- 
gia Ave., Hall, Jackson, Summit and Vine 
Sts.; gravel; curbing, gutters and storm 
drainage; plans, ete., with H. A. Washington, 
City Engr. 

Pipe—Maryland Pipe Supply Co., N. Adel- 


man, Hagerstown, Md.—6 to 14-in. diam. ex- | 


tra heavy pipe; any quantity to 2000-ft. lots. 
Plumbing.—Realty Finance & Investment 
Corp., Thos. J, Echols, V.-P. and Gen. Mer., 
313 Evans Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Plumb- 
ing supplies and fixtures for 100 dwellings. 


County Engr., San Marcos, and State High- | 
Way Dept., Capitol Bldg., Austin, Tex. 
Safes. — 8S. H. Hendersonville, 


N. C.—Prices on 


Hudgins, 
safes. 

Co. 
good 


Knox- 
second- 
filing | 


2 


Filers.—John G. Duncan 
Dealers’ 
new automatic 
suitable for band 


gauge; also 


Saw 
ville, 
hand 
outfit ; 2% in. to 3 
in. wide, 19 and 
new swages, brazing tongs and brazing out- 


Tenn. price on 


and band-saw 
saws 


second-hand 


fit for above saws and smaller sizes. 


Sewers.—City Commrs., Ada., Okla.—Bids 


until Nov. 9; construct sanitary lateral 
sewers in Dists Nos. 11 and 12; plans, ete., | 
from Johnson & Benham, Conslt. Engrs., | 
Firestone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. (Super- | 


sedes recent item.) 

Screening Plant.—J. S. Mullings, Highway 
Engr., Washington parish, Franklinton, La. 
Prices and data on gravel-screening plant. 


Shafting.—See Conveying Machinery. 


Swages. — John G. Dunean Co., Jackson 
and Central Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.—Names 
and addresses mfrs. swages. 


Tanks.—W. B. Daughtrey, Box 775, Sum- 
ter, S. C.—Names and addresses mfrs. clean- | 
ers and dyers’ tanks. | 

Tanks.—George H. Biegel, 424 Olivier St., 
Algiers, New Orleans, La.—55,000-bbl. storage 


| tanks. 


Plumbing Equipment.—See Heating Plant. 


Pole Line. — Constructing Quartermaster, | 


Muscle Shoals, Ala.—Bids until Nov. 6; con- 


struct tie line between U. S. nitrate plants 
Nos. 1 and 2; 21,000 ft. overhead pole line; 


plans, ete., on file. 


Plumbing.—Saml. H. Baker, 1616 Hanover 
Ave., Richmond, Va.—Prices on plumbing 


for 18-suite apartment-house. 

Press.—Charles L. Hills, 305 National Bank 
Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va.—100 to 150-ton hy- 
draulic wheel press. 

Pressing Machines. 
Sumter, S. C. - 
mfrs. steam-pressing 
clothing. 


W. B. Daughtrey, Box 
Names and 
machines 


addresses 
for 


775, 
men’s 
Pulleys.—See Conveying Machinery. 

Punch. — Charles L. Hills, 305 National 
Bank Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va.—Punch with 
shear blades, %x% capacity. 

Pump.—G. B. Strickler, 615 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. 6-in. centrifugal 
pump, 1000-gal. capacity per min. against head 
of 150 ft.; figure 
numbers, 

Rails. — Carleton Mining & Power Co., 
Carleton C. Pierce, Prest., Kingwood, W. Va. 
Prices on rails. 


C.—2-stage 


state make, and pump 


Road Construction.—Highway Dept., Board 


State FEngrs., 332 Maison Blanche Annex, 
New Orleans, La.—Bids until Nov. 8; 17.75 
mi. Homer-Arcadia Highway, Section <A; 


17.26 mi. Homer-Magnolia Highway, Section 
B; information, ete., on file. 


Road Construction.—State Highway Board, 


Jefferson City, Mo. — Bids until Nov. 12; 
grade and construct gravel pavement and 
culverts on 16.54 mi. State road, clay-bound 


macadam surface course 16 ft. wide; Project 


150 A; $111,267.95; grade and construct gravel 
pavement and culverts on 14.79 mi. State 
road, clay-bound macadam surface course 16 


ft. wide; Project 150 B; $110,256.01; plans, ete., 
with County Clk.; H. P. Moberly, Div. Engr., 
Woodruff Bldg.; both Springfield and State 
Highway Board, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Road Construction. 
J. R. Wilhelm, 


Hays County Commrs., 
Judge,- San Marcos, 


Tex.— 


Tanks. — A., care Manufacturers Record, 
taltimore, Md.—Data on 12 to 15 glass-lined 
steel 6x8-ft. tanks and 10 to 12 glass-lined |! 
steel] 3x8-ft. tanks; vertical, with open top | 
and closed bottom. 

Tanks (Water). 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Steel water 
tanks; 3000, 6000 and 10,000-gals. capacity, or 


nearest units thereto. 


Telegraph Outfit—George H. Qiegel, 424 
Olivier St., Algiers, New Orleans, La.—Two 


complete wireless outfits with towers for 


1500 mi. use. 

Tile-—Condon Baking Co., F. E. Condon, 
Asst. Seey. and 217-19 St. Philip’ St., 
Charleston, 8S, C.—Prices on Spanish tile for 
$50,000 residence. 

Tile.—Dr. W. Life 
Bldg.. Dallas, Tex.—Prices on interior tile 
for ? 

Tile. 
Richmond, 


Treas., 


Homer Simpson, 201 S. 
5-room residence. 
Saml. H. 
Va. 


18-suite apartment-house. 


Baker, 1616 
Prices on 


Hanover Ave., 
building tile for 


Tools (Carpenters’), ete. -Dubon & Cobb, 
4 Tetuan St., San Juan, Porto Rico.—To rep- 
resent mfrs. of and dealers 
and tools of all description; enamel, 
stamped, earthen and glassware. 


in: Carpenters’ 


small 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST | 


Items of news about industrial. railroad or financial interests, buildin 
sale of machinery or the letting of contracts in the South or Southwe 


municipal improvements, or the 


are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribers or not. 
of this character from readers in the North and West about their Southern business operations, : 
News of value will be published just as readily when from non-advertisers 


as from Southern readers. 
as from advertisers. 
Tax Returns. 


Review of Income and Profits 


Robertson, Furman & Murphy, Ine., who 
have established offices at 149 Broadway, 
New York, counsel for accounts, taxes and 
claims, have added to their activities the 


reviewing of Federal income and excess prof- 


its tax returns for 1917, 1918 and 1919, These 
returns are analyzed to see that any corpora- 
tion whose taxes are being reviewed shall 
have every deduction permissible under the 
law and that the returns as filed are cor 
rect in detail If it be found that adjust 


necessary, claims will be prepared 
for refund, this 
rendered under an agreement to 


ments are 
and filed 
to be 


rebate or service 


pay 


mfrs. turnbuckles. 


Ventilation System. — See Heating 


ete. 


Plant, 


Wagons. — Powell Paving & Contracting 


Co., 1110 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C~ 
10 to 25 second-hand dump wagons; Watson's 
preferred ; first-class condition. 

Well.—J. B. McCrary Engineering Corp,, 
Atlanta, Ga., or F. A. Ricks, Chrmn, Rey. 
nolds, Ga.—To drill deep well; furnish 109 


gals. per minute. 

Well Drilling.—Supt. City Water & Light 
Plant, West Plains, Mo.—Bids until Noy. 8; 
drill well; plans, ete., on file. 

Wheels (Wire, Wood).—Southern Automo- 
tive Parts Co., S. A. Eure, Mgr., Ayden, N.C 
Names and addresses mfrs. wire wheels for 
small wagons; wooden wheels for toy wagons 
and wheelbarrows. 

Wiring (Electric), ete.—City of Baltimore, 
Md., Wm. F. Broening, Prest. Board of 
Awards.—Bids until Nov. 10; electric wiring 


| and conduit system in Polytechnic Institute; 


plans with J. F. 
Buildings. 


Crowther, Inspector of 

Wire Fencing, etc.—C. L. Perez, Sor Al- 
seria Numero 4, Melilla, Morocco.—To repre- 
mfrs. of and dealers in: Fencing and 
all kinds of wire; iron and steel tubing for 
steam; gas or water engines with accessories; 
sugar; coffee; flour; pork products, including 
lard, bacon, ham, pigs’ feet; benzine, 
line, ete. ‘ 


sent 


gaso- 





\ x owen co, we Railroad Construction 





Railways. 

Tex., Brackettville—Plans are under con- 
sideration here for the construction of a rail- 
road from Spofford to Brackettville, about 
10 mi. The First State Bank may be able 
to give information. 

Tex., Del Rio.—A report to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington says that the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway, which 
plans to extend to Del Rio, has agreed with 
the Mexican Government to build a further 
extension of 35 mi. from Del Rio to connect 
with Allende, Mexico. W. T. Kemper, Kansas 
City, Mo., is receiver, 

Tex., Graham. — Contract reported signed 
here for extension of the Wichita Falls & 
Southern Railroad from Neweastle through 
Graham and Eliasville, and 10 mi. beyond 
to connect with the line into Breckenridge. 
Total of proposed work 42 mi, Frank Kell 


of Wichita Falls may give information 





operations, const ruction wor 





We invite information 


as well 


the full abount rebated 


settled, 


or ita 
or refunded 


percentage of 
the 
varying in 


this 
the 
This organiza 
Wash 


ington, the general counsel of which has had 


elaim is 
rate 
involved, 


when 


percentage according to 


bulk of the amount 


tion maintains a legal department in 


25 years’ experience in handling Government 


claims. I’. W. Robertson is president. 





Long Service for Paint. 





The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has received a letter from George 
W. Wysall, superintendent of the Marion 


(Continued on Page 188.) 
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His Carelessness, or Tomes Message to Every Truck Owner 


Like every other manufacturer, you are 
interested in getting the greatest return 
from your truck investment. 


If your driver starts a trip without gaso- 
line or oil, you can attribute the result- 
ant delay to the carelessness of your 
employes. 


If the truck is stalled several hours in a 
mudhole or on a bad stretch of road, 
many owners charge off the costly delay 
to bad luck without further thought. 


If, however, the owner had known of 
Giant Grip Traction Equipment and had 
neglected to provide this equipment for 
his truck, then the road delay may be 
directly charged to his carelessness. 


GIANT GRIP MFG. CO. 








Established :863 


Formerly named Challoner Co. 


Giant Grip Clamps attach permanently 
to the rear wheels and last as long as 
the truck. Giant Grip Chains are carried 
in the tool box until needed. When the 
truck is stalled on slippery pavement or 
in a mudhole the driver takes out the 
chains—attaches them in two minutes 
without tools or jacking up—throws in 
the clutch—that’s all. 


power to the 


The chains grip 
road and pull the truck out. 
They are detached just as easily. 


without action is 
Write now 


Knowledge an oppor- 


tunity wasted. for booklet 


and prices. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


Giant Grip 


Traction Equipment for Motor Trucks 
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in which he said: 
“We have your letter relative to repainting 


Water Co., Marion, O., 
our standpipe again with Dixon’s silica 
graphite paint. The records indicate that the 
last application of your paint to our stand- 
pipe was in 1907, and while we have not 
made an examination of the inside, the ap- 


pearance of the outside indicates the pos- 
sible need of paint on about 25 feet of the 
bottom. The remaining 70 feet, examined 


with the glass, appears to be in just as good 
condition as when it was applied, so that it 
is our intention to repaint the bottom 25 
feet with the same material applied in 1907.” 
It is explained by the Dixon Company that 
this standpipe was painted inside and out- 
side with their paint in both 1902 and 1907, 
and that it has given 13 years’ service. The 
pipe is 95 feet high and 25 feet in diameter. 


of Four Textile Plants. 
announcements, 


Sale 

In accord with previous 
the four Massachusetts textile plants of the 
Grant S. Kelley Woolen Mills, Inc., at Mon- 
son, Wales, Enfield and Otter River, respect- 


ively, were sold at auction on October 27 and | 


28. and Thomas F. Kenney, 35 Congress St., 
Boston, was the purchaser of all of them for 
a total of $79,498.57, including 1920 taxes, the 
details being thus: Monson plant, $25,000; 
Wales, $20,000; Enfield, $18,000; Otter River, 
$13,000. Sixty-eight tons of raw stock and 
dyestuffs were sold in lots to eighteen or 
nineteen puchasers from different points, 
their aggregate being $14,331.11. Other per- 
sonal property brought $2435. Total result 
of sale, $96,284.68. At neither of the sales of 
the four plants was there an attendance of 
less than 33 interested persons from out of 
town, and at Monson it more than 60. 
J. E. Conant & Co. of Mass., con- 
ducted the sale. 


was 
Lowell, 





Trade Literature. 


Transmission of Power. 
Machinery” is the 
name of a 130-page catalog just issued by the 
A. & F. Brown Co., founders and 
machinists, Elizabethport, N. J., with sales 
rooms at 79 Barclay New York. It 
describes cut spur, mitre gears, 
worm and worm wheels, turned steel shaft- 
ing, couplings, clutch-shifting pul- 
leys, belt-binder frames, pulley stands, hang- 
pillow blocks, pedestals, wall brackets, 
plates, take-up belt tighteners, 
sheaves, tension carriages and kindred 
devices. There are also other products, in- 
cluding steam and air sirens, barre] packers, 
mills for grinding materials, color 
mixers, ete. 'The company notes that their shaft- 
ing 1s of a special grade of steel, turned true, 
straight and highly polished, but without the 
use of emery, and that their other products 
are of equally high quality of materia] and 
finish, everything being of the best, including 
workmanship. The catalog, No. 66, is finely 
prepared and printed with an abundance of 
illustrations and valuable tables of dimen- 
sions, capacities, prices, ete. 


“Power Transmission 


engineers, 


street, 
bevel and 


devices, 


ers, 
sole boxes, 


rope 


various 





Marine Pumps. 


Catalog BK-3000 of the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation, 115 Broadway, New 
York, illustrates and describes Worthington 
marine pumps and auxiliaries in its 125 hand- 
some pages, and its contents will doubtless be 
welcomed by marine circies for its compre- 
hensive and useful character. This cata- 
includes pumping machinery for steam- 
operated vessels: engines and equipment for 
oil and other motor-driven ships will be cov- 
separate publication. It is very 


log 


ered in a 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 





Marts to 








complete and presents full detailed data con- 
cerning the corporation's products. One of 
the features of its pictorial side is an illus- 
tration showing the old battleship Main when 
lifted from the bottom of [flavana harbor 


after 14 years. There was on this ship a 


Biake pump which was used to pump the water 


out, it being only two 


its fune- 


to provide 
pump to fulfil 


necessary 
enable the 


tions. 


Two New Trade Papers. 

An expansion in Atlanta’s publishing ranks 
is noted in the announcement by the W. R. 
C. Smith Publishing Co., publisher of trade 
papers and magazines, that two new trade 
journals will make their appearance January 
1, 1921. One.is “Electrical South,’ which 


will be devoted to electrical jobbers, dealers | 


and contractors, the commercial departments 
of central stations and all interested in the 
sale of electrical service or supplies. The 
other will be the “Southern Automotive 
Journal,” to serve the interests of Southern 
distributors and dealers in automobiles, 
trucks, tractors and equipment of all kinds. 


Gasoline Dispenser. 

A folder issued by the Visible Measure 
Gasoline Dispenser Co., Ine., 700 to 800 W. 
Breckinridge St., Louisville, Ky., illustrates 
and describes its device called “Our Beacon.” 


It is claimed for this dispenser that it is 
accurate, simple and serviceable, and, being 
once correct, remains always the same. It is 


made for either electric drive or hand drive, 
and it is patented, the company owning the 
patent rights. 


Renewal Parts and Supplies. 

Bulletin No. 44001-O, superseding Bulletin 
No, 44001-N, issued the General Electric 
Co. constitutes a dictionary of supplementary 
price lists for renewal parts and supplies for 
ear equipments, mine locomotives, and _ rail- 
way and mine-line material. This bulletin 
refers to catalog numbers in bulletins of re- 
and and is arranged 
particularly for the convenience of purchas- 
ing departments in ordering renewals for a 
variety of apparatus railways and in 


by 


newal parts supplies, 


on 
mines, 
from time to time by price changes. The 
price list should be useful not only for pur- 
chasing, but also for compiling preliminary 
estimates for prospective 
equipment and in auditing. 


on propositions 


Building System for Garages. 


The d’Humy motoramp system of building | 


design is described and considered in a fine 
bulletin issued by the Ramp Buildings Corp., 


50 Church St., New York. The economic 
merits of this system of construction are 
discussed and examples of its savings are 
presented. There is a full-page sectional | 
illustration of a building erected on this | 


plan, and this is followed by blueprints dis- 
playing several methods of floor arrange- 
ment. These buildings are designed for ga- 
rages having several floors, and the 
ways are so arranged that motor cars enter- 
ing will not oppose those that are departing. 
The system is patented. 


Standard Pipe Coil Heaters. 


A fine catalog of 68 pages has been issued | 


by the Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., de- 
scribing its standard pipe coil heaters. 


This book has been prepared, according to 


the foreword, with the view to make it most 
useful to architects and engineers for figur- 
ing the heater requirements in fan heating 
and ventilator work. The tables have been 





will 
; and will find such roads as 





Revisions are published as warranted | 


} and 


vehicle 





elaborated to include all of the conditions 
usually encountered in practice, and values 
ean be read direct. For unusual conditions 
curves have been added, giving values for 
various steam pressures and air velocities, 
which thus enable any condition to be sue- 
cessfully met. The tables for Vento cast- 
iron low-pressure heaters are given by the 
courtesy of the American Radiator Co. 


All About Highways. 


“The Highway Magazine” for October, 209 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, is another 
attractive number of this interesting and in- 
structive periodical. The first page carries 
pictures of Lover's Lane, near Ocala, Fla., a 


| highway lined with large trees draped with 


graceful Spanish moss. 
illustration is the remark 
turning 


Accompanying the 
that “the tourist 
flivver southward 
this in the States 
where highway improvement has gone ‘ahead.” 
“A Century of Highway Obstacles in Georgia” 


soon be his 





is another contribution of interest to the 
South, and contains several pictures. There 
| are other notes of what Southern States are 


doing for highway work. 


Insulating Brick. 

“Nonpareil Insulating Brick” is the name 
of a book of 72 pages issued by the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and de- 
scribing the installation of high-temperature 
industrial equipment, fur- 
naces, stills, hot-blast stoves, ovens, kilns, 
ete. Although considering particularly the 
brick and their uses, the book also presents 
the results of a thorough study of heat in- 
sulation from both theoretical and practical 
points of view, so that it constitutes a valu 
able and instructive work. Plant managers, 
superintendents and engineers will find it 
an important addition to their technical 
libraries. 


such as boilers, 


Hoists. 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 537 West Broadway, 
New York, have issued a small pamphlet 


relative to their telescopic hoists with auto- 
matie stop and gravity lowering device. 
These hoists are designed for the economical 
and efficient lifting and lowering of light 
louds (approximately 500 pounds) at indus- 
trial plants and for the removal of 
rubbish from all of buildings. 
Several illustrations show how they operate. 
They are also made non-telescopic to 
certain conditions. 


ashes 


types 


meet 


New York Merchants’ Association Book. 

The Year Book of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York for 1920 has been issued 
from the office in the Woolworth Bldg., 233 
Broadway. The membership of the Associa- 
tion, which works “to foster the trade and 
welfare of New York,” is very large and in- 
cludes a great variety of industrial and mer- 


| eantile lines, as is indicated by the index to 
classification which requires more than 1100 


numbers the textile 
the Association was 
created, is the banner division in member- 
ship, and the financial division, which in- 
cludes banks, trust companies, bankers and 
brokers, comes next, and exporting and im- 
porting a close third. The names of the offi- 
cers of the organization, alphabetical and 
classified lists of its members, together with 
the personnel of the standing committees and 
the staff, are included in the volume. A sum- 
mary of the work of the Association for the 
year ended May 1, 1920, is given, accompanied 
with the reports’ of the president, William 


different 
division, 


listings. In 
from which 


(Continued on Page 1%.) 
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Nashville Believes in Bonded Roofs— 








ASHVILLE, Tennessee, ‘“The Athens of the South’’—the home of 
Andrew Jackson,Sam Houston and James K. Polk—is imbued with the 
spirit of progress, and is a leader in building construction and civic advance. 


And most of the city’s prominent new buildings—a few of which are 
pictured—are covered with Barrett Specification Roofs. For the property- 
owners and architects of Nashville, like those in all other thriving American 
cities, are strong believers in these famous roofs backed with a Surety Bond. 


The Surety Bond Guarantee 


The Barrett Company is the only 
Company that has enough confidence 
in its roof to put back of it a Surety 
Bond. In fact, no other concern will 
guarantee a roof for so long a period, 
much less furnish a Surety Bond. 


The Surety Bond is offered on all 
Barrett ppecification Roofs of fifty 
squares or more inall cities of 25,000, 
or over, and in smaller places where 
our Inspection Service is available. It 
is issued by the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore, and 
exempts the owner from all mainten- 
ance expense for the life of the Bond. 


Our only stipulations are that The 
Barrett Specificatic n revised April 15, 
1920, shall be strictly followed and 





that the roofing contractor shall be 
approved by us and his work subject 
to our inspection. 


These roofs take the base rate of 
insurance and cost less per year of 
service than any other type of “‘per- 
manent’ roof. 


Important Notice 

The Barrett Specification Type ‘‘AA”’ 
20-Year Bonded Roof represents the most 
permanent roof-covering it is possible to 
construct, and while we bond it for twenty 
years only, we can name many roofs of 
this type that have been in service ove 
forty years and are still in good condition. 

Where the character of the building 
does not justify a roof of such extreme 
length of service, we recommend the 
Barrett Specification Type ‘‘A’’ Roof 
bonded for 10 years. Both roofs are built 
of the same high-grade materials, the only 
difference being in the quantity used. 


Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and copies of The Barrett Specification sent free on request. 


The Company 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas 
Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City 
Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 























c stner- Knot Dry Goods Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Arch: M. P. MeAvéle, St. Louis, Mo. Gen'l Cont: 
Selden-Break Co., St. Louis, Mo. Ro Roofer: Uncle 
Hiram Rocking C 4 
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and of the several service bureaus are also 
given. The book is a substantial volume of | 
334 pages, and there are several illustrations. 
Robert H. Fuller is manager of the publicity 
bureau. 





OBITUARY. 


George M. Ingram. 

The many friends of George M. Ingram, 
vice-president Warren Bros. Company of 
Boston, will regret to learn of his death from | 
typhoid fever October 28 at his home in 
Nashville, Tenn., following an illness of about 
three weeks. Prior to his association with 
Warren Bros. Company, which began in 1902, 
he had organized the Nashville Roofing & 
Paving Co., from which he withdrew to enter 
the larger field. Few men in paving and 
read fields were more generally or favorably 
especially in the South, than Mr, 


known, 
Ingram. 





Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 
Ark., Jonesboro.—G. G, Brooks; organize 
bank; capital $25,000. 

Fla., Clermont. — First National Bank of | 
Clermont chartered; capital $25,000. | 
Investment | 

| 


Fla., Fort Myers.—Fort Myers 
Co. chartered; capital $10,000; Brady Bell, 
J. H. Robinson, J, E. Minis. i 
Fla., Lakeland.—Polk County Trust Co. | 
ehartered; capital $300,000; A. H. De vans, | 
F. L. Watson, E. L. Mack. 
Ga., Macon.—Columbian Building Associa- ! 


tion ineptd.; capital $5000; A. A. Benedetto, 
W. H. Mitchell, A. J. Long. 
Ga., Macon.—Acorn Investment Co. ineptd. ; 


capital $29,000; Maitland Solomon, Macon ; 
Charles R. Weeks, Harold W. Dafis; both | 


Chicago, Il. 

Ky., Louisville—First Standard Bank or- 
ganized; capital $100,000. 

La., Alexandria.—First National Bank, W. D. 


McCluskey, 





| street, Prest.; T. J. Clark, V.-P. ; 
| Secy. ; 
| sedes recent item.) 





Hill, V.-P.; considering consolidation with 
City Savings Bank & Trust Co, 

La., White Castle—Merchants & Planters’ 
Bank organized; John Stone Ware, ‘Prest.; 
L. B. Babin, V.-P.; P. L. Viallon, Cashr. 

Md., Baltimore——Home Security Building 


& Loan Assn. ineptd., 5416 Park Heights 


Ave.; capital $300,000; Morris H. Wolf, Benj. | 


Beck, Chauncey B. Wolf. 
Md., Baltimore.—Brooklyn Building Assn. 
_ ineptd.; capital $100,000; Thos. Burling Hull, 
Munsey Bldg.; F. Conrad Stoll, E, Wilbur 
Stoll. 

Md., Baltimore.—Galileo 
Assn. ineptd., 2428 
$200,000; John E. Buccino, 
chia, Enrico Chiodi. 

Md., Dorsey. Dorsey Building & Loan 
Assn. ineptd.; capital $30,000; John M. Powell, 
Charles A, Bruer, Christopher R. Watten- 
scheit. 


Building & Loan 
Ashland Ave.; capital 
Jierino Talvac- 


N. C., Winston-Salem.—Henry-Douglas Real 
Estate & Investment Co. ineptd.; capital 
$100,000; Robert Greer, F. D. Starks, Lonnie 
Harriston. 

Miss., Batesburg.—Batesville Building & 
Loan Assn. ineptd.; capital $100,000; W. J. 
Cox, B. E. Boothe. 


Mo., Kansas City.—Midwest Reserve Trust 
Co. organized ; consolidation of Midwest Natl. 
Bank and National Reserve Bank; capital 








V.-P.; Merritt Jeffries, 
Marry H. Woodring, Cashr. 

N. C., Hendersonville—Henderson County 
Bank organized; capital $50,000; S. H. Hud- 


Treas. ; 


gins, Prest.; Thomas J. Hyder, Cashr. 


Okla., Cherokee.—Cherokee Building & Loan 
Assn, organized ; capital $100,000; F. M. Over- 
Cc. A. Hash, 
Carl S. Dunnington, Treas. 

Okla., Holdenville. — American State Bank 
organized; consolidation of Liberty State 
Bank and American National Bank of Holden- 


National Bank, T. J. Cottingham, Prest.; con- 
solidated with Bank of Lake City; resources 
$1,600,000, 

Tex., Mineral Wells.—Mineral Wells Build- 
ing & Loan Assn. chartered: capita] $1,009,- 
000; J. W. Moyers, C. E. Turner, Ira J, Kerr. 

Va., Pennington Gap.—First National Bank 
chartered; capital $25,000; R. E. L. Chum- 
bley, Prest.; J. V. Graham, Cashr. 

W. Va., Huntington.—Taylor-Wilson Invest- 
ment Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; Harvey C. 
Taylor, J. E. Withers, Blair P. Wilson. 





New Securities. 


Ark., Lake Village—Road.—Chicot County 
Commrs., Lake Village, Ark., and Drew Coun- 
ty Commrs., Monticello, Ark. ; 


Dermott-Collins Road Dist. bonds to M. W. 
Elkins, Little Rock. 
Fla., Appalachicola—Light.—City ; vote on 


$50,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Fla., Miami—Road.—Dade County Commrs. ; 
vote on $75,000 bonds of Road Dist. No. 2. 





(Super- | 


ville; capital $50,000. 
Okla., Holdenville. — Commercial National 
Bank of Holdenville chartered; capital $25,- 
| #0; John Cordell. | 
S. C., Lake City.—Farmers & Merchants’ 





N. C., Jefferson—Road.—Ashe County Com- 
missioners; bids until Nov. 16; changed date 
from Ort. 20; $300,000 of 6 per cent. semi- 
annual bonds; 21-30-year serial. 

N. C., Nashville— School.— Nash County 
Commrs., Nashville, N. C., and Edgecombe 
County Commrs., Tarboro, N. C.; D. G. Gas. 
kell, Chrmn., Whitakers, N. C.; bids unti] 
Nov. 22; $75,000 of 6 ‘per cent semi-annua] 
bonds; 1-25-year serial. 

N. C., Wilson—Street, Sewer and Water, 
Town, Theo. A. Hinnant, Clk.; bids until Noy, 
8; $466,000 street and $64,000 water and sewer 
bonds ; 6 per cent semi-annual; $100 denomi- 


| nation, dated Novy. 1. (Supersedes recent 
items.) 

Okla., Pryor—Bridge.—Mayes County Con. 
missioners ; vote Nov. 9 on bonds. 

Okla., Spirc—Sewer and Water.—City: vote 


| 
| 


Nov. 4 on $90,000 bonds. 
Okla., Tulsa—Water.—City ; vote in Novem. 
ber on $350,000 bonds. Address The Mayor, 


8S. C., Columbia—School.—City ; voted 


Address The Mayor, 


357,000 


| bonds. Address The Mayor. 

8S. C., Spartanburg—Street, Sewer and Park. 
City, T. J. Boyd, Clk.; bids until Nov. 2; 
$200,000 of 5 per cent bonds; 20-yr.; $1000 de- 
nomination. (Lately noted voting.) 

Tenn., Dresden — Road. — Weakley County 


Commrs., G. E. Bowden, Chrmn. Com., Mar- 


| tin, Tenn.; bids until Nov. 10 for $125,000 of 
| 6 per cent semi-annual bonds; $1000 denomi- 


| nations; dated Oct. 1. (Supersedes recent 
item.) 

Tenn., Dyersburg—Water, Light, etc.—City, 

| L. E. Crane, Mayor; bids until Nov. 10; 


Fla., Miami—Highway.—Dade County Com- 
missioners, Ben Shepard, Clk.; bids until | 


Nov. 15; $350,000 of 6% per cent semi-annual 

bonds; $1000 denominations, dated Oct. 1. 
Fla., New Smyrna—Electrie Light. — City, 

Geo, J. Ott, Mayor; sold $53,000 of 7 per 


cent $1000 denomination 10-year bonds to State | 


Bank of New Smyrna. 
bonds.) 

Fia., 
Commrs., 


(Lately noted voting 


Sumterville — Road. — Sumter County 
W. N. Potter, Clk.; bids until Dec. 


| 6; $750,000 of 5 per cent semi-annual bonds. 


Fla., Tarpon Springs—Street.—City ; vote on 
$61,000 bonds. Address The Mayor, 

Fla., Tavares—Road.—Lake County Commrs. ; 
vote on $625,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Ga., Statesboro—School.—City ; voted $75,000 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Ky., Harrodsburg—Water and Sewer.—City ; 
on $100,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

La., Opelousas—Road.—St. Landry Parish 
Police Jury; voted bonds. 

Md., Cumberland—Water.—City ; sold $250,- 
000 of 5 per cent bonds to: Baker, Watts & 
Co., U. 8. F. & G. Bldg.; Nelson, Cook & Co., 
Calvert and Redwood Sts.; Townsend Scott 
& Son, 209 E. Fayette St.; Fidelity Trust Co., 
Charles and Lexington Sts.; all Baltimore. 


vote 


Miss., Pascagoula—Light and Water.—City; 
voted $25,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Mo., Sikeston — Fire Department. — City; 
voted $25,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

N. C., Charlotte—School.—City Commrs. ; 
bids until Nov. 11; $100,000 bonds. 

N. C., Charlotte—Refunding.—Mecklenburg 
County Commrs., A. M. McDonald, Chrmn. ; 
sold $300,000 of 6 per cent $1000 denomination 
bonds, dated Oct. 1, to Eldredge & Co., 7 Wall 


$2,000,000; P. E. Laughlin, Prest.; C. B.|St., New York. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


| changed date Oct. + $25,000 water ; 
sold $250,000 of | changed date from Oct. 18; $25,000 water and 


light and $20,000 general bonds. 

Tenn., Kingsport—Improvement.—City, L. 
H. Kidd, Mgr.; bids until Nov. 9; $63,100 of 
6 per cent semi-annual bonds. 


Tenn, Martin— Water and Light. — City; 
voted $150,000 bonds Address The Mayor 


Tenn., Memphis — Auditorium. — City; sold 
$750,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex, Aransas Pass — Seawall. — City; vote 
Nov. 9 on $225,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Corsicana — Road. — Navarro County 
invite bids on bonds of Pirsley 


Tex., 
Commrs. ; 
Road Dist. 

Tex., Dalhart—School.—Town ; voted $125,000 
Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Paris— Water, Street and School.— 
City, W. G. George, Secy.; bids until Nov. 8; 
$1,000,000 of 5 per cent 10 to 50-yr., and $100,000 
of 5 per cent 9 to 39-yr. optional water bonds; 
$150,000 of 5 per cent 9 to 39-yr. optional street 
bonds ; $300,000 of 5 per cent. 9% to 39-yr. op- 
tional school bonds. (Previously noted voted.) 

Tex., Port Lavaca — Seawall. — City, D. E. 
Guidry, Mayor; vote Nov. 5 on $120,000 bonds. 
(Lately noted contemplating bonds.) 


bonds. 





Financial Notes. 


Ga., Meigs —Bank of Meigs; increased capi- 
tal from $75,000 to $100,000. 

W. Va.,.Charleston.—Glenwood Bank, 0. F. 
Payne, Prest., 214 Charleston St.; increased 
eapital from $75,000 to $100,000. 

Ga., Gibson—School.—Glascock County Trus 
tees Edgefield School Dist, H. T. Raley; bids 


until Nov, 2; $10,000 of 6 per cent bonds; $100 
denomination ; dated Oct. 1. 
The aggregate resources of State, private 


and savings banks and trust companies iD 
North Carolina on Sept, 8, 1920, according to 
a statement issued by the banking depart- 
ment of the State Corporation Comsn., were 
$296,708,348.80, a net increase of $69,820,109.92 
as compared with Sept. 12 of last year. There 
are 547 banks, including 46 branches. 
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Installation of Robert Gair Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 







'; vote snivig i & ees ; 
Mayor. = Look for the 
“ounty Ban } ‘ec : a s ss . . 
Pirsley Raised-Rim COLD lunch, carried in a dinner pail or lunch box, becomes 
uninviting by lunch time. A hot meal at noon produces 
$125,000 . healthier workers energy and promotes efficiency and industrial content- 


ment. You can serve a hot meal in your plant at a minimum 
hool. — 


200578 cost by installing a Sani lunch room. 
eee The U.S. Department of labor estimates that it costs $500.00 to 
oiaia train the average employee for permanency. Why not save this 
vo | less labor turnover , money? A Sani lunch room in your plant will reduce the 
voted.) labor turnover and your employees will not want to move 
D. E. . from one plant to another. 
bonds. 
Sani-Onyx table tops are radiantly-white, durable, easy to clean 
. and as hard and smooth as polished glass. The “Ratsed-Rim” (our 
—buy permanent equipment exclusive patent) prevents chipping and dripping. Sani-Metal 
table bases are made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coated with 
: o- porcelain enamel. No projections or crevices for dirt to collect. 
0. F. M4 
Pst Write In Today 
We will send you our latest catalogue showing all kinds of Sani food and drink 
y Trus- equipment. This beautiful book contains valuable information and many illustrations. 
y: bids Send us your floor plan and our engineering department will lay out your space free of charge. 
s; $100 These materials may be purchased from local distributors. Our 
export department completely equipped to handle foreign business. 
private a 
lies in a . 
me Sah Products ©. 
depart- 
., were ; a BR yes ° 
0,109.92 678 Sani Building Chicago, Ill. 
There 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


Eleven Out of Twelve Belts—And the G.T. M. 


Belting an entire plant called into play the all- 
mt expert knowledge of the G.T. M.— Good- 
year Technical Man—for the Morey Clay Products 
Company, of Ottumwa, Iowa, when it rebuilt after 
the fire that destroyed its original factory in 1918. 


The responsibility was as broad as the opportu- 
nity; for on the accuracy of the G.T. M.'s 
analysis depended the efficient relation of all the 
drive and conveyor processes, and thus, in. large 
measure, the economy and profit of the Company’s 
production. 


Many kinds of belting had been used by the 
Company in its first plant, so the officials were 
able to give the G. T. M. much co-operation, in 
the form of data on operating conditions, from 
their earlier experience. Just one belt of the 
original equipment—that on the pug mill drive 
—had survived the fire intact, and the G. T. M. 
agreed that it should be used to the limit of its 
usefulness. 


Eleven Goodyear Belts were installed on the 
recommendations made by the G. T. M. after his 
careful survey of the plant requirements. They 
are of different types,to perform different functions 
—a Goodyear Conveyor for carrying materials 


GOOD 


i 
p> 


~ 
— 


and products, Goodyear Klingtites on the smaller 
and slower drives, Goodyear Blue Streaks on the 
intermediates, and a big, strong 26-inch, 6-ply 
Goodyear Blue Streak running like a top on the 
main drive from the engine to the line shaft 
From least to greatest, they are Goodyear quality 
and Goodyear construction throughout—built to 
protect our good name. 


Their performance is characterized by the super- 


intendent as ‘“‘excellent service.” They are 
powerful. They require less attention. They give 
less trouble. And already they have to their 
credit records for longer life than the Company 
received from its begt previous belting. 


Your belting problem may involve a single drive 


or the complete equipping of a plant. In either 
case, the principle of the Goodyear Plant Analysis 
is the same. Its underlying object is the speci- 
fication of the right belt to the particular duty 
required, so that it will perform efficiently, last a 
long time, and prove its genuine economy in its 
work for increased production at lower cost. For 
further information about this Plant Analysis and 
services of the G. T. M., write to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Protecting the Figures 


When the plant of the U.S. Asphalt Refining Co., Baltimore, Md., 
caught on fire, one of the first things saved was their Monroe 


F a fire occurs and property destruction is No trained operators are necessary. Simply set 
| threatened, it is natural that men should seek the numbers on the Monroe keyboard and turn the 

to save the most treasured possession. An crank—forward for multiplication and addition, 
illustration of this is the following — backward for division and subtraction. 

“When the oil tanks of the U.S. Asphalt Refining Your answer appears in the dials instantly, abso- 
Company took fire, which finally resulted in the lutely correct--proven by the Monroe visible 
destruction of the entire plant, one of the first check. 


things taken eg the office was the Monroe Cal- 


; ei f tlerk 3 ‘Oo ice a > ; T. 7 3 ° 
culating Machine. Any clerk in your office with ten minutes’ in 


struction on the Monroe can turn out invoices, 


No doubt, the clerks visioned an enormous job estimates, payrolls, chain discounts, inventory, etc., 
arising from the ashes—rehabilitation of records. in less than the time required by a specially trained 
And without the Monroe the work would be operator on other machines. 
trebled. 


Let us show you how the Monroe can save you 


The Monroe has been found indispensable by time and money in your business. Mail the coupon 
thousands of enterprises because it has made for more complete information or a demonstration. 
figuring as easy as turning a crank. No obligation whatsoever. 


ONROE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Calculating 
Machine 
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TRENCH EXCAVATION AND BACK FILLING 


for Sewers, Water Lines, Gas Line, Pipe Lines. Our patrons are scattered over the entire United States 

Work done by lineal foot of trench or by day rental. within a radius of 1200 miles of Chicago. We have 

Experienced operators and first-class equipment on hand. equipment in nearly every State available on short notice 
Write for Circular and Information for your work. 














General Engineering & Construction Company, 1800 14th Ave., Rockford, III. 
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To The Readers of November 4th, 1920. 
The Manufacturers Record ADDITIONAL TAX BURDENS = ? 





Have you overpaid your tax? Have you paid a larger percentage than other core 
porations in similar business? Have you received an assessment for additional tax for 
the years 1917, 1918 and 1919? If so, you may be entitled to relief under the remedial 
provisions of the law and it is unquestionably to your advantage to make all adjustments 
before the Government. discovers errors. It makes your case one hundred (100%) percent 
| strongere 





Have you filed claims for Rebates-Refunds? Are you fully satisfied with the 
| status of said claims? Would not personal supervision and follow up before Department 
‘ insure prompter settlement? 


We maintain a Legal Department in Washington, D. C., and have associated with 
: us Mr. Ellis C. Johnson, twenty-five (25) years, General Counsel, Legal Advisor and Soli-+ 
E citor of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Mr. Johnson has successfully handled more claims 
q before the Department than any man in the countrye Mr. George B. Furman and Mr. Johnson 
give their attention to the preparing and follow up of all our claims. 








As Ex=Government Officials, with years of experience, with ability to see, and 
capacity to analyze the Tax Laws, Rules and Regulations from the Washington Viewpoint, we 
offer a most unique service, a service needed by the Taxpayers, to the end that they ob= 
7 tain every deduction permissible under the Law, Allow us to review your Federal Income 

and Excess Profits Tax Returnse 





ty 
Hoping that we shall be favored with your valued business, which if entrusted 
to us shall receive our prompt, careful and most thorough attention, we are, 


Yours very truly, 


a iy MD MUsPHY, /INC. T de 
Suite 204 
Singer Building, I brbx2 
New York, Ne Ye an % Sectaane 


YOUNG & SELDEN COMPANY Cotton Goods for Home and Export 


aaah earache natin, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
:" and Commercial Stationers 


BALTIMORE, MD. WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


aaa BRANCH OFFICES 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO SHANGHAI 






































SELLING AGENTS 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
Sheetings, Drills, Outing Flannels, Wide and Sail Duck, 
Paper Mill Felts, Oil Press Cloth 


























FIDELITY and BURGLARY Phone, Curtis Bay 220 
INSURANCE CURTIS BAY COPPER and IRON WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


SURETY BONDS | BALTIMORE, MD. 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY SUGAR MACHINERY 


—AND— 
{OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE CHEMICALPLANT EQUIPMENT 


Specialties— 

THOMAS A WHELAN, President Boiler, Machine and”Copper Work, Tank and 
Structural Work, Brass Castings and Patterns, 
Electric and Acetylene Welding. 
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We Finance 


Electric Power and Light Enterprises with Records 
of Established Earnings 


We Offer 


Bankers and Investment Dealers 
Proven Power and Light Securities 


Correspondence Solicited 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 


(Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $24,000,000) 


71 Broadway New York 








PATENT S orders 
COPYRIGHTS 

Before disclosing an invention the inventor should 
write for our blank form, ‘““EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 


TION.” This should be signed and witnessed, and if returned 
to us, together with model or sketch and description of the 
invention, we will give our opinion as to its patentable nature. 


Our Illustrated Guide Book, “HOW TO OBTAIN A PAT- 
ENT,” sent Free on request. Contains full instructions re- 
garding Patents and Trade-marks. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 


New York Offices Philadelphia Offices Pittsburgh Offices 
R 1003 Woolworth Bldg. 135 S. Broad Street 514 Empire Bidg. 
Chicago Offices, 1114 Tacoma Bldg. 


Main Offices: 749 9th Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


- Patent Attorneys 














BLACK & COMPANY 


(WILMER BLACK, C. P. A.) 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


OFFICES: 
Suite 1208 GARRETT BUILDING - 
6 HAMILTON ROW ~ - 


BALTIMORE, MD- 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 























ELSTON & COMPANY 
71 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 





COUNTY, CITY, SCHOOL, ROAD 
BONDS WANTED 














Hundreds of companies in the 
South have found it pays to use 
our Chesapeake Brand Carbon 
Papers and Ribbons. 


Let us solve your typewriter 
supply troubles. 


Write for Samples 
and Quotations 


GRAHAM, TINLEY & CO., Inc 


17 W. Lexington St. - - BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Diversified 
Resources 


Fort Worth’s trade territory, 
as indicated in our coat-of- 
arms above, derives its pros- 


perity from four great staples: 


Cotton, Cattle, 
Grain and Oil 


—a billion dollars’ worth per 
$20,000,000 worth of 
oil alone being produced 


year. 


every month. 


€ $10,000,000 worth of build- 
ing under construction today 
in Fort Worth. 


Cihe NATIONA 
BANK? COMMERCE 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,0002 


in Fort Worth 
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CEE. nen 
Capital and Surplus Total Resources 
$4,000,000 $38,000,000 


Large enough to handle your biggest 
problems, but not too large to be 
interested in your smaller ones. 


MERCHANTS-MECHANICS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BALTIMORE 










LOANS MADE TO 
STATES, CITIES, COUNTIES, ETC. 


Also Entire issues of Bonds of 
Successful Industrials Purchased 


Largest Capital and Surplus of Any Financial 
Institution in Maryland or any Southern State 


Established 1884 Resources $21,000,000 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co. 


OF BALTIMORE 
A. H. S. POST, President. F. G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President. 














MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Correspondence and interviews invited 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE BANK OF ALABAMA 


ENSLEY, ALABAMA 


R. A. TERRELL  - - - - - - - - President 
J. W. MINOR . - - - - Vice-President 
FOSTER HAMILTON - - - - - - - Cashier 


We Solicit Your Business 

















W. L. SLAYTON & CO. 


—Dealers in-—— 


[City Road 
County School 
Township Drainage 
TOLEDO, O. 
We buy Municipal Securities from Contractors subject to 


their being awarded contract involving the issue. Write our 
nearest office before bidding for Municipal work. 


Buying Offices at Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Dallas, Tex.; Tampa, Fla, 


The National Exchange Bank 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 





Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 














FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


BIRMINGHAM REAL ESTATE 


and INVESTMENT OPENINGS, write 
JEMISON 
REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Delaware Corporations 
Forms, Law and Pointers 
Estimates of Cost Furnished Without Cost 
Delaware Registration Trust Co. 
900 MARKET STREET 
Wilmington, Del. 


J. Ernest Smith, President and General Counsel. 
Chas. Warner Smith, Vice-President. 
Harry W. Davis, Secretary and Treasurer. 




















We Finance 
MUNICIPALITIES ano HIGH GRADE 
INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


Correspondence Invited 


Lawrence Chamberlain & Company 


115 Broadway (Incorporated) New York 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS 
DIGEST OF LAW 


(ith ED.) FREE ON REQUEST 


STOCK WITHOUT PAR VALUE, if desired. 


The most modern and scientific method of corporate organization 
CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED AND REPRESENTED. 
. 22 Years’ Experience 
Corporation Company of Delaware 
Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 




















BONDS PURCHASED 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 


Correspondence invited from officers of 
Municipalities and from well-established 
industrial corporations contemplating 
new financing. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Established 1888 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 




















Municipal Bonds Wanted 


We will buy entire issues of municipal bonds or loan 
money on short-term issues and certificates of in- 
debtedness. 

We will also buy municipal issues from contractors 
prior to their making bids for work, subject to their 
being awarded said contracts and taking bonds in 
payment. 

We will be glad to furnish any financial or legal advice 


regarding proposed issues, 


A. B. LEACH & CO., Inc. 


Investment Londs 
Municipal Department 


62 Cedar Street New York 





























MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 


November 4, 1920. 





Bids close November 24, 1920. 

REASURY DEPARTMENT, Supervising 
Architect’s Office, Washington, D. C 
October 28, 1920. Sealed proposals will be 
opened in this office at 3 P. M. November 
24, 1920, for a Toilet-room for women in the 
United States Postoffice and Courthouse, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., in accordance with 
specification and drawings, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of 
the Custodian, Parkersburg, W. Va., in the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAS. A. WETMORE, Acting Supervising 

Architect. 





Bids close November 16, 1920. 

REASURY DEPARTMENT, Supervising 

Architect's Office, Washington, D. C., Oc 
tober 25, 1920. Sealed proposals will be 
opened in this office at 3 P. M. November 16. 
1920, for new mezzanine floors, ete., in the 
United States Postoffice building at Allen 
town, Pa. Drawings and specifications may 
be obtained from the Custodian of the build 
ing or at this office in the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect. JAS. A. WETMORE, 
Acting Supervising Architect. 





Bids close November 18, 1920. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the 

Supervising Architect, Washington, D. C., 
October 20, 1920. Sealed proposals will be 
received separately for the different mate- 
rials “and for labor by the different trades, 
and opened in this office at 3 P. M. Novem- 
bee 18, 1920, for the construction of the 
United States Postoffice at Athens, Tenn. 
Materials required will include Concrete, 
..einforcing Metal, Stone, Brick, Miscellane- 
ous Iron and Steel, Composition Roofing, 
Damp-proofing, Sheet Metal, Plastering, 
Interior Marble, Sanitary Slate, Lumber, 
Millwork, Painting, Hardware, Plumbing, 
Heating, Electric Work, ete., in accordance 
with drawings, specifications and bills of 
quantities attached thereto, copies of which 
may be obtained from the custodian of the 
site at Athens, Tenn., or at this office, in 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAS. A. WETMORE, Acting Supervising 
Architect. 





Bids close December 4, 1920. 


$80,000 6% Bonds 


Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Bay St. 
Louis, Hancock County, Mississippi, will re- 
ceive bids on eighty thousand ($80,000) dol- 
lars of its municipal six per cent. (6%) 
bonds of the City of Bay St. Louis, Missis- 
sippi. The last of the series of said bonds 
are for a period of fourteen years. Said 
bonds have been duly authorized and issued. 
Bids will be received up to and until 5 
o'clock P. M. December 4, 1920. Bids to be 
made under seal, addressed to the Board of 
Mayor and Aldermen. No conditional bids 
will be received. The Board reserves the 
right to reject any and all bids. 

R. W. WEBB, Mayor. 
Attest: 
SYLVAN J. LADNER, Secy. 





Bids close November 22, 1920. 


$200,000 5% Bonds 


Sealed bids will be received up until 12 
o'clock noon on the 22d day of ‘November, 
1920, by the Clerk of the City Council of 
Spartanburg, S. C., for the purchase of 
Two Hundred Thousand ($200,000) Dollars 
coupon bonds, to be issued by the said city 
for the following amounts and purposes: 
For improvements of streets and side- 

walks 
For extending and constructing sewer- 








MD Guntuasviend sari senuiasereenaensescans 50,000 
For the initial development of park 

| ee a ee eae ee eee 50,000 

Qo BO Se er $200,000 


Said bonds payable in-Twenty (20) Years 
after their date, and to bear date as of 
December 1, 1920; to bear interest coupons 
at the rate of Five (5) Per Cent. per annum 
from their date: interest payable semi- 
annually on the first day of June and De- 
cember of each year thereafter; principal 





and interest payable at the National Park 
Bank, New York City. 

A certified check of Five (5) Per Cent. of 
the amount of bonds purchased, or any part 
thereof, payable to the order of the City 
Treasurer, is required to accompany each 
bid. Will receive bids for the whole issue 


or separate bids for each issue. Said bonds 
to be of denominations of One Thousand 
($1000) Dollars. 

The City Council reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids. 

The approved opinion of Messrs. Storey, 
Thorndyke, Palmer & Dodge, Bond Attor- 
neys of Boston, Mass., will be furnished. 

J. F. FLOYD, 
Mayor. 
M. 0. KENTR a 
E. Z WHITE, 
Councilmen. 
Attest: 
T. J. BOFD, 
City Clerk. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., October 





Bids close November 30, 1920. 


$50,000 6% School Bonds 


SNOW HILL SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
GREENE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Snow Hill, N. C. 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board 
of Education of Greene County, at the office 
of the Board, Snow Hill, North Carolina, 
until Tuesday, November 30, 1920, at 11 
o'clock A. M., when they will be publicly 
opened, for the purchase of $50,000 face 
amount of Snow Hill School District Bonds 
of the denomination of $1000 each or de- 
nomination to suit the purchaser, to be 
dated January 1, 1921, to mature January 1, 
1951, and to bear interest at the rate of six 
per centum (6 per cent.) per annum, pay- 
able annually at the Chase National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

Bids may be addressed to the undersigned 
Clerk of the Board of Education, and must 
be accompanied by a certified check drawn 
to the order of the County Board of Edu- 
eation of Greene County, or cash, for or in 
an amount equal to three per cent. (3 per 
cent.) of the face amount of the bonds bid 
for. Purchasers must pay accrued interest 
from the date of the bonds to the date of 
deliver) The bonds are to be issued under 
a special act which authorizes a tax suffi- 
cient to pay the interest and create a sink- 
ing fund to take care of same at maturity. 
Put “Bid for Bonds” on envelopes contain- 
ing bids. 

; The right is reserved to reject any or all 
vids. 

By order of the Board of Education of 
Greene County. 

Dated October 18, 1920. 

B 





. C. WILLIAMS, 
Clerk of the Board of Education of 
Greene County, N. C. 


$25,000 6% School and Water Bonds 


Piedmont, Ala. 
The City of Piedmont, Ala., is open to re- 
ceive bids for $25,000 twenty-year bonds, 
bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. 
For information write C. A. Jones, City 
Clerk 








Bids close December 6, 1920. 
$750,000 5% Read Bonds 


Bushnell, Fla. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed Board of the County Commissioners 
in and for Sumter County, Florida, will, up 
to 12 o’clock noon December the 6th, 1920, 
receive bids for the seven hundred and fifty 
road bonds issued by said Sumter County, 
dated January the 1st, 1920, said bonds being 
of the denomination of one thousand dollars 
each, bearing interest of 5 per cent. Inter- 
est payable semi-annually; interest and 
principal both payable at the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank in the City of New York; one 
hundred of said bonds maturing five years 
from date of issuance and one hundred every 
five years thereafter until 1955, when one 
hundred and fifty of said bonds shall come 
due and payable. Bidder may bid on said 





bonds in blocks of one hundred or more, 
or the whole collectively 
The bidder required to ‘accompany his bid 
with a deposit of seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ($7500) as evidence of good 
faith. 
The Board of County Commissioners re- 
serve the right to reject any and all bids, 
W. N. POTTER, 

Clerk of the Board of County Commissioners, 





Bids close November 16, 1920. 


Grading and Drainage 


GRADING AND DRAINAGE. 
STATE OF MARYLAND. 
STATE ROADS COMMISSION, 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS, 

Sealed Proposals for building one section 
of State Highway, as follows: 
HARTFORD COUNTY. CONTRACT No 

H-26: One section of State Highway from 
the Little Gunpowder Falls toward Aber- 
deen for a distance of miles (grad 
ing and drainage only. 
Will be received by the State Roads Com- 
mission at its offices, 601 Garrett Building, 
Baltimore, Md., until 12 M. on the 16th day 
of November, 1920, at which time and place 
they will be publicly opened and read, 

Bids must be made upon the blank pro- 
posal form which, with specifications and 
pans, will be turnished bv the Commission 
upon application and cash payment of $1, 
as hereafter no charges will be permitted. 

No bids will be received unless accom 
panied by a certified check for the sum of 
Five Hundred ($500) Dollars, payable to the 
State Roads Commission, 

The successful bidder will be required to 
give bond and comply with the Acts of the 
General Assembly of Maryland respecting 
contracts, 

The Commission reserves the right to re 
ject any and all bids, 

By order of the State Roads Commission 
this lst day of November, 1920. 

J. N. MACKALL 

Chairman 
L. H. STEUART, 
Secretary. 





Bids close November 9, 1920, 


Highway Grading and Drainage 


STATE OF MARYLAND. 
STATE ROADS COMMISSION. 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
Baltimore, Mid. 

Sealed proposals for building one section 
of State Highway as follows: 

CARROLL COUNTY, CONTRACT No. €1-27: 
One section of State Highway from end 
of Contract No, 520 toward New Windsor 
for a distance of 2.25 miles (Grading and 
Drainage only) ; 

Will be received by the State Roads Com- 

mission at its offices, 691 Garrett Building, 

Baltimore, Md., until 12 M on the 9th day 

of November, 1920, at which time and place 

they will be publicly opened and read, 

Bids must be made upon the blank pro- 
posal form which, with specifications and 
plans will be furnished by the Commission 
upon application and cash payment of $1. 
as hereafter no charges will be permitted 

No bids will be received unless accom 
panied by a certified check for the sum of 
Five Hundred ($500) Dollars, payable to the 
State Roads Commission. 

The successful bidder will be required to 
give bond and comply with the Acts of the 
Genera] Assembly of Maryland respecting 
contracts. 

The Commission reserves the right to re- 
ject any and all bids. 

By order of the State Roads Commission 
this 22d day of October. 1920. 

J. N. MACKALL, 
Chairman. 








L. H. STEUART, 
Secretary. 





Stone Quarrying and Crushing 


Proposals are invited for quarrying and 
crushing stone. For particulars write 
: J. B. H. JEFFERSON, 
State Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
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Bids close November 10, 1920. 


Electric Wiring and Conduit System 


Baltimore, October 22, 1920. 

Proposals will be received by the Board of 
Awards of Baltimore City for Electric Wir- 
ing and Conduit System, New Basement, 
Polytechnic Institute, for the Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore. ; 

Bids must be executed in duplicate and 
enclosed in sealed envelopes, addressed to 
the Board of Awards of Baltimore City and 
marked on outside: “Proposal for Electric 
Wiring and Conduit System, New Basement, 
Polytechnic Institute,’ and left with Mr. 
Richard Gwinn, City Register, at his ottice 
in the City Hall, on or before ll A. M 
Wednesday, November 10, 1920. a 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified 
check of the bidder on some clearing-house 
bank to the amount of five hundred dollars 
($5.40), made payable to the Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore. 

The successful bidder will be required to 
give bond and comply with the City Charter 
respecting contracts, 

Drawings and specifications may be seen 
at the oflice of the Inspector of Buildings 
on and after October 28, 1920. ; 

The Board reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids. 

(Signed) J. F. CROWTHER, 
Inspector of Buildings. 
Approved : 
(Signed) WM. F. BROENING, 
President Board of Awards. 
Approved: 
(Signed) FRANK DRISCOLL, 
Asst. City Solic itor. 





Bids close November 10, 1920. 
Heating and Ventilation System 


Baltimore, October 22, 1920. 

Proposals will be received by the Board of 
Awards of Baltimore City for Complete 
Heating and Unit Ventilation System in the 
New Basement Story, Polytechnic Institute, 
tor the Mayor and City Council of Balti- 
more. 

Bids must be executed in duplicate and 
enclosed in sealed envelopes, addressed to 
the Board of Awards of Baltimore City and 
marked on outside: “Proposal for Complete 
Heating and Unit Ventilation System in 
New Basement Story, Polytechnic Institute,” 
and left with Mr. Richard Gwinn, City 
Register, at his office in the City Hall, on 
or before 11 A. M. November 10, 1920. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified 
check of the bidder on some clearing-house 
bank to the amount of five hundred dollars 
($54). made payable to the ,Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore. 

The successful bidder will be required to 
give bond and comply with the City Charter 
respecting contracts. 

Drawings and specifications may be seen 
at the oflice of the Inspector of Buildings 
on and after October 28, 1920. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any 
er all bids, 

(Signed) J. F. CROWTHER, 
Inspector of Buildings. 
Approved: 
(Signed) WM. F. BROENING, 
President Board of Awards. 
Approved: 
(Signed) FRANK DRISCOLL, | 
Asst. City Solicitor. 





Bids close November 19, 1920. 


Bridge and Approaches 
OFFICE OF THE VIRGINIA STATE 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION. 

116 S. Third St., Richmond, Va., 

October 22, 1920. 

Bids will be received at the Office of the 
Virginia State Highway Commission, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond, Virginia, 
until 12 o’clock noon Friday, November 19, 
for construction of five hundred and forty- 
foot (540) bridge, and fill approaches over 
the Bannister River, one mile from Houston, 
Halifax County, Virginia. 

The construction of the bridge will con- 
sist of raising the old truss and reconstruc- 
tion of the approach spans. 

Separate bids will be received for struc- 
tural work and for fill approaches. 

Plans and specifications are on file at the 
office of the Virginia State Highway Com- 
mission, 116 South Third Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. Blueprints of plans can be se- 
cured from W. F. Hobart, 104 North 8th 
Street, Richmond, at cost of forty-eight 
(48) cents and postage per set. 

A certified check for $1000 must accompany 
all proposals for the structural work and 
check for $200 for the fill approaches. 

The State Highway Commissioners _re- 
serves the right to - % any or all bids. 

. COLEMAN, 
State wioer “Commissioner. 





Bids close November 15, 1920, 
Reinforced Concrete Bridges 


LENOIR COUNTY, N. Cc. 
‘Kinston, x. ¢. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Highway Commission of Lenoir County, 
C., at the office in Kinston, N. C., until 6 
-% November 15, 1920, for reinforced con 
crete highway bridges. 

The work will consist of: 

5 bridges, 30’ span. 

1 bridge, 3—30’ spans. 

(There will likely be additional bridges to 
double these quantities.) 

The reinforcing steel is on the ground, and 
will be furnished by the Commission. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certi 
fied check or bidder’s bond for $2000 as evi 
dence of good faith. 

Plans and specifications will be on file at 
the Engineer's office in Kinston, and at the 
E gerd s office in Durham, 


ae 


The ght is reserved to reject any or all 
bids, 
Kk. V. WEBB, Chairman. 
HARVEY C. HINES, Secretary. 


Engineer : 
GILBERT C. WHITE, 
Durham, N. C, 





sids close November 16, 1920. 
Coal Conveying Machinery 


New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
soard of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200, New Or 
leans Court Building, until November 6, 
1920, at 8 P. M., and then publicly opened, 
for furnishing a “lot of conveying machinery 
for handling coal, including chatting, gear 
ing, pulleys, takeups, bearings, ete., all as 
described in specifications. 

A deposit of $200 in cash or certified check 
is required with proposal. 

Bond to amount of 50 per cent. of the 
price bid is required with contract. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of H. M. Gallagher, Acting Chief En- 
gineer, No. 1 Canal Street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of Five ($5) Dollars, which 
will be refunded to depositors who submit 
proposals or return set in good condition. 

Proposals shall be submitted on a special 
form provided by the office of the Acting 
Chief Engineer. 

The right is reserved to reject any and 
all bids and to waive informalities. 

W. 0. HUDSON, 
President. 





sids close November 16, 1920. 


Coal Conveyor Belt 
New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200, New Or- 
leans Court Building, until November 16, 
1920, at 8 P. M., and then publicly opened 
for 389 feet of 36-inch coal-conveyor belt 
as deseribed in snecifieations 

A deposit of $100 in cash or certified 
check is required with proposal, 

jond to the amount of 50 per cent. of the 
amount bid is required with contract. 

Specifications are on file in the office of 
Mr. H. M. Gallagher, Acting Chief Engineer, 
by whom full sets will be furnished to pro 
spective bidders on deposit of Five ($5 
Dollars, which will be refunded to de- 
positors who submit proposals and return 
set in good condition. 

Proposals shall be made on a form pre- 
pared in the office of the Acting Chief Engi 
neer and incorporated in the specifications. 

The right is reserved to reject any and 
all bids and to waive informalities. 

W. 0. HUDSON, 
President. 





Bids close November 16, 1920. 


Belt Conveyor Machinery 
New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Court 
Building, until 8 P. M. Tuesday, November 
16, 1920, and then publicly opened, for the 
furnishing of Belt Conveyor Machinery for 
Dock Shipping Conveyor No. 21 of addi- 
tional equipment East Dock Gallery at Pub- 
lic Grain Elevator. 

A deposit of $300 (three hundred dollars) 
in cash or certified check is required with 
propesal. 

Bond of 50 per cent. of bid is required 
with notarial contract. 

Payment—85 per cent. of the bid for ma- 
terial will be paid upon delivery and ac- 
ceptance of same on the site. The balance 
will be paid 20 days after the machinery 
and other material has been placed in 





operation and has been satisfactory to the 
Chief Engineer of the Board. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Acting Chief Engineer, H. M. 
Gallagher, No. 1 Canal street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of $10, which will be re- 
funded to depositors who submit proposals 
or return sets in good condition, 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive informalities. 

V. O. HUDSON, President. 





Bids close November 16, 1920. 


Conveyor Belt 


New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Court 
Building, until 8 P. M. Tuesday, November 
16, 1920, and then publicly opened, for the 
furnishing of one Conveyor Belt for Dock 
Shipping Conveyor No. 21 of additional 
equipment East Dock Gallery at Public 
Grain Elevator. 

(A deposit of $300 (three hundred dollars) 
in cash or certified check is required with 
proposal. 

Bond of 50 per cent. of bid is required 
with notarial contract. 

Payment—S85 per cent. of the bid for ma- 
terial will be paid upon delivery and ac 
ceptance of sume on the site. The balance 
will be paid 20 days after the belting and 
other material has been placed in operation 
and has been satisfactory to the Chief En- 
gineer of the Board, 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Acting Chief Engineer, H. M. 
Gallagher, No. 1 Canal street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of $10, which will be re- 
funded to depositors who submit proposals 
or return sets in good condition, 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive informalities. 

y. &, HUDSON, President. 





Bids close November 16, "1920. 


Motor 


New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Court 
Building, until 8 P. M. Tuesday, November 
16, 1920, and then publicly opened, for the 
furnishing of one motor for Dock Shipping 
Conveyor No. 21 of additional equipment 
East Dock Gallery at Public Grain Elevator. 
A deposit of $300 in cash or certified check 
is required with proposal. 

Bond of 50 per cent. of bid is required 
with notarial contract. 

Payment—S5 per cent. of the bid for ma- 
terial will be paid upon delivery and ac- 
ceptance of same on the site. The balance 
will be paid 20 days after the motor and 
other material has been placed in operation 
and has been satisfactory to the Chief En- 
gineer of the Board. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Acting Chief Engineer, H. } 
Gallagher, No. 1 Canal street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of $10, which will be re- 
funded to depositors who submit proposals 
or return sets in good condition. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive informalities. 

W. O. HUDSON, President. 





Bids close November 16, 1920. 
Dock Shipping Spouts 


New Orleans, La. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
3oard of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Court 
Building, until 8 P. M. Tuesday, November 
16, 1920, and then publicly opened, for the 
furnishing of Dock Shipping Spouts of ad- 
ditional equipment East Dock Gallery at 
Public Grain Elevator. 

A deposit of $300 in cash or certified check 
is required with proposal. 

Bond of 50 per cent. of bid is required 
with notarial contract. 

Payment—S85 per cent. of the bid for ma- 
terial will be paid upon delivery and ac- 
ceptance of same on the site. The balance 
will be paid 20 days after the dock spouts 
and other material has been placed in 
operation and has been satisfactory to the 
Chief Engineer of the Board. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Acting Chief Engineer, H. M. 
Gallagher, No. 1 Canal street, by whom full 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders on deposit of $10, which will be re- 
funded to depositors who submit proposals 
or return sets in good condition. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to “—", intoemese. 

. HUDSON, President. 
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Bids close November 16, 1920. 
Silent Chain Drive and Sprockets for 
Shipping Conveyor 


New Orleans, La. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200 New Court 
Building, until 8S P. M. Tuesday, November 
16, 1920, and then publicly opened, for the 


furnishing of one Silent Chain Drive and 
Sprockets for Dock Shipping Conveyor No. 
21 of additional equipment East Dock Gal- 
lery at Public Grain Elevator. 

A deposit of $50 in eash or certified check 
is required with proposal. 

Bond of 50 per cent. of bid is required 
with notarial contract. 

Payment—S85 per cent. of the bid for ma- 
terial will be paid upon delivery and ac- 
ceptance of same on the site. The balance 
will be paid 20 days after the chain and 


other material has been placed in operation 
and bas been satisfactory to the Chief En- 
gineer of the Board. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Acting Chief Engineer, H. y. 
Gallagher, No. 1 Canal street, by whom ful] 
sets will be furnished to prospective bid. 
ders on deposit of $10, which will be re. 
funded to depositors who submit proposals 
or return sets in good condition, 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive informalities. 

W. 0. HUDSON, President, 





MINERAL AND TIMBER LANDS, WATER 
POWERS, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES 


FOR SALE—In Natchitoches Parish, 1588 
acres of choice Red River lands, southeast 
of the famous Bull Bayou oil field; no im- 
provements; at $15 per acre, with terms. 
Will reserve half the mineral rights. Will 
sell in small tracts to suit purchaser. Yel 
dell and Deupree, owners, Box 275, Mer 
Rouge, La. 








FOR SALE—80 acres developed zine mine, 
equipped with mill; also timber lands; im- 
proved commercial orchards in Northwest 
Arkansas fruit belt; stock and grain farms, 
Fredericks Realty Co., Springdale, Ark. 





FOR SALE — Farms, timber lands and 
hunting preserves. Light-leaf cigarette to- 
baceo, cotton and corn main field crops. 
Karly garden truck also raised. Timber con 
sists of Ga. and N, C. pine and hardwoods. 
Game consists of deer, turkey and quail. 
Walker & Jenkins, Summerville, S. C. 





I MAKE A SPECIALTY of leases, royal- 
ties, production, coal and timber lands and 
fluorspar properties in Kentneky. Have a fine 
tract of timber, with mills, ete. -Also handle 
leases in Texas and Louisiana. EK. D. Wat- 
kins, Oil Producer, Irvine, Ky. 





MANGANESE ORE LANDS. 

2300 acres high-grade manganese _ ore. 
Analysis shows 56 per cent. to 59 per cent. 
Strata run two to twenty-two feet in thick- 
ness. Tons of ore to be seen on the surface, 
Unlimited tonnage. Also much red and 
brown ore; limestone of highest quality: 
quantity unlimited. Shales, coal, sand and 
bold streams of water. This combination 
should appeal to you. If interested, write 
W. Carnot Holt, Montgomery, Alabama. 





ZINC PROPERTY 
FLUORSPAR AND ZINC properties for 
sale or lease, including some developed, 
equipped and producing mines. Also have 
a few Kentucky oil leases. C. W. Haynes, 
Marion, Ky. 





MANGANESE MINE 

MANGANESE MINES—No. 1 contains 
3,000,000 tons of manganese chemical ore 
(from 75 to 90 per cent. manganese dioxide) ; 
5,000,000 tons of manganiferous iron and 
500,000 tons of first quality kaolin; 960 
acres of land in fee simple; half mile from 
electric power, 8 miles from Cleveland on 
macadam pike. Cash; $200,000 or terms. 

No. 2 contains 10,000,000 tons of manga- 
nese ore (49 per cent. metallic), 2,000,000 
tons of manganiferous iron, 10,000,000 tons 
of iron ore (average 55 per cent. iron); half 
mile from railroad. Plant ready for opera- 
tion. Contracts for all output. Cash; 
$200,000 or terms. 

No. 3 contains 5,000,000 tons of manganese 
ore (53 per cent. metallic). Nine cars of 
ore already shipped. 200 acres of land. 
Cash ; $50,000, Write Box 463, Cleveland, Tenn, 





SILICA SAND 

MILLIONS TONS GOOD GLASS SAND, 
Northeast Florida, on line railroad; five 
hundred acres good timber for crate mate- 
rial; good analysis and samples of rough 
plate glass from largest plate-glass company 
in America. Tremendous saving in freight 
on containers and soda-water bottles for 
lower Southern States. Will sell outright 
or on royalty, or take interest and manage- 
ment. Manager, P. O. Box 889, Miami, Fla. 


RATES AND CONDITIONS 


Rate 30 cents per line per insertion. Mini- 
mum space accepted, four lines. In esti- 
mating the cost, allow seven words of or- 
dinary length to a line. When the adver- 
tisement contains a number of long 
words, proper allowance should be made. 
Terms: Invariably cash with order; check, 
postoffice or express order or stamps ac- 
cepted. No display type used. Question- 
able or undesirable advertisements will not 
be accepted. The assistance of our readers 
in excluding undesirable advertisements is 
requested. We reserve the right to refuse 
any advertisement. No patent medicine, oil 
or mining stock advertisements accepted. 
Rate for special contracts covering space 
used as desired within one year as follows: 
100 lines, 28c. per line; 300 lines, 26c. per 
line; 500 lines or more, 25c. per line. 








SILICA SAND 

GLASS SAND FOR SALE.—Unlimited de- 
posit of silica sand suitable for manufacture 
of glass, ete. Analysis 99% silica. Located 
20 miles from Baltimore City on deep water. 
Mining and shipping facilities most favor- 
able. Will sell or lease on royalty. Apply 
W. E. Ferguson, 220 St. Paul St., Balto., Md. 





SILICA MINE 
SILICA MINE—140 acres underlaid with 
millions tons of silica. One, two and three 
hundred mesh. Complete equipment and 
mill ready for operation. Few feet from 
railroad. $60,000 cash. A snap. Apply Box 
163, Cleveland, Tenn. 





CLAY PROPERTIES 
LARGE BRICK CLAY PROPERTY. 

Favorably located directly on railroad and 
on bricked highway, eight miles west of 
Newbern, N. C.; adapted for high-grade 
brick, tile and other clay products. Has 
been examined and recommended by an emi- 
nent engineer as being unusually meritori- 
ous. Report will be furnished to interested 
parties. Owner will accept part payment in 
securities of properly financed and managed 
company. Thomas Bb. Hammer, Owner, Phil- 
adeliphia, Pa. 





TALC DEPOSIT 
A LARGE DEPOSIT of fine commercial 
tale on railroad can be obtained on most 
reasonable terms. S. I McConnell, Car- 
thage, North Carolina. 





FELDSPAR MINE 

FOR SALE—A high-grade feldspar mine, 
good shipping facilities; enough mica ‘and 
quartz to pay mining expense; also a band 
of good kaolin in same dike. Entire out- 
put contracted for at 100 per cent. net 
profit aboard cars. Exceptional opportu- 
nity. Ill-health, want to go to California, 
reason for selling. Will sacrifice to quick 
purchaser. VP. O, Box 54, Asheville, N. C. 





OIL LANOS AND LEASES 
GET AN OIL LEASE in Terrell County, 
Texas, in the path of production, Sinclair 
and Prairie Oil Co.’s tracts join. Five-acre 
leases only $15 per acre. May be worth 
$10,000 within a year. Write Jno. A. Martin, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, 





COAL LANDS AND MINES 
FOR SALE—Active coal operation, with 
complete equipment. Lease 500 acres No. 1 
Elkhorn seam, finest quality coal. Analysis, 
price and terms on request. Frederick 
Howes, Paintsville, Ky. 





COAL AND TIMBER LAND 
CUT-OVER TIMBER LAND.—Would you 
pay $2.50 per acre for rough cut-over land 
in blocks of 640 acres, chietly valuable as a 
trading proposition? If so, write A. M. 
Ellsworth, 270 Ponce De Leon Avenue, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





CUAL AND TIMBER LANDs, 
Cumberiand County, Tennessee; to close 
estate; titles good; 70, acres in tracts of 
2000 to 20,000 acres. Kk. H. Benvist, l0v2 Title 
Guaranty Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 





TIMBER OPERATION 
FOR SALE—Lumber milling proposition, 
complete equpiment, now in operation, 
Kastern Carolina; 25,000,000 feet timber: 
plenty more available; big bargain; $175,- 
000, half cash, balance terms. Address No. 
5700, care Manufacturers Record, Balto., Md. 





TIMBER 

TIMBER FOR SALE—19,000 acres, Barn- 
well County, South Carolina; estimated 55,- 
000,000 feet pine, 20,000,000 feet cypress and 
ash, 60,000,000 feet hardwoods; on railroad 
and river. Believed to be finest body of 
timber this section. J. W. Barnes, Savan- 
nah, Ga, 





LATH AND TUBACCU STAVE TIMBiik. 
FOR SALE—10,000 to 15,000 cords standing 
timber on N. S. R. R., near Newbern, N. Cc. 
Will sell by the cord with cash advance, 
dine oppertunity for laths or tobacco stave 
factories, Thos. B. Hammer, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FARM AND TIMBER LAND 

FOR SALE—Florida lands and timber ; 30,- 
00 and odd acres good virgin pine timber ; lo 
cation, So. Florida, on and near R. R. Rare 
bargain; only $9 per acre; fee-simple; also 
40,000 and odd acres choice virgin pine timber 
only $12.50 per acre fee simple; 2120 acres 
2120 acres mostly under good pasture ; rence: 
extra choice for stock purposes; large per 
centage good quality truck and farm land: 
some fine citrus fruit and settlement land. 
Price $15,500. 

1920 acres nearby the above; general pur 
pose land; large barn and wagon shed: 
several small houses. Price $12,500. 

2120 acres, 3 to 4 miles from R. R.; very 
best quality of pine land (extra fine timber 
now being removed); joining and near by 
are many good groves and farms to prove 
quality of soil. This is dirt cheap at $20 
per acre wholesale. My price, only $12.50 
per acre. These last three offerings are well 
located in good portion De Soto County, 
Fla., with first-class people owning large and 
small tracts joining and in every direction 

60,000 and some odd acres finest stock 
farm proposition in South Florida; solid 
body ; too cheap to quote price only to men 
meaning business and interested. Some extra 
choice money-making heavy-bearing groves. 
well located, with plenty of extra land for 
farm and stock; also some the best quality 
of well-drained muck land in the State; only 
1% miles of R. R.; $130 per acre. Address 
L. M. Hughes, Owner’s Representative, Box 
111, Limestone, Florida. 








WRITE for free Mississippi map and list of 
improved black land farms. Also wholesale 
cut-over and timber tracts for sale. Southern 
Land & Timber Co., Box 843, Meridian, Miss. 














